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GKN’ERAL  ANTOINE  F.  C.  SIMON, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 


As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  comes  from  the  press  it  is  probable 
that  the  Pan  American  commercial  conference  described  in 
previous  issues  will  be  opening  its  sessions,  which  are  to  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  week  of  February  13-18.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  both  shown 
their  interest  in  the  conference  and  their  apiireciation  of  its  importance 
as  an  influence  for  the  development  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity 
by  accepting  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  first  session  on  Monday 
afternoon,  the  13th,  and  deliver  addresses.  At  this  writing  it  is  expected 
that  additional  addresses  will  be  made  by  members  of  the  Latin  American 
Diplomatic  Corps  forming  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  by  other  distinguished  guests.  The  jiractical  discussion  and 
expression  of  opinion  upon  conditions  affecting  the  exchange  of  trade 
among  the  American  countries  begins  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  14th,  and 
continues  for  several  days.  The  best  available  trade  experts,  both 
official  and  private,  will  participate  in  the  conference  from  day  to  day, 
while  their  remarks  will  be  interspersed  by  brief  speeches  from  the 
ministers  and  consuls  of  Latin  America  accredited  to  the  United  States. 
As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  the  printer,  some  three  weeks  before  the  holding 
of  the  conference  accejitances  to  send  delegates  or  representatives  have 
been  received  from  nearly  400  commercial  organizations  and  prominent 
manufacturing,  exporting,  and  imjiorting  companies  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  time  between  the 
decision  to  hold  the  conference  and  its  meeting  and  the  desirability 
of  its  coming  together  before  the  adjournment  of  this  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  it  was  not  feasible  to  invite  delegates  from  the 
Latin  American  countries.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  been  offset  by 
the  jiromised  participation  of  the  able  diplomatic  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  countries,  and  by  trade  experts  of  exporting  and 
importing  firms  which  have  been  doing  an  extended  business  with  the 
countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the  L'nited  States.  The  comment  of 
newspapers  has  been  favorable  to  the  holding  of  the  conference  and  the 
general  feeling  is  that  much  practical  good  will  result  from  its  sessions. 
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Tourtesy  of  ‘-A  Illustracao  Hrazilelr 


INArGt'UATION  OF  THE  NEW  IMiESIDKNT  OF  HKAZII.. 


\‘io\v  of  the  Bruzilian  Sonale,  sliowinj;  Marcclial  fferincs  da  Fonseca  takinR  the  oath  of  office.  Quintino  Bocayiiva,  tiie  President  of  the  Senate,  is  standing  in  the 
center,  with  .Marechal  Hermes  on  his  right,  and  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz,  the  \  iee  I’resident.  on  his  left. 
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In  many  respects  it  will  differ  radically  from  other  trade  gatherings. 
■Vhove  all  things,  it  will  be  a  practical  meeting  ])roviding  the  Inllest 
oi)portnnity  for  the  exehange  of  opinions,  and  the  asking  and  answering 
of  questions,  instead  of  a  long  program  of  set  sjieeches  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  delegates  are  simi)ly  listeners  and  not  ])articipants. 
Various  iiiflividuals  will  be  asked  to  oj)en  and  lead  the  discussions  subject 
to  the  cpiestions,  during  and  after  their  remarks,  of  the  others  present, 
and  by  the  elaboration  of  the  delegates  as  they  may  see  lit.  It  will  not 
be  permitted,  however,  to  introduce  or  discuss  jrolitical  or  partisan 
resolutions;  in  other  words,  controversial  political  issues  will  be  avoided, 
although  an  expression  of  difference  of  o])inion  on  practical,  nonpolitical 
methods  of  extending  trade  will  be  welcome.  Kach  person  invited  to 
s])eak  will  be  expected  to  coniine  his  sjx'ech  on  the  floor  to  a  brief  limit, 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  it  in  the  printed  records  of  the  conference. 

While  the  list  at  this  writitig  is  far  from  conqilete  and  will  have  many 
names  added,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  following  representative  authori¬ 
ties  and  experts  will  participate  in  the  i)roceedings:  Henry  White, 
ex-Ambassador  to  I’aris  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Fourth  Fan  American  Conference;  Lewis  Xi.xon,  the  noted  ship¬ 
builder;  IvxocH  H.  Crowder,  Pape  S  Reixscii,  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the 
same  delegation;  L'dward  H.  Moore,  Commissioner  of  Patents;  WiE- 
MAM  R.  Shepherd,  secretary  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference;  Charles  H.  vSherrill,  United 
.States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic;  Charles  M.  PeppER  and 
Mark  H.  Davis,  special  tariff  and  trade  experts  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment;  H.  Percival  DodoE,  Chief  of  the  Latin- American  Division  of  the 
.State  Department,  and  Hexrv  L.  Janes  of  the  same  division;  Tho.mas 
C.  Dawson,  United  States  Minister  to  Panama;  Farrell, 

president  of  the  Lbiited  States  Steel  Corjioration ;  Krnest  11.  Wands, 
Commissioner-General  to  the  Argentine  Kxposition;  JULifs  (L  Lav, 
Lhiited  States  Consul-(ieneral  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Frederic  W. 
(lODiNG,  formerly  United  .States  Consul  to  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Isaac 
A.  Manning,  United  .States  Consul  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela;  Sheldon 
WiiiTEiiofSE,  Secretary  of  United  States  legation  at  Caracas,  \'cne- 
zuela;  Ale.xander  H.  Benson,  Secretary  of  United  States  legation  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia;  Bernard  X.  Baker,  of  Baltimore;  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of 
the  Lamjiort  X:  Holt  Steamshij)  Co.;  Crawford  H.  Ivllis,  of  the  United 
I'mit  Company;  Albert  (L  Robinson,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Cuba;  William  IC.  Ci’RTis,  the  celebrated  newspaper  correspondent; 
W.  A.  (iRAiiA.M  Clark  and  A.  B.  Bi  tman,  special  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  C.  A.  GrEEN 
and  Francis  B.  Pi  rdie  of  R.  (L  Dgn  &  Co.;  and  I'rancisco  J.  V.u;s, 
.Vssistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Frankli.n  Adams,  W.  C. 
Wells,  W.  P.  Montgomery,  Albert  Hale,  (jRanville  I'ortescie, 
and  others  of  the  staff'  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Mioto^i'uph  by  Muriis-Kwin^. 

SPECIAL  AMBASSAUOK  JOAQUfN  D.  CASASUS  OF  MEXICO  AND  THE  MKMliEKS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  EMBASSY 


Standing  from  left  to  right,  behind  Special  Ambassador  Joaquin  D.  CasasOs,  are,  Senor  Don  Jorge  L.  Canalize,  Civil  Allachi’!  of  the  S|)«K;ial 
Embassy:  Sefior  Don  Manuel  A.  Esteva,  First  Secretary  of  the  Special  Embassy;  Capt.  Eduardo  Elizondo,  of  the  Me.xican  Army, 
Military  Attach6of  the  Special  Embassy;  Capt.  Harry  N.  Cootes,  United  States  .\rmy,  assigned  as  Alde-de-Camp  to  the  Special  Am¬ 
bassador  during  his  stay  in  the  United  States;  Sefior  Don  Alberto  Carreflo,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Special  Ambassador. 
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VISIT  OF  SITvCIAI.  AMHASSADOR  CASASl'soK  MEXICO. 

It  affords  tlie  Hi  eeeti.x  nuicli  jilcasure  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Sehor  Don  JoAOi'i.x  I).  Casases,  wlio  is  at  jiresent  in  Washington  as 
vS])ecial  Ambassador  of  President  Diaz,  to  convey  the  tlianks  of  his 
country  to  President  Taft  and  tlie  jieople  of  tlie  I'nited  States  for  their 
participation  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  .Mexico  last  fall.  Senor 
Casases  is  no  stranger  to  this  country,  but  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  here,  accpiired  during  his  service  as  Mexican  .Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States  some  few  years  ago.  In  Mexico,  Senor 
Casases  holds  a  place  of  unusual  distinction.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  bar,  is  a  noted  authority  on  matters  of  finance, 
and  has  gained  international  prominence  as  a  writer.  During  his  stay 
here  many  luncheons  and  dinners  have  been  arranged  in  his  honor,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  jiersonal  element  of  fonner  friendships  entering 
into  the  hospitalities  extended  to  him.  Among  the  functions  tendered 
to  the  Special  Ambassador  was  a  dinner  at  the  W'hite  House  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  at  which  were  present  to  meet  Senor  Casases,  the  Charge 
d ’.Affaires  of  the  Embassy  of  Mexico;  Senor  Don  Maneel  A.  lisTEVA; 
Senor  Don  .Aeuerto  Cakreno;  Capt.  Eduardo  Eeizo.xdo;  Senor  Don 
Jorge  E.  Canalizo;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  Senators  George  C.  Perkins,  Joseph  W.  Bailey, 
Lee  vS.  Overman,  Frank  P.  Flint,  Elihe  Root,  and  Col.  1.  Crawford; 
Representatives  James  L.  Slayden,  D.-wid  J.  Foster,  and  George  W. 
Fairchild;  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  .Army;  Rear- .Admiral  Richard 
Wainwright;  the  Third  .Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  the  Director 
(leneral  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Certis  Geild,  Jr.;  Justice  Ja.mes  W.  Gerard;  Col.  Charles  .Ale.xander 
Rook;  Col.  Cecil  Lyon;  Capt.  Harry  X.  Cootes;  Lieut.  Bryon  .A. 
Long;  and  Capt.  .ARCiiinALD  W.  Bett.  The  Secretary  of  State  gave 
a  dinner  at  his  home  in  honor  of  the  Special  .Ambassador,  as  did  the 
Mexican  .Ambassador  Senor  Don  F'rancisco  Leon  de  LA  Barra  and 
the  .Ambassador  of  Japan.  Complimentary  luncheons  to  Senor  Casases 
were  tendered  by  the  F^rench  .Ambassador  and  Madame  JessERA.nd, 
and  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union.  This  latter 
event  was  held  in  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Republics  in  the  new  building, 
and  jiresent  as  guests  of  the  Director  General  were  the  Special  .Ambas¬ 
sador,  the  Latin-.American  Dijilomatic  Corps,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Representative  D.wid  J.  Foster,  the  members  of  the  Special 
Embassy,  and  representatives  from  the  Department  of  State.*  Senor 
Casases  returned  the  courtesies  by  a  dinner  to  the  \’ice- President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  a  luncheon 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Belletin  takes  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  its  wishes  to  the  Special  .Ambassador  for  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  stav  in  this  countrv. 


DK.  FUAN'CISCO  C.VHUEKA  JUSTIZ, 
Uctirins  Minister  of  Calm  to  the  I'nitcsl  State 
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DEPARTl'KE  OF  THE  Cl’HAX  MINISTER. 

Another  change  in  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
takes  place  with  the  departure  of  Dr.  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz, 
•Minister  of  Cuba  to  Washington.  Dr.  Carrera  Justiz,  who  is  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Havana  University  and  a  legislator  and  jiublicist  of  note, 
has  been  representing  Cuba  in  the  United  States  only  since  April,  1910. 
During  this  short  time,  however,  he  has  made  many  friends  who  will 
regret  his  departure,  as  will  also  his  colleagues  and  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  takes  this  occasion  to  express  to  Doctor  Carrera  Justiz 
its  sincere  wishes  for  a  successful  career. 


a  .monument  to  nahuco. 

Due  to  the  initiative  of  one  of  the  leading  and  most  enterprising 
papers  in  Brazil,  the  “Diario  de  Pernambuco,”  of  Recife,  a  competition 
has  been  opened  for  designs  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Ambassador  Xabuco,  a  distinguished  citizen,  patriot,  scholar,  and 
humanitarian.  This  monument  is  a  token  of  respect  for  the  many 
accomplishments  and  rare  virtues  of  Doctor  Xabuco,  and  will  be  raised 
bv  public  subscription  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Pernam¬ 
buco.  Both  native  and  foreign  artists  have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  competition,  which  will  close  on  March  31,  1911.  The  statue  will 
be  in  bronze,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  with  allegorical  representations,  also 
in  bronze,  of  the  main  points  in  the  public  life  of  the  great  Brazilian,  to 
whose  untiring  propaganda  was  due  the  final  abolishment  of  slavery  in 
Brazil.  Doctor  Xabuco  was  one  of  the  staunchest  defenders  of  Pan 
•\mericanisni,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States.  As  a  member 
of  our  Governing  Board,  he  was  respected  by  all  his  colleagues.  The 
news  of  this  mark  of  esteem  by  his  people  finds  sincere  and  warm  applause 
in  the  Bulletin,  which  expresses  the  hope  that  this  monument  to  be 
erected  at  Recife  will  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  a  great  man. 


FANAMA  ON  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

It  is  with  genuine  regret  that  the  Pan  .Umerican  Union  bids  godspeed 
to  Senor  Don  Carlos  Constanti.no  .UrosemEna,  Minister  of  Panama  to 
the  United  States  and  an  honored  member  of  our  Governing  Board. 
Senor  ArosEMENa  came  to  Washington  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  at  the 
time  when  the  Legation  of  Panama  was  established,  holding  then  the 
position  of  First  Secretary.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  in  Xovember, 
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1908,  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  a  post  which  he  has  held  with  honor  and  dignity  since  then. 
Senor  ArosE.mENA  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  colaborer  in  Pan 
American  work  and  a  distinguished  member  of  our  Governing  Hoard. 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Senor 
Arosemena,  is  not  a  stranger  to  W'ashington  nor  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  As  the  Envoy  of  Panama,  on  Special  Mission,  in  April  of  last 
year,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  this  institution  and  its  ideals.  At 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  recently  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  as 
the  Delegate  of  Panama,  Dr.  Porras  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  “Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,”  which 
recommended  the  resolution  by  which  the  name  of  the  Bureau  was 
changed  to  the  “Pan  American  Union.”  To  Dr.  Porras  we  extend  a 
hearty  welcome. 


THE  NATIONAL  TARIFF  CO.MMISSION  ASSOCI.ATION  AT  THE  NEW  HUILDING. 

The  National  Tariff  Commission  Association,  formed  in  Indianapolis 
in  1909,  held  their  annual  national  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
January  ii  and  12,  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  1,000  members.  The 
organization  represents  practically  100  jniblic  commercial  bodies,  besides 
a  large  number  of  business  firms  and  individuals.  As  many  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  keenly  interested  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Director 
General  extended  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  visit  the  building, 
informally,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  12.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Wills.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  illness  of  the  Director  General  compelled  him,  at  the  last 
moment,  to  send  his  regrets  at  his  inability  to  be  present  in  jierson,  but 
the  Assistant  Director  welcomed  the  delegates,  and  the  purpose  and 
activities  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  were  explained  in  a  few  words. 
The  delegates  were  then  escorted  through  the  building  by  members  of 
the  staff.  That  a  deep  interest  was  shown  by  the  Association  in  Latin 
America,  and  in  the  further  extension  of  all  activity  making  for  Pan 
American  friendship  and  commerce  was  manifest  in  the  attention  given 
to  the  Union  itself  and  the  description  of  the  work  accomplished  by  it. 


TIJE  PAN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Everything  looks  well  for  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States.  Definite  information  is  being 
awaited  in  regard  to  the  reported  visit  to  the  United  States  of  the 
\'ice  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  order  that  the  first  public 
action  of  this  societv  mav  take  the  form  of  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  In 
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the  last  issue  of  the  Bi  i.i.ETIN  there  was  published  a  list  of  rei)reseutative 
men  who  had  'accepted  membership.  Since  then  this  has  been  ^H^atly 
increased,!  and  now  the  situation  confronts  the  society  of  keeihng  its 
members  within  reasonable  limitations  in  order  that  it  may  not  become 
cumbersome’ and  useless.  The  by-laws  and  permanent  officers  will  soon 
be}  announced.  At  this  writing  they  are  under  consideration  in  the 
hands  of*a  special  committee. 


A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

It  is  with  sjiecial  pleasure  that  the  executive  officials  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  welcome  to  the  membership  of  the  Governing  Board, 
Senor  Don  Salvador  CasTrillo,  the  newly  accredited  representative^of 
Nicaragua.  Some  time  has  passed  since  the  chair  of  Nicaragua  at  the 
Governing  Board  table  has  been  occujhed.  Although  that  Government 
has  not  been  rejiresented  on  the  Board  for  some  period,  nevertheless  the 
Union  itself,  in  its  publications  and  correspondence,  has  continued  to 
publish  and  give  all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  commerce, 
the  development,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  resourceful  and  interesting 
country.  Nicaragua  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Bulletin  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  continued  period  of  peace  and 
jirosperity,  and  it  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Minister,  Senor 
Castrillo,  in  doing  everything  in  its  jiower  to  build  up  the  commerce 
of  Nicaragua  with  its  sister  Reiiublics  and  in  making  its  resources  widely 
known  throughout  the  world. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  MINISTER  To  PERU. 

II.  Cl.ay  Howard,  recently  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Peru, 
was  born  at  Mount  Sterling,  Kentucky,  November  14,  i860.  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools,  and  then  accejited  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Dejiartment.  While  in  the  Government  service 
Mr.  Howard  studied  law  at  the  Columbian  (now  George  Washington) 
University,  graduating,  as  president  of  the  class  in  1884,  and  then  spent 
another  year  in  post-graduate  work  at  the  University.  In  1885  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  two  years  later  resigned  his]  position  with  the  Treasury  Department 
to  practice  law  in  Paris,  Kentucky,  his  jiresent  residence.  Mr.  Howard 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  his  native 
State  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  1894  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Bourbon  County  court,  and  several  years  later  was 
honored  with  an  appointment  as  referee  in  bankru])tc\ . 
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GROWTH  OF  C(JRRRSFONDF,N’CE  OF  THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 

A  list  which  has  recently  been  compiled  by  the  file  clerks  of  the  Union, 
giving  the  names  of  commercial  organizations,  firms,  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  individuals  in  public  and  private  life  throughout  the  United 
States  who  have  called  upon  the  Pan  American  I'nion  for  information 
regarding  Latin  America  during  the  past  year,  is  both  surjjrising  and 
interesting.  It  proves  conclusivelx  the  growth  of  apjireciation  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  it  shows  how  widespread  is 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  Latin  .\mcrican  countries  and  in  Latin 
American  affairs.  The  Director  General  hesitates  to  give  the  exact  figures 
showing  the  growth  of  correspondence  of  this  office  lest  he  be  accused 
of  exaggeration.  If  any  person  who  reads  the  Bulletin  should  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  skeptical  of  the  practical  work  being  done  by  the 
LTiion,  and  of  its  realization  by  varied  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  that  skepticism 
removed  were  he  to  see  the  volume  of  daily  correspondence  that  pours  in 
and  goes  out  from  the  Lbiion. 


THE  MEXICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEW'  YORK. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  Bulletin  announces  the  organization 
of  the  Mexican’  Society  of  New  York.  Its  president  is  James  \V. 
Gerard,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  and  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  recent  celebration  of  Me.xico.  The  vice  president 
is  J.ames  Speyer,  one  of  the  leading  bankers  of  New  York  City, 
while  the  secretaryship  is  held  by  William  H.  Short,  who  is  also  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society.  Jamks  B-  Trowbridge  is  the 
treasurer.  The  Society  has  done  itself  honor  by  electing  Senor  Don 
Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  as  its  honorary  president.  The  honorary  vice  presidents  are  the 
following;  Joh.n  Jacob  Astor,  John  Barrett,  Hermon  C.  Bu.mpus, 
Nichol.as  Murray  Butler,  David  J.  Foster,  John  W.  Foster,  Elbert 
H.  G.ary,  Curtis  Guild,  Paul  Hudso.n,  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
Ralph  Pulitzer,  Leo  S.  Rowe,  William  R.  Reick,  J.\cob  H.  Schiff, 
Theodore  P.  Shonts,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Cornelius  Yanderbilt, 
while  the  executive  committee  includes  the  officers  and  the  following 
trustees:  David  P.  Bennett,  Manuel  A.  Esteva,  George  B.  Fife, 
Rafael  O.  Galvan,  Be.njamin  Guinness,  Ha.milton  Holt,  Frederick 
Lynch,  Alberto  Leon,  Alberto  Leon,  Jr.,  Severo  Mallet-Prevost, 
J.  A.  Medina,  Arthur  W.  Page,  Henry  Clay  Pierce,  C.  Romero, 
Lindsey  Russell,  Wm.  R.  Shepherd,  Arthur  E.  Stillwell,  W.m.  D. 
Thornton,  John  F.  Wallace. 
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At  this  writing  it  is  planned  to  give  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Senor  Don 
JOAOUIN  D.  Casasus,  Special  Ambassador,  who  is  now  in  Washington 
on  a  special  mission. 


INKORM.\TI()X  AIJOUT  I,.\TIN  AMERIC.\N  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  I)ractical  work  that  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  has  recently  under¬ 
taken  and  which  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor,  not  only  by  the  ex¬ 
porters  of  the  United  States  but  by  the  press  of  all  Latin  America, 
is  the  compiling  of  authoritative  information  in  regard  to  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  circulation  of  the  Latin  American  newspajx'rs.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  or  ijublished  before,  and  it  will  satisfy 
a  long  existing  want.  The  average  American  business  man  has  but  a 
meager  conception  of  the  large  number  of  newsi)apers  in  Latin  American 
cities  which  have  a  witle  circulation  and  which  are  strong  influences  in 
the  develo])ment  of  trade.  Many  big  dailies  of  the  principal  cities  will 
compare  most  favorably  in  the  quantity  of  their  advertising,  in  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  and  in  the  columns  of  news  published  with  the 
representative  dailies  of  corresponding  cities  in  the  United  States. 


A  NEW  pamphlet  on  THE  ARGENTINE  TARIFF. 

[  It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  the  Director  General  announces  the 
completion  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Argentine  tariff.  This  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  extreme  care,  and  it  will  prove  of  special  usefulness  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  trade  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  with  Argentina, 
whose  foreign  commerce  is  growing  as  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  pojmla- 
tion,  as  any  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  tariffs  of  the 
other  Latin  American  countries  will  be  published  as  rapidly  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  compile  the  data.  Mr.  W.  C.  Wells,  the  tariff  expert  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Spanish  terms  and  has  endeavored  to  make  a  translation  which  will  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  value.  The  large  number  of  requests  for  copies 
of  {this  i)amphlet  among  manufacturers  and  exporters  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Europe  indicates  that  this  new  step  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  appreciated. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  L.ATIN  AMERICA. 

An  impressiv'e  evidence  of  the  growing  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  an  international  institution  is  showm  by  the  growth  in  the 
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correspondence  with  Government  officials,  business  men,  heads  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  editors  of  newspapers,  students,  and  travelers  of  Latin  America, 
who  are  seeking  information  not  only  about  the  United  States  but  about 
other  countries  of  Latin  America  than  their  own.  The  number  of  let¬ 
ters  received  daily  at  the  Union  from  the  Latin  American  Republics  is 
several  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  when  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  took  charge  of  the  institution. 


THE  NEW  MEXICAN  HANDBOOK. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Union  will  receive  from  the  press  in  the  latter 
part  of  February  the  new  Mexican  Handbook.  Work  has  been  pushed 
forward  upon  this  as  rapidly  as  possible  because  of  the  great  demand  for 
reliable  information  concerning  that  country.  The  compilers,  however, 
have  been  handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  very  latest  census  statistics.  As  soon  as  these  are  received  the  book 
will  be  rushed  to  completion.  Hundreds  of  requests  are  already  on  file 
for  copies  of  it,  indicating  that  it  will  be  appreciated  when  ready  for 
distribution. 


EXCURSIONS  AND  GENERAL  TRAVEL  TO  LATIN  AMERICA. 

On  Saturday,  January  21,  the  Bluecher  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Steamship  Company  started  upon  its  second  extended  excursion  trip  to 
Stmth  America.  The  sailing  list  shows  a  large  and  representative  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  who  are  looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  growing  more  and  more 
{xjpular  with  travelers  and  tourists.  The  number  of  ships  being  used  for 
special  excursions  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  larger  than  heretofore,  while  the  number  of  persons 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  is  greatly  increasing.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  can  be  noted  that  travel  generally  to  Latin  America  is  larger 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  recently  Mr.  F.  K.  Scott,  the  principal  transportation  agent  of 
Chicago,  well  known  to  travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  started 
on  an  extended  journey  to  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama,  and 
the  Central  American  countries.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to 
better  acquaint  himself  with  conditions  there,  so  that  he  may  be  more 
fully  prepared  to  answer  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries  that  are 
coming  to  his  office  about  travel  to  those  countries  and  more  effectively 
promote  business  of  this  kind. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  PITTSBURG  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  L.\  Lanne,  the  energetic  and  well-known  president  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  holds  its  annual  sessions  in  the  citv 
of  Washington,  and  conv'cned  its  last  meeting  in  January,  has  sent  to 
the  Director  General  a  copy  of  a  resolution  in  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
trade  with  Latin  America  which  was  adopted  by  the  Pittsburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  one  of  the  principal  commercial  organizations  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  kind  suggestion  of  Mr.  La  Lanne,  we  reprint  it 
below ; 

Resolved,  That  wc  favor  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  the  Latin  .American  Republics  and  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  enact 
such  measures  as  may  promote  every  worthy  undertaking  in  this  direction.  We 
heartily  approve  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  unite  the  peoples 
of  Ixjth  continents  in  perfect  accord  and  harmonious  endeavor  for  mutual  advantage, 
and  we  record  with  greatest  satisfaction  our  cordial  appreciation  of  the  magnificent 
and  self-sacrificing  laljors of  Hon.  John' Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  I.Tiion,  in 
furthering  the  high  purposes  for  which  it  was  established. 


THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  OF  THE  BULLETIN. 

A  glance  at  the  subjects  elaborated  upon  in  this  issue  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  can  not  fail  to  impress  one  of  its  unusually  wide  scope  and 
attractive  nature.  Besides  the  usual  quota  of  special  stories  on  the 
many  points  of  interest  throughout  Latin  America,  it  also  contains 
several  instructiv'e  articles  on  trade  and  travel  in  these  countries.  Among 
the  articles  treated  are;  “The  Capitols  of  America,”  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated  with  views  of  many  of  the  magnificent  federal  buildings  in  Latin 
America;  another  article  of  the  interesting  series  on  “Travel  Notes  in 
Central  America;”  “The  Museums  of  the  Americas,”  a  description  of  the 
famous  University  and  Museum  of  La  Plata,  Argentine  Republic;  “South 
.American  Trade  Hints”  and  “Latin  .American  Trade  Notes,”  represent 
two  carefully  prepared  articles,  comprehensive  in  their  treatment  and 
containing  much  information  of  value  to  the  exporter;  “Trade  and 
Diplomacy  Between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States”  is  a  reprint 
of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears,  president  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers,  before  the  American  Historical  Association ; 
“  The  Galapagos  Islands,”  “  Panama,  Its  Future  Openings  for  Americans,” 
“Guatemalan  Railroad  Construction,”  etc.,  etc.  Under  Book  Notes 
appears  an  especially  interesting  review  of  Sir  Clements  Markham’s  late 
work,  “The  Incas  of  Peru,”  in  addition  to  the  general  survey  of  current 
literature  dealing  with  Latin  America.  Such  a  variety  of  subjects  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  the  business  man,  scholar, 
and  traveler  alike. 


«By  Albert  Hale  ot  statf  Pan  American  Union. 


THE  CAPITOLS  OF  AMERICA” 


The  Capitol  of  Rome  has  served  as  a  symbol  for  the  nations 
of  tlie  world.  The  use  of  the  old  hill — the  Mons  Tarpeius— 
on  which  the  huildin"  stood,  "oes  back  to  the  days  of 
Romulus,  who  founded  a  shrine  to  Jupiter  upon  it,  but  the 
summit  known  now  as  the  Capitoline  Hill  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
a  "reat  triple  temjde  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juxo,  and  Minerva.  As 
far  back  as  509  B.  C.  this  temple  was  a  part  of  Rome  and  has  always 
figured  in  her  history.  Burned  and  rebuilt  again  and  again,  it  finally 
disappeared  as  a  structure  devoted  to  public  but  not  necessarily  to 
government  purposes.  Tradition  and  memory  retain  the  word  cai)itol, 
however,  to  signify  the  jdace  of  meeting  of  a  country’s  elected  congre.ss. 

Capitol  comes  from  caput,  the  head,  and  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  landmark  in  the  city.  Other  cities  and  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  since  these  days  erected  capitols,  and  in  America,  both 
north  and  south,  the  IJepublics  have  adopted  the  idea  of  establishing 
one  special  building  in  which  the  legislative  bodies  hold  their  sessions. 

As  the  United  States  was  the  first  republic  in  America,  so  naturally 
its  Capitol  in  Washington  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  homes  for  national 
assemblies.  The  corner  stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington  on  September  18,  1793,  and  the  entire  building 


THE  CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  eorner  stone  of  the  iniiin  t)uil(lin);  was  laiii  by  President  George  Washington,  September  18, 
1793.  The  imposing  dome,  springing  from  the  eentral  structure,  holds  a  statue  of  Freeilom, 
307i  feet  above  the  esplanade.  This  dome  has  been  used  as  a  pattern  for  many  buildings 
in  America. 
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was  linished  in  1827.  Its  total  lenfjth  is  751  feet  4  inches  (229  meters), 
its  width  350  feet  (106.68  meters),  and  it  covers  an  area  of  acres 
(1.41  hectares).  The  crowning  glory  of  the  ('apitol  is  the  imposing 
dome,  springing  from  a  peristyle  of  tinted  Corinthian  columns  above 
the  central  building  and  terminating  in  a  lantern;  above  this  is  the 
statue  of  Freedom,  towering  3074  feet  (93.72  meters)  above  the 
esplanade.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  here,  the  Hall  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  north. 
In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  central  structure  is  a  room  set  apart 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  general  style  is  classic, 
with  Corinthian  details,  and  by  critics  of  architecture  this  building 
is  ranked  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

In  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  is  the  newest  of  the  American  capitols.  It  is  not 
finished  yet,  as  the  corner  stone  was  laid  September  23,  1910,  so  that 
the  building  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  wonderful  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  nation’s  one  hundred  years  of  independence. 

The  City  of  Mexico  has  always  been  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Long  before  the  conquest  by  Cortes  the  migrating  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs  had  chosen  that  spot  for  the  center  of  their  activities,  and 
the  Spaniards  wisely  followed  this  example.  The  viceroys  dwelt 
there  and  beautified  the  city  through  their  own  taste  for  art,  which 
could  be  gratified  by  the  material  wealth  so  abundantly  at  hand  in 
the  mines  and  soil  of  the  land.  The  Republic  accepted  with  no 
changes  the  foundations  of  the  centuries,  but  has  been  compelled  to 
add  to  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  and  importance  of  the 
nation. 

At  present  the  two  branches  of  Congress — Senate  and  Chamber  of 
Deputies — hold  their  sessions  in  separate  buildings.  The  Senate 
occupies  a  salon  of  the  second  floor  in  the  Palacio  Nacional  overlook¬ 
ing  its  patio  principal,  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  installed  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Iturbide  Theater,  which  has  been  completely 
remodeled  for  this  temporary  purpose. 

The  new  Capitol  in  the  Renaissance  style  will  be,  when  completed, 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  Republic,  and  in  fact  is  one  of  the 
largest  public  buildings  in  construction  in  the  world.  It  is  located  in 
the  western  part  of  tlie  city  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Republica,  a  short 
distance  from  the  famous  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  to  which  a  new  street 
will  be  opened,  so  that  the  vista  upon  it  will  be  enhanced.  The  front 
of  this  legislative  palace  looks  toward  the  east,  but  there  are,  on 
both  north  and  south  faces,  commodious  entrances  into  the  central 
court  or  lobby.  Work  on  the  Capitol  was  begun  early  in  1905  and 
progressed  but  slowly,  as  the  bad  character  of  the  subsoil  rendered 
the  preliminary  excavation  very  difficult.  The  steel  structure — for 
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every  modern  principle  of  construction  lias  been  availed  of — com¬ 
menced  in  April,  1910,  and  two  of  the  elevations  were  completely 
erected  by  January  1,  1911.  The  material  for  the  two  remainin'; 
elevations  and  for  the  central  dome  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractor.  The  completed  buildin<;  will  be  130  meters  (J'JOi  feet) 
lonf;  and  120  meters  (394  feet)  wide;  there  are  to  be  a  basement  and 
three  stories,  but  crownin';  all  is  a  dome,  in  the  center,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  in  so  far  at  least  as  steel  structural  work  is  concerned, 
reaches  67  meters  (220  feet)  above  the  foundations. 

Mexico  has  a'lojited  the  plan  of  distributing  the  national  buildings 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  rather  than  of  attemj)ting  to  group  them 
adjacent  to  each  other.  Thus,  taking  the  Alameda  as  representing 
the  center  of  the  metropolis,  the  national  palace  lies  to  the  east  on  the 
famous  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  near  which  is  the  municipal  building, 
the  cathedral,  and  other  homes  of  culture  or  government  ;  to  the  west, 
about  equidistant,  is  the  Federal  Capitol  just  mentioned.  Between 
these  two  are  the  ollices  of  those  departments  not  housed  within  the 
])alace  itself,  so  that,  in  an  artistic  sense,  there  is  the  added  gain  of 
enriching  the  city  by  the  adtlition  of  these  structures  independent  of 
each  other. 

San  Salvador,  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic  of  Salva'lor,  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  concentrated  the  working  forces  of  the  (lovernment 
undei’  one  roof.  This  is,  considering  the  circumstances,  a  wise  move, 
because  the  country,  although  thickly  populated,  is  small,  the  city 
itself  is  com])act,  and  it  is  evidently  an  advantage  to  have  all  dejiart- 
ments  togethei’,  since  the  mechanism  of  government  can  never  become 
unwield}'. 

The  new  Palacio  Xacional,  which  contains  the  ollices  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture — ^Salvador  has  the  unicamaral  system — has  also  those  of  the 
President  and  of  the  various  executive  departments.  The  handsome 
structure  devoted  to  that  i)urpose  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  faces  the  Plaza  Bolivar,  the  other  three  sides  being  fronted  by 
substantial  business  or  residence  blocks.  The  architectural  style  is 
that  of  French  and  Italian  Renaissance.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
construction  was  the  ado|)tion  of  the  steel  skeleton  ]>rinciple;  this 
framework,  filled  with  brick,  was  then  completely  faced  with  marble, 
making  a  body  of  most  substantial  character,  and  one  which  promises 
to  protect  the  building  against  both  fire  and  eartlupiake.  Elegance, 
solidity,  and  dignity  were  the  efTects  desired  by  the  authorities  in 
charge,  and  the  result  is  indeed  a  satisfactory  one. 

(In  the  front  of  the  building  are  112  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns. 
There  are  only  two  stories,  both  of  generous  'limensions,  with  a  total 
height  of  14  meters  (46  feet).  The  legislative  body,  the  executive’s 
ollices,  and  those  for  the  various  members  of  the  cabinet,  are  all 
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Theeai)ilol  isoallfd  also  t  ho  National  Palace,  and  is  one  of  the  tnost  at  tractive  of  piihlichtiildinKS  in  America. 
Salvador  has  bnt  one  chamber  in  the  legislative  body,  which  has  spacious  accommodations  here.  Besides 
t  his  arratiKement .  there  ha-s  Ikmoi  reserved  abundant  space  for  ot  her  ( iovernment  departments  and  oHicials. 
Constrtiction  was  be^tmi  in  P.Mt.'),  and  the  ollices  were  to  a  >:reat  e.xtent  occupied  in  1910. 

of  both  floors  ojk'ii  onto  it,  the  llh  rooms  of  tlie  huildin"  having? 
Aviiulows  on  tlie  street.  Four  stairways  leatl  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  floor,  anti  from  the  oflicial  rooms  of  the  President  there  are 
12  haleonies.  Stairways  and  balconies  are  of  marble,  with  iron 
framework,  much  of  the  stone  bein';  the  product  of  native  tpiarrit's. 
Construction  was  hef;un  in  19()o,  and  many  of  tlie  ollices  were  occupied 
early  in  1910, 
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located  within  this  palace,  in  which,  therefore,  the  chief  forces  of  the 
Government  operate. 

The  surface  occupied  by  this  structure  is  5,715  scpiare  meters  ((>,835 
sipiare  yards:  01,525  square  feet),  the  dimensions  heinj;  320  feet  (90 
meters)  by  302  feet  (92  meters).  Within  is  a  patio  the  area  of  which 
is  about  1,000  square  meters  (1,190  square  yards),  and  the  corridors 
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Tlie  Republic  of  Panama,  midway  between  North  and  South 
America,  has,  to  even  greater  a  degree,  made  use  of  the  idea  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  the  national  activities.  The  legislative  body,  like  that  in 
several  of  the  smaller  republics,  is  comjiosed  of  one  chandler  onl}', 
called  in  this  case  the  Asdtihlea  Xacional,  with  the  more  distinctive 
name  of  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  building  in  which  the  meetings 
of  the  Deputies  is  held  is  tlie  Palacio  Xacional,  one  of  tlie  most  modern 
and  substantial  structures  in  the  citv  of  Panama,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  In  addition,  there  are  the  rooms  for  the  ollices  of  the 
President,  and  for  the  executive  departments  of  Fomento,  Justice, 
Foreign  Relations,  Treasury,  and  Public  Instruction.  But  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  unique  feature  of  the  plan  is  the  fact  that  the  National 
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The  Republic  of  Panama  has,  in  its  constitution,  adopted  the  lecislative  principle  of  the  single 
chamb<T.  The  Camara  de  Diputadon  (House  of  KepresentalivesJ  meets  in  this  new  building, 
which  ha-s  accommodations  for  several  of  the  cabinet  ollices,  also.  In  addition  to  the  legislative 
and  executive  bodies,  the  structure  takes  in  the  National  Theater,  both  buildings  having  been 
designed  together,  and  completed  together,  in  .\pril,  Ittoti. 

Tlieater  was  built  practically  as  jtart  of  the  same  structure.  Tlie  two 
together  occupy  the  same  site,  are  of  the  same  style  of  architecture — 
the  Italian  Renaissance — anil  were  designed  by  one  architect. 

This  imposing  edifice  was  begun  in  November,  1905,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  April,  1908.  It  occuiiies  an  entire  square  of  2,860  square 
meters  (30,780  square  feet),  between  the  bay  and  the  Central  Plaza. 
It  is  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  its  facade,  the  solidity  of  its 
appearance,  the  spaciousness  of  its  rooms  and  halls,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  furnishings.  The  interior  woodwork  is  made  largely  from 
native  mahogany,  and  in  ev'ery  way  jiossilile  siqiplies  from  the  Repub¬ 
lic  were  drawn  upon  for  both  structural  and  decorative  material. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  only  last  year  celebrated  its  one  hundred 
years  of  indejiendence.  From  a  struggling  colony  of  Spain  it  has 
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iueaii\\l>ile  advanced  to  a  proud  position  among  the  great  nations  of 
tlie  world,  and  the  expressed  ambition  is  to  have  its  public  buildings 
representative  of  the  achievements  of  the  century.  Anticipating 
the  event,  the  Government,  in  1807,  began  the  construction  of  the 
new  building  for  the  National  Gongress,  and  had  it  ready  for  partial 
occujiancy,  at  least,  as  early  as  1900,  although  it  is  not  entirely 
(in  1919)  completed,  but  it  serves  as  a  material  monument  of  their 
progress  during  their  life  of  imlependence. 

The  older  Government  building  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo.  From  its  portal  a  view  is  given  of  the  magnificent  Avenida 
de  Mayo,  which  was  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  city  several  years 
ago.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  avenue  is  situated  the  new  building 
called  the  Comjreso  Xacional,  and  this  is  the  Feileral  Capitol,  in 
which  both  houses  of  the  legislative  body  hold  their  meetings. 

A7  Palacio  para  el  Corifireso  occupies  an  entire  city  block,  which, 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  designers,  measure  130  meters  (42()J  feet) 
on  each  side.  The  buikling  lies  1.5  meters  (49^  feet)  back  of  the 
street,  so  that  space  is  allowed  for  an  area  of  open  parking  arouml  it. 
In  front  of  the  main  portal  is  the  Plaza  del  Congreso,  one  of  the  ILnest 
public  squares  in  the  world.  The  style  is  generally  Greco-Koman, 
the  severity  of  which  is  hajipily  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  some 
of  the  modern  elements  of  the  Italian  sclutol.  There  are  four  stories, 
but  a  lofty,  slender  marble  dome  surmounts  the  whole  and  dominates 
the  city.  In  outline  the  structure  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil,  considerable  dilliculty 
was  experienced  in  laying  the  huuuhHion,  especially  that  of  the  dome, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  construct  aiv  inverted  cupola  under  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  10  meters  (33  feet)  in  order  to  sustain  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  superj)osed  dome.  The  entire  building  is  devoted  to 
C'ongress,  but  there  are,  besides  the  assembly  halls,  suites  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  a  Library,  and  other  such  rooms  as 
are  necessaiy  for  the  conduct  of  correlatetl  aifairs. 

'Fhe  Oriental  Republic  of  rruguay  is  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
from  Argentina,  and  the  capital  of  the  one  is  in  close  touch  with  that 
of  the  other.  The  traveler  therefore  always  sees  Montevideo  a  few 
clays  before  or  after  Buenos  Aires. 

The  new  Capitol,  or  Palacio  Leenslativo,  was  designed  by  the  same 
architect  who  created  the  capitol  of  the  Argentine  Reput)lic,  but  has 
since  been  somewhat  modilied  to  meet  local  conditions,  although  the 
original  principles  have  been  preserved.  The  classical  Greek  style  is 
maintained  throughout,  while  numerous  ecpiestrian  and  other  statues 
are  used  both  exterior!}'  and  interiorly  for  decorative  elFect.  The 
entire  area  occupied  by  the  l)uilding  is  9,509  scjuare  meters  (almost 
79,090  square  feet);  it  is  situated  on  the  Avenida  Agraciada  in  what 
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was  foriuerl}’  the  Plaza  CJoiioral  Flores,  to  which  eoiisiderahle  atljaeent 
territory  was  added,  so  that  space  for  a  siirroundinji  park,  which 
enliances  the  beauty  of  the  capitol,  has  heeii  retained. 

There  are  in  all  three  stoiies  and  a  basement,  tlie  latter  beiii" 
occupied  by  the  necessary  niachinery  for  operation  of  a  modern  struc¬ 
ture,  and  fireproof  storafte  rooms  for  the  archives.  Tlie  first  floor 
contains  a  large  vestibule,  17  meters  (oh  feet)  in  width,  and  three 
smaller  parallel  vestibules;  the  first  gives  access  to  a  handsome  marble 
staircase  of  the  same  width  divideil  into  three  parts  by  handsome 
petlestals  sustaining  bronze  statues.  On  this  floor  are  also  suites 
for  the  capitol  ollicials,  police,  telegraph  ami  telephone  forces,  and 
accommodations  for  the  public.  The  second  floor  has  the  large  halls 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  are  also  rooms 
for  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  a  Salo7i  Presidencial  reserved  for  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  On  this  floor  are  located  also  a  salon  de 
fiestas  (grand  reception  room),  a  library,  ami  other  apartments  for 
congressional  use.  The  third  floor  is  set  apart  for  various  committees 
of  the  two  legislative  bodies  and  for  general  routine  work.  On  a 
mezzanine  floor  between  the  second  and  third  are  galleries  for  the 
press,  visitors,  and  the  public.  Eight  large  staircases  ami  eight 
elevators  facilitate  transit  within  the  building. 

The  work  was  supervised  by  a  legislative  committee,  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  was  chairman  ex-ofiicio,  assisted  by  promi¬ 
nent  architects  and  engineers  of  Uruguay.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  b}’  the  end  of  this  year  (1911), 
although  the  interior  decorations  and  furnishings  will  probabl}' 
require  more  time.  A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  the  structure 
is  that  the  necessary  funds  have  been  provideil  by  the  Government 
out  of  the  surplus  of  the  budget,  and  that  therefore  no  bonds  have 
been  issued  for  the  purpose. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  situated  cities  in  the  world  and  is  the  third  largest  city 
in  South  America.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  go\a‘rnnient  since  the 
earliest  occupation  of  the  country,  and  gives  every  promise  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  importance  even  as  a  great  commercial  center  of  the 
west  coast  of  the  Continent. 

The  National  Congress,  which  is  composed  of  two  houses — ^a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies — hold  their  sessions  in  a  capitol  which, 
although  not  erected  so  recently  as  those  already  mentioned,  yet 
possesses  several  features  of  construction  always  treated  with  great 
respect  by  modern  schools  of  architecture.  It  is  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing,  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  76  meters  by  78  meters  (250 
feet  by  256  feet),  and  surrounded  by  a  pretty  park.  It  was  begun 
in  1858  and  inaugurated  in  1875. 
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Lima,  in  Peru,  founded  l)y  Pizarro  in  the  year  lo^o.  is  tlie  eajntal 
of  the  Republic,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  city  of  most  im|)ortance 
in  the  country.  It  has  always  been  famous  for  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  buildin<;s,  for  here  the  Spanish  style  attained  its  jireatest 
flower,  and  the  modifications  induced  by  tlie  western  environment 
showed  here  their  fireatest  characteristics. 

The  National  Congress  has  thought  it  wisest  to  occupy  two  of  these 
famous  buildings  for  the  lejiislative  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  therefore  a  third  kind  of  capitol  may  be  noted 
in  Latin  America.  The  Senate  holds  its  sessions  in  a  buildin"  for¬ 
merly  used  by  the  Tribunal  of  the  Iiuiuisition,  althou"h  it  has  been 
completely  remodeled  and  redecorated  to  meet  the  present  require¬ 
ments.  The  Chamber  of  I)ej)uties  is  housed  in  what  was  once  the 
Chapel  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  likewise  rearranfied  for  that 
particular  purpose.  The  two  buildin<>:s  are  situated  on  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constihicion  (formerly  the  Plaza  de  la  Inquisicion),  one  of  the 
many  handsome  ])ublic  squares  of  Idnia,  in  wliicli  is  a  superbly 
scidptured  statue  of  Bolivar. 

A  new  buildin"  for  Congress  has  been  contemj)late<l  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  Ciovernment  has  had  under  consideration  various  plans 
to  further  their  desire  to  obtain  a  capitol  worthy  of  the  Republic. 
The  latest  decision  is  to  submit  to  open  competition  the  designs  for 
the  new  structure,  so  that  the  best  talent  of  the  world  may  be  drawn 
into  the  prize  contest. 

Caracas  is  the  seat  in  Venezuela  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
has  a  capitol  which  attracts  the  notice  of  visitors  for  two  reasons: 
Its  architectural  style  is  the  Doric — that  of  the  Federal  Palace 
adjacent  to  it  being  Corinthian — and  in  itself  is  a  dignified  structure 
in  every  sense,  but  its  striking  feature  is  the  patio,  through  which  all 
Caracas  passes  at  some  hour  during  the  da}*  and  even  far  into  the 
night.  This  patio  is  peculiarly  Spanish,  so  that  with  the  fountain 
and  the  tropical  plants  growing  so  luxuriantly  there  it  is  always  a 
delight  to  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  lingering  in  it.  Then,  again, 
the  capitol  is  remembered  from  the  fact  that  it  was  built  in  1873 
within  ninety  days,  an  exhibition  of  industrial  activity  of  which  the 
Venezuelans  are  justly  proud. 

The  two  buildings  together  occupy  a  space  of  8,500  square  meters 
(10,166  square  3^ards,  91,494  square  feet).  The  capitol  proper  has 
halls  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  besides  offices  for 
several  of  the  highest  public  officials.  The  Federal  Palace,  although 
distinct  from  the  other  building,  is  intimateh'  associated  with  it 
and  is  in  realit}'  part  of  the  same  structure.  This  is  crowned  b\'  a 
dome  or  cupola  of  handsome  proportions.  Within  is  a  spacious  hall 
known  as  the  salon  elipfico,  48  meters  bj*  13  meters  (158  feet  In*  43 
feet),  adorned  with  portraits  of  patriots  who  fought  in  the  war  of 


to  tlii“  soiuilropiciil  climalo  of  tho  valli'y  in  whiuli  Caracas  lies. 
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indepeiulencc.  The  ceilinj;  has  several  battle  scenes  on  a  <;i<;antic 
scale.  The  floor  is  a  mosaic,  made  of  native  woods. 

In  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  one  of  the  newest  C'apitol  huildinfj;s  in  Latin 
America.  Sucre  has  Ion*?  been  the  official  seat  of  fiovernment, 
although  custom  and  convenience  has  established  the  working  forces 
of  the  Republic  in  the  more  accessible  city.  In  order,  however,  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  National  Congress,  which  consists  of  two 
bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  imposing  Capitol 
has  been  placed  in  La  Paz.  There  are  two  lofty  stories,  above  which 
the  tower  rises  to  a  commanding  height ;  the  first  floor  is  used  for  the 
offices  of  the  President,  and  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  halls  in  whi(  h 
the  two  legislative  bodies  hold  their  sessions. 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  America,  and  lies  very  near  the  original  head  settlement  of 
the  prehistoric  Kingdom  of  the  Chibchas.  The  Capitol  here,  situated 
on  the  jirincipal  square  called  the  Plaza  de  Bolivar,  is  an  imjiosing 
and  well  proportioned  building  of  white  granite,  held  throughout  in 
the  Greco-Roman  style.  It  is  still  unfinished  in  .some  details,  but 
is  considereil  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  country. 

Paraguay  has  always  maintained  the  seat  of  government  in  Asun¬ 
cion,  on  the  Paragua}'  River.  The  National  Congress  is  composed  of 
two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Dejiuties,  which  have 
their  home  in  the  palacio  legislativo,  but  the  palacio  de  gohierno  is  a 
handsome  structure,  adhering  closeh*  to  the  modern  Italian  renais¬ 
sance  of  architecture. 

In  Ecuador  the  capital  city  is  Quito,  well  known  before  the  conquest 
as  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  native  dynasty,  a  jiart  of  the  ancient 
Inca  Kingdom.  The  palacio  de  gohierno,  that  is,  the  Capitol  of  the 
Government,  houses  the  National  Congress,  as  well  as  the  offices  of 
the  President  and  other  executive  departments.  It  is  a  pleasing 
but  modest  building,  of  two  stories  only,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  structural  character  of  the  country,  built  in  Corinthian  style, 
with  numerous  columns  forming  the  first  story,  and  a  balcony. 
Congress  has  the  two  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the  C'hamber  of  Deputies. 
In  front  of  the  Capitol  is  the  beautiful  Plaza  Mayor,  adorned,  like  all 
parks  in  Latin  America,  with  statues  and  a  fountain,  and  used  as  a 
popular  meeting  place  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  of  Brazil,  the  official  name  of  the  Republic,  has 
a  uni(|ue  position  among  the  American  nations.  The  early  capital 
of  the  country  was  Bahia  (Sao  Salvador).  In  1762  the  Government  was 
transferred  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when  it  was  a  viceroyalty,  and  was 
retained  there  under  the  Empire.  When  the  constitution  of  1891  was 
adopted  and  the  Republic  had  thereby  expressed  the  voice  of  the 
people,  although  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  not  repudiated  as  the  active 
hea<l  of  the  nation,  vet  Article  3  of  Title  I  expre.sslv  provides  for  the 


THE  CAVITOL  AT  LA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 

This  new  leRislative  palacc'is  situated  in  front  of  the  prineipai  square  of  the  city.  The  two  bodies.  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  are  commodiously  iiouscd  liere,  but 
various  suites  are  set  aside  for  tlie  I’resident  and  for  otlier  purposes  intimately  connected  with  the  routine  work  of  Congress.  The  lofty  tower  Is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  city. 
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establishment  in  the  central  plateau  of  the  Kepublic  of  a  special 
zone  to  be  the  future  Federal  Cajiital. 

For  that  reason  the  Cit}'  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  has  no  Capitol,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  National  C’onj'ress.  The  bicainaral 
s^'stem  is  that  adojited  by  the  constitution,  ami  therefore  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Dejnities  form  the  le<rislative  body,  but  each  meets 
in  a  buildin"  ajiart  from  the  other.  They  ai’c  of  no  great  architectural 
beauty,  but  are  substantial  and  for  the  jiresent  sei’ve  their  purpose. 
Historically,  however,  both  buildings  are  of  interest,  the  one  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Chamber  of  Dejiuties  haA'ing  t)nce  been  a  jirison,  and  from 
it  the  great  Brazilian  apostle  and  martyr  to  liberty,  Tiradentes, 
was  led  to  e.xecution. 

Consequently  the  matter  of  a  national  ca]>ital  is  unsettled.  The 
State  of  Goyaz,  where  the  indicated  plateau  is  located,  is  the  most 
central  State  of  the  Republic;  it  is  bounded  by  G  other  States,  and 
has  a  delightful  climate  and  salubrious  and  ])ictures(iue  surround¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  time,  when  railway  extension, 
now  being  so  rapidly  jnished  in  Brazil,  has  reached  and  crossed  Goyaz, 
the  acce.ssibihty  of  the  site  will  be  quite  as  favorable  as  that  of 
many  European  or  American  capitals.  The  future  capital  will 
therefore  be  erected  on  analogous  lines  to  the  cit}'  of  Washington. 
Already  plans  have  been  offered  to  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
practical  completion  of  the  scheme,  but  decisive  action  has  not  been 
taken. 

Of  the  remaining  nations  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  have  capitols 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The  island  Republics — (,'uba, 
l^ominican  Republic,  and  Haiti — arc  each  governed  by  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (e((ual  to  the  House  of  Representatives),  while 
those  of  Central  America  have  adojited  the  unicamaral  system,  the 
National  .rVssembly  lieing  called  a  Congress,  a  Legislature,  or  a  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  as  custom  may  dictate.  Each  Government  has,  of 
course,  a  building  or  buildings  in  which  the  legislative  body  holds  its 
sessions,  but  thej'  all  oifer  accommodation  for  other  departments 
of  national  activity,  such  as  the  offices  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  or  those 
whose  duties  are  of  national  character.  As  these  nations  grow,  and 
as  the  demands  for  governmental  activity  call  for  more  and  more 
space,  all  will  provide  their  Congresses  with  structures  set  apart  for 
one  exclusive  purpose,  and  the  additions  thus  made,  which  are  sure 
to  follow  the  artistic  impulses  of  the  Latin  sjiirit,  may  then  be  grouped 
in  the  series  of  structures  under  Capitols  of  Latin  America. 


THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS 


The  completion  of  the  Panama  C'anal  will  bring  the  Gala¬ 
pagos  Islands  into  the  limelight  of  the  world  stage.  In 
almost  a  straight  line  and  half  wa}’  from  Southampton 
to  Sidney,  their  future  maritime  importance  can  not  be 
exaggerated.  To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  tlie  opening  of  the  isth¬ 
mian  waterway  means  to  this  arcliipelago,  take  your  atlas  of  the 
world  and  measure  off  a  scale  distance  of  about  GOO  miles  from  the 
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AT  THE  CKOSSUOADS  OF  COMMERCE. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  Is  opened  the  Galapagos  Islands  will  be  in  the  track  of  the  steamers  of  the  world. 

west  coast  of  Ecuador  on  the  equator,  and  you  will  discover  the 
islands.  In  this  you  will  be  more  fortunate  than  some  of  the  early 
Spanish  navigators,  who  christened  them  the  “enchanted  isles,” 
because  they  were  supposed  to  appear  and  disappear  between  voyages. 
We  now  know  that  their  apparent  unstability  was  due  to  the  defective 
nautical  instruments  of  those  early  days  and  not  to  any  physical  phe- 
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noiiu'iion.  You  will  sec  at  a  jilanoe  that  the  islands,  about  two  days 
run  from  Panama,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Pacilie  entrance 
of  the  Canal  that  the  West  Indies  does  to  its  Atlantic  <;ateway.  It 
will  also  he  noticed  that  they  are  a  little  more  than  half  way  on  the 
trade  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Valparaiso. 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  now  almost  unknown 
archipelago  will  soon  he  a  port  of  call  for  the  steamships  of  the  world 
and  their  position  he  likened  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  in  the  northern  Pacific  The  settlement  on  Chatham  Island 
will  he  changed  from  the  status  of  a  ])enal  colony  to  that  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  center. 

The  rapidly  increasing  trade  between  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  Japan  brings  these  islands  in  the  pathways  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  vessels  of  the  latter  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distances  of  the  Galapagos  Islands 
from  the  principal  ports  of  the  world: 

Chatham  Island  to —  Miles.  Chatham  Island  to —  Miles. 

San  Francisco .  2,990  Auckland .  5,900 

Acapulco .  1,  230  Sydney .  7, 100 

Panama .  840  Ecuadorian  coast,  nearest  point. . .  530 

Payta .  570  ’  Guayaquil .  620 

Callao .  1,010  '  Honolulu .  4,600 

Valparaiso .  2, 190  i  Yokohama .  7,  990 

Lota .  2,430  ;  Southampton .  5,450 

This  grou})  is  remarkable  in  many  ways  and  the  story  of  the  isles 
from  the  ])rehistoric  period  when  nature  in  the  throes  of  some  great 
agony  threw  them  up  from  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  time  of 
their  discovery  and  occu])ation  by  man,  holds  much  of  interest. 

Xothing  is  known  definitely  of  the  tlate  when  the  islands  came 
into  being,  excejit  that  they  were  of  a  distinctly  later  a])pearance 
than  the  mountains  of  the  South  American  mainland.  Unique  from 
a  geological  point  of  view,  Dauwix,  who  visited  the  islands  in  1S35-6, 
evolved  a  curious  theory  to  account  for  the  ])eculiar  formation  of  the 
2,000  or  more  craters  that  make  up  the  grou}).  This  scientist  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  volcanic  protuberances  a])])eared  slowly  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  in  the  fashion  of  boiling  mud  bubbles  rising  gradually 
to  their  ])resent  heights  and  in  the  ])rocess  being  broken  down  on  the 
southeast  side  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  thus  ex})laining  the  uni¬ 
form  o])ening  of  the  craters.  Later  investigators  account  for  this 
curious  characteristic  of  the  volcanic  basins  in  a  much  more  prosaic 
way,  contending  that  the  islands  are  of  the  usual  igneous  formation  and 
that  the  action  of  the  elements,  an  almost  constant  trade  wind,  with 
occasional  rains,  have  in  time  torn  down  the  lava  walls  all  to  the 
windward  side.  Volcanically,  the  mountains  of  the  (Jahqiagos  are  no 
relation  to  the  sierras  of  South  America,  but  belong  to  the  igneous 
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livn^e  of  Panama,  l)oino  all  that  is  visihlo  ahovo  soa  level  of  a  system 
of  submaiine  hills  running  from  Veragua,  a  ])rovinee  of  the  Isthmian 
Kepuhlie,  in  the  direetion  of  the  islands  of  Ouha.  Coeos,  and  (’ul))ep])er, 
the  latter  the  most  northern  of  the  (lalajiagos  grou]).  Some  seientists 
think  them  the  remains  of  a  now  sunken  eontinent.  Owing  to  the 
isolation  (d‘  the  islands,  there  is  no  authentie  record  of  active  eru])tions, 
hut  we  know  that  as  far  back  as  173.5  volcanic  disturbances  were 
noticed,  while  in  1S14  and  lS2o  Knglish  ski])])ers  re])orted  the  craters 
active,  and  as  late  as  1907  a  new  ojiening  a])j)eared  on  James  Island, 
from  which  a  torrent  of  lava  floweil  to  the  sea. 

The  archi])elago  consists  of  1.5  larger  islands  and  about  40  smaller, 
with  a  total  area  variously  estimated  at  from  2,400  to  3,000  square 
miles,  included  between  latitude  0°  3S'  X.  and  1°  27'  S.  and  longitude 
S9°  16'  30"  W.  and  91°  40'  4.5"  W.  ('ul])e])er  and  \Venman  Isles 
lie  outside  of  this  radius  to  the  north.  The  most  im])ortant  in  area 


THE  SHORES  OF  THE  “ENCHANTED  ISLES.” 

The  desolation  of  the  shore  line  seemed  to  the  early  Spanish  navijrators  to  shroud  .some  mystery,  and 
sometimes  they  circled  the  islands  in  their  ships  for  days  before  attempting  a  landing. 


are  Albemarle,  Indefatigable,  X^arborough,  (diatham,  James,  and 
t'harles.  Other  islands  are  Hood,  Bindloe,  Abingdon,  Barrington, 
Tower,  Duncan,  Jarvis,  Brattle,  Cul])e])er,  and  Wenman.  These 
names  are  the  more  common  ones,  but  they  are  no  longer  official,  as 
the  Kepublic of  ?]cuador  renamed  the  archi])elago,  in  1892,  ‘A'olon,” 
in  honor  of  CoLUMBrs,  at  the  same  time  changing  the  nomenclature 
of  each  distinct  island  as  follows: 


Albemarle:  l.sabella. 

Indefatigable:  Infatiguable,  Tierra  de 
Valdez,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Santa  Cruz, 
Santiago. 

Narborough :  Fernandina. 

James:  Santiago,  San  Salvador,  Tierra  de 
Gil. 

Chatham:  Grande,  San  (.'ristobal. 

Charles:  Mascarin,  Floreana,  Santa  Maria. 


Hood:  Espanola. 

Bindloe:  Marchena,  Torreos. 
Abingdon:  Pinta.  Geraldino. 
Tower:  Genovesa. 

Culpeper:  Jervis,  Kabida,  Guerra. 
Wenman:  Nunez,  (iasna. 
Barrington:  .Santa  Fe. 

Duncan:  Pinzon. 

Islote  Redondo:  Hoeca  Kedonda. 


J 
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BANKER  FIRES. 


On  two  of  the  islands  of  the  Galapagos  Group  smoko  issuing  from  cratorside  fissures  testify  to  their 
voleanie  origin. 

these  as  the  Isles  Chatham  ami  Hood  of  our  day.  The  voyage  lasted 
more  than  a  \'ear,  and  when  the  seafaring  Inca  returned  to  Cuzco, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  he  hrouglit  as  trophies  a  ‘‘throne  of  copper, 
numerous  negro  jnisoners,  and  skins  of  animals  like  unto  horses” 
(otaria  jubata?).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  coun¬ 
tries  the  daring  Peruvian  voyager  did  visit  where  he  found  tlie  throne, 
the  negoes,  and  the  skins,  as  they  are  all  foreign  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  especially  the  negro.  Certainly  he  did  not  capture 
these  latter  in  any  Cialapagean  island.  That  tlie  group  was  known 
to  the  Quichuas.  liowever.  is  jirobable.  These  people  were  great 
fishermen,  using  large,  well-constructed  sailing  rafts  in  the  quest  for 


The  same  uncertainty  that  clouds  the  history  of  the  pristine 
geologic  appearance  of  this  archijielago  holds  with  the  records  of  the 
date  of  its  discovery  by  man  and  the  fiist  stories  of  the  islands 
come  to  us  in  a  most  roundabout  fashion.  Lett(‘rs  of  sailors  ami 
priests  sent  from  Peru  in  the  period  following  the  compiest  tell  of  the 
])ossible  earlier  discovery  of  at  least  two  of  the  islands.  An  ancient 
Incan  legend  would  lead  one  to  belii've  that  the  archipelago  was 
known  to  the  Kings  of  Quito,  having  bec'ii  discoveied  hv  the  Incan 
Tupac  Yupanqui,  who,  according  to  theii'  traditions,  made  a  voyage 
of  discovery  on  the  Pacific  during  A\hich  he  fell  in  with  the  two 
islands  (Fire  and  Seaward).  A  modern  writer  attempts  to  identify 
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sea  food,  so  it  is  (aisily  possible,  es])eeially  when  we  consider  tlie 
relation  of  the  antarctic  current  to  the  isles,  that  some  of  their  craft 
found  the  way  to  what  we  now  call  tin*  (lalapas;os  Islands.  Leaving 
the  (piestion  of  (^uicliua  discovery  ])erliaps  forever  undetermined, 
we  do  know  that  Thomas  he  Bf.ki.anc.v,  third  hisho])  of  I’anaina, 
was  the  fiist  European  to  sight  the  (ialapagos,  on  the  lOtli  of  March, 
1.53").  This  exploring  j)relate  is  also  ci('dited  with  being  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  bananas  into  the  Westeiii  Continent. 

llis  discovery  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  was  quite  accidental  and 
came  about  tluring  a  voyage  from  Panama  to  Peiu,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  report  on  the  doings  of  Pizauro,  for  the  worthy  bishop 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  King.  According  to  his  letters,  the 
l)rclate  hd't  Panama  on  the  23d  of  February,  1.53."),  laying  a  course 
for  Inca  land.  All  went  well  until  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  ship 
ran  into  calm  weather,  and  was  drawn  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents 
for  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  watch  descried  land, 
which  was  a  welcome  sight,  as  little  water  remained  in  the  casks. 
Bishop  Berlanga  and  his  crew  were  doomed  to  tlisa])j)ointment  in 
their  seaich  for  water  on  this  island;  .so,  after  in  a  measure  satisfying 
their  thirst  with  tunas  (prickly  pears'),  they  left  the  turtles  in  po.sses- 
sion  of  its  desolate  shores  and  sought  el.sewhere. 

Foitunately,  a  few  days  later  (Passion  Sunday),  they  landed  on 
another  island,  larger  and  of  more  inviting  aspect  than  the  first, 
and  here,  after  first  solemnizing  mass  in  honor  of  the  day,  their 
efforts  in  seaich  of  springs  were  rewai'ded  by  the  finding  of  a  plentiful 
sup])ly  of  water. 

It  must  have  been  a  picturesque  ceremony — the  celebration  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  on  these  desolate  shores.  Picture  a  rough 
cross,  sheari'd  u])  from  a  pile  of  lava  rock,  the  hishoi)-cai)tain  howeil 
before  it.  his  hard,  drawn  face  and  giizzled  heard  just  showing  above  the 
gold  and  ])urpl(‘  chasuble;  as  acolyte  some  gaunt  prototype  of  Don 
Qi  IXGTE  chanting  the  respon.ses  in  a  rough,  deep  bass,  while  the  ship’s 
company,  a  moth'y  hand  of  soldiers  in  (pieer  helmets,  leather  jerkins, 
witli  long  Toledo  blades  on  hip,  and  sailors,  more  than  half  pirates  in 
dress  and  hopes,  knelt  in  strong  devotion  and  perfect  faith,  the  great 
turtles,  huge  black  lizards,  and  fearless  birds  watching  curiously  the 
thirst-racked  and  famine-worn  humans  who  thus  distuiLed  their 
haunts.  Indeed,  the  siiirit  of  the  Gross  was  strong  within  the  early 
conquerors. 

The  good  bishop  was  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  churchman,  and  he 
determined  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  archij)elago;  but 
he  gave  no  name  to  the  group,  and  after  a  stay  of  ten  days  turned 
the  prow  of  his  ship  toward  Peru.  From  the  data  available  it  would 
seem  that  Berlanga  landed  first  at  Barrington  Island,  ])assed  Charles, 
and  found  water  on  Chatham  Isle,  where  he  also  discovered  what  at 
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first  soomcd  (liainoiuls  and  andxT.  He  ^ives  little  account  of  the 
flora  and  fauna,  hut  makes  reference  to  that  fact  afterwards,  often 
verified,  that  the  indijjenous  birds  ditl  not  take  fli>;ht  at  the  aj)proach 
of  man,  hut  allowed  themselv(*s  to  he  taken  by  haiul. 

After  liishop  Beui.an'ga  left  the  ishuuls  their  existence  was  again 
ignored,  and  they  remained  almost  forgotten  for  a  space  of  eleven 
years,  when  Diego  de  Rivadeneira,  who,  in  carrying  on  war  against 
the  constituted  authority  at  the  time,  was  compelled  to  put  to  sea 
without  chart  or  compass.  He  arrived  at  Albemarle  and  found  time 
to  study  the  fauna  to  some  extent,  and  described  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  forms  of  bird  life  peculiar  to  the  island.  This  was  the 
beautiful  gerfalcon  {Craxirex  gahtjKigoenKis),  a  bird  of  prey  that  lived 
off  the  young  of  the  land  turtles,  thus  being  the  first  element  that 
has  brought  about  the  almost  total  extinction  of  the  testudo,  that 
remarkable  rejitile  found  nowhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Rivadeneira  also  left  the  group  nameless,  but  after  arriving  safely 
at  Acapulco  and  making  his  peace  with  the  jiowers  that  were,  his 
<liscoverv  was  made  known  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  post  of  governor  of  the  islands,  a  position  he  never 
filleil,  howeviH’.  The  archipelago  now  was  well  known  to  the  Spanish 
mariners,  and  for  reasons  already  suggesteil  were  called  the  Enchanted 
Isles.  Ortelius,  however,  in  his  map  of  America  aiul  the  South 
Sea,  published  in  1570,  indicated  the  group  under  the  name  Galapagos, 
which  designation  it  has  held  ever  since.  Ambrose  Cowley,  a  sea 
rover  of  the  seventeenth  century,  gave  the  islands  individual  names, 
some  of  which  hold  to  this  day.  The  group  became  the  rendezvous 
of  the  ])irates  who  ravaged  the  west  coast  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They  laid  in  supplies  of  rum 
and  flour  on  these  convenient  isles  and  used  them  as  a  base,  for 
planning  and  fitting  out  numerous  marauding  expeditions. 

The  South  Pacific  whalers  also  made  jiort  in  the  islands  and  early 
rejiorted  them  as  most  satisfactory  fishing  grounds,  a  distinction  they 
stilt  enjoy.  Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  exact,  in 
1793,  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  ordered  a  survey  of  the  archijielago  made, 
as  it  was  part  of  his  domains,  and  Ai.onso  de  Torres  carried  out  his 
orders. 

A  copy  of  Torres’s  map  was  fouiul  in  the  archives  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  in  Spain  in  1S91,  but  it  is  quite  imperfect  and  of  little 
value  geographically,  however  most  interesting  historically. 

During  the  period  of  revolution  against  Spanish  authorit}^  in  South 
America  the  islands  were  much  useil  by  the  privateers  that  preyed 
on  Spanish  commerce,  being  visited  bv  those  two  active  Argentine 
corsairs,  BrciiAKi)  and  Brown,  who  came  to  divide  their  booty  and 
settle  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between  them.  With  the  fall  of 
Spanish  power  the  isles  were  in  a  measure  forgotten  and  these  deso- 


V.,  and  scicntifUi  siK’iolics  liavc  soiU  (^x|M*diU()us<lo\vn  to  this  island  in  order 
si)ociiiu*ns. 
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Into  shores  wore  only  touclunl  l)y  an  occasional  whaler  or  some  cir¬ 
cumnavigatin';  sailor,  the  archij)ela<;o  actually  remaiuinj;  no  man’s 
land  until  F'ehruary  12,  1S:12.  when  the  Ecuadorean  (lovernment 
formally  took  possession  of  the  <;roup.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  this 
act  of  occupation  was  inspired  by  a  North  American,  a  ].,ouisianian 
named  Vii.i.amii..  who  left  his  native  territory  when  it  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  <;entleman  had  <;ained 
certain  distinction  in  the  Ecuadorean  army  duriiif;  the  wars  a<;ainst 
Spain,  bearing  the  title  of  <;eneral. 

(leneral  Vii.i.amii.  entered  on  a  jilan  of  colonization  with  <;reat 
enthusiasm.  lie  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Ecuadorean  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  reco<rnition  for  his  havin';  brought  the  islands  to  the 
notice  of  the  ollicials  of  this  llejmblic.  He  induced  some  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  best  families  of  Guaya'piil  to  accoiujiany  him 
to  ('harles  Island,  where  he  established  the  Society  for  the  (’oloniza- 
tion  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Galapagos,  lie  imported  cattle,  horses, 
donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  jiigs,  and  chickens,  which  were  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  several  of  the  larger  islands,  and  he  immediately 
began  the  cidtivation  of  potatoes,  beans,  corn,  and  household  vege¬ 
tables.  Afterwards  he  took  up  the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  and  citrus  fruits,  coffee,  and  other  products  suitable  to  the 
climate.  II is  enterprise  met  with  great  success  at  first,  and  every 
thing  pointed  to  a  prosperous  and  happy  future  for  this  self-exiled 
band  of  modern  Korixson  ('husoes. 

Trade  was  established  with  the  different  whalers  that  frequented 
these  oceans,  and  the  colony  began  the  export  of  turtle  oil,  which  was 
a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 

Unfortunately  the  originator  of  the  scheme  soon  lost  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
Ecmnlorean  Government  found  the  islands  a  suitable  place  for  use 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  undesirable  citizens,  and  a  constantly  di¬ 
minishing  trade  between  the  group  and  the  main  coast,  due  to  various 
circumstances,  caused  the  original  colonizers  to  become  discouraged. 
The  undesirable  (dement  became  an  extremely  disturliing  factor, 
dissensions  were  rife,  and  assassination  frecpient,  until  finally  in  1S51 
the  once  happy  settlement  of  2,50  people  had  dwindled  to  a  colony 
of  13,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  4  minor  ollicials  and  <S  criminals. 
During  an  absence  of  the  authorities,  the  criminals  took  possession  of  a 
visiting  American  whaler,  murdered  the  crew,  followed  the  governor 
to  Albemarle  Island,  whither  he  had  gone,  murdered  him,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  where  they  fell  in  with  another 
ship  which  they  assaulted,  overpowering  the  crew,  and  put  29  defense¬ 
less  people  to  the  sword.  Kortunately  this  band  of  pirates  was 
shorth’  afterwards  captured  and  met  the  fate  that  their  crimes 
merited. 


•inu'iis  of  lli(!  Icstiido  oil  llie  hacks  of  donkeys  that  are  found  runninf;  wild  on  sovera  of  tlie  islands. 


phrase,  as  ‘‘a  little  world  within  itself.”  lie  uses  this  term  of  de- 
seriptive  nomenelature  heeause  on  these  islands  he  found  eertain 
animal  and  vejretahle  sj)eeies  that  existed  in  no  other  part  of  the 
known  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Dauwix  was  not  able  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  islands,  and  it  would  seem  that  eertain  of  his  eonelusions 
were  influeneed  by  the  faet  that  he  visited  the  <;rou))  durinf;  the  diy 
season,  and  any  one  familiar  with  conditions  in  tropical  countries 
would  easily  mulerstand  how  the  a])])earance  of  the  country  would  he 
entirely  chan<red  after  the  rains. 


THE  LAVA  LEVEL,  OALAPAC.OS  ISLANDS,  ECT'ADOR. 

The  lower  level  of  lava,  in  the  fieologie  formation  of  the  islands  of  the  (Jalapacos,  gives  no  foreknowledge 
of  the  existenee  of  the  fertile  highlands. 


During  the  time  tluit  Vii.la.mil  was  j^overnor  of  the  isltuids  they 
were  visited  by  the  famous  scientist,  C’hakles  Dauwin,  who  stojiped 
at  Chatham  Island  in  lSd5.  The  record  t)f  this  visit  will  be  found 
in  “The  Voyajre  of  the  JUagh  '’  a  book  which  (’hahles  ELi.fOTT 
designated  as  one  of  the  Harvard  classics.  The  observations  of  this 
famous  scientist  are  extremely  interestinjr,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  sometimes  statial  that  the  study  of  the  geology,  flora, 
and  fauna  of  this  archijielago  served  as  the  insjiiration  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  work,  “The  Origin  of  Sjiecies.”  lie  has  given  the  islands  a  unique 
jilace  in  biological  studies,  describing  the  archipelago  in  a  most  apt 
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Dauwi.v  and  subsequent  investigators  were  all  struck  by  the 
fact  of  the  |)eculiar  appearance  of  the  islands,  the  visible  surface  of 
the  "round  being  studded  with  the  remains  of  innumerable  extinct 
craters,  which  one  writer  describes  as  recalling  tlie  flesh  of  a  person 
who  has  suffered  severely  from  smallpox.  The  islands  may  be  said 
to  be  a  grajduc  study  in  geology,  or,  jierhaps  more  accurately,  an 
object  lesson  in  the  effect  of  climates.  For  the  first  600  feet,  ajiproxi- 
mately,  of  elevation,  there  is  nothing  save  a  desolate  waste  of  acres 
of  lava  rocks,  over  wliich  crawl  numbers  of  huge  lizards  and  gigantic 
turtles,  recalling  vividly  .some  possible  antediluvian  landscajie. 
From  600  to  800  feet  there  will  be  found  stunted  vegetable  growth, 
while  above  the  latter  altitude  the  process  of  disintegration  has 
gone  on  whereby  a  fertile  soil  has  been  brought  into  being,  and  the 
whole  shows  a  country  of  hillock  and  meadow  land  that  comes  as  a 
delightful  surprise  to  the  beholder,  after  the  desolation  of  the  lower 
levels.  The  summits  vary  in  heiglit  from  1,600  to  3,700  feet,  and 
on  some  of  the  islands  are  found  craters  extending  4  or  o  miles  across. 
'I'he  valleys  of  these  craters  form  e.xtensive  meadows  wherein  thousand 
of  cattle,  known  to  be  descendants  of  the  original  importation  in 
1832,  now  browse,  molested  onh’  by  the  modern  hide  exporter  and 
the  offsjiring  of  the  first  dogs  brought  over  by  Villamil. 

The  sea  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands  merit  notice.  It 
would  seem  tliat  the  great  Humboldt,  current  running  toward  tlie 
west  and  northwest,  meets  the  Central  American  water  sweep,  thus 
forming  a  whirlpool  at  this  point.  The  speed  of  the  current  reaches 
the  figure  of  2^  miles  an  hour. 

The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  remarkable  here. 
( )n  one  side  of  Albemarle  Island  a  foot  below  the  surface,  80°  F.  was 
reported,  while  on  the  other  side,  the  temperature  was  found  to  be 
less  than  60°  F.  These  currents  and  the  trade  winds  combine  to  give 
the  islands  a  delightful  climate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
crossed  by  the  Equator,  and  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it 
is  said  that  nowhere  can  you  find  weather  conditions  more  healthful 
or  agreeable.  In  the  higher  jiarts  of  that  section  capable  of  exten¬ 
sive  cultivation  the  climate  is  comparable  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
'Pile  rainy  season  provides  an  abundance  of  water,  which  collects 
in  the  craters  and  fissures  of  the  volcanic  formations,  where  it  remains 
during  part  of  the  dry  season.  The  lower  levels,  however,  are  arid 
during  most  of  the  year.  The  average  temjierature  is  72°  F., 
although  during  the  season  of  calm  it  will  be  found  much  hotter  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  islands. 

As  already  stated,  the  indigenous  animal  life  of  the  archipelago  is  in 
its  way  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  When  Dauwun 
first  visited  the  islands  he  determined  26  distinct  species  of  land 
birds,  25  of  which  were  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  since 
71790— Bull.  2—11 - 4 
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that  time  otlier  naturalists,  wlio  liave  studied  this  feature,  claim  that 
there  are  58  jieculiar  species,  and  possibly  more.  Darwin  ])uts  for¬ 
ward  the  liypothesis  that  all  of  these  are  descended  from  a  single 
species,  bavin"  been  modilied  in  form  and  color  durinft  the  course  of 
a<res. 

Of  the  reptiles  the  most  interestin"  are  the  turtles  and  lizards. 
'Pile  former,  the  Galapagos,  are  found  nowhere  else,  and  at  one  time 
literally  swarmed  over  the  islands.  They  were  huge,  measuring  some¬ 
times  3  feet  from  the  breast  shell  to  the  dome  of  the  back;  slow  of 
movement,  making  about  4  miles  a  day  when  walking;  long,  thin 


A  CUATEU  HAY. 

The  .seas  that  surround  the  archipelago  are  ever  .smooth. 


necks  and  curiously  small  heads  and  broad  Hat  flappers;  their  whole 
apjiearance  suggesting  some  dwarfed  descendant  of  the  Pleistocene 
age.  Some  sjieciniens  weighed  as  mucli  as  600  pounds,  but  these 
giants  are  ver}'  rare  nowadays.  An  expedition  that  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  with  the  special  object  of  getting  specimens  of  the  Galajiagos 
turtle,  after  considerable  difliculty  could  only  find  a  few  weigliing  40 
or  50  jiounds.  Formerly,  cruisers  or  ships  that  stoi)ped  at  the  island 
liatl  no  difficulty  in  killing  great  numbers  of  these  reptiles,  but  latterly 
a  combination  of  circumstances  are  working  for  tlieir  complete 
extinction. 
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The  turtles  yield  iv  peculiar  (piality  of  oil  that  can  he  useil  in  place 
of  lard.  The  inediuiu-sized  ones  contain  from  5  to  6  gallons  of  this 
product,  worth  about  75  cents  "old  per  "allon,  ami  as  it  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  to  extract  the  oil,  it  is  easily  seen  how  the  turtle  hunters 
would  pursue  their  callin"  until  thev  had  completely  exterminated 
this  remarkable  reptile. 

The  do"s  that  roam  the  islands  have  also  contributed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  turtles,  and  their  method  of  attack  merits  description.  Upon 
the  apjiroach  of  a  pack,  the  reptile  withdraws  within  his  shell,  then 
the  (lofts  sit  patiently  in  a  circle  around  him  until  iTturniii"  confi¬ 
dence  prompts  the  tortoise  to  put  out  a  claw.  The  dofts  seize  it,  and 
in  the  resultant  stru""le  they  get  a  hold  on  his  oth(*r  memb(*rs.  Then 
it  is  only  a  (piestion  of  time  when  the  dogs  are  sure  of  their  meal. 

In  connection  with  these  turtles,  a  peculiar  roughened  condition 
of  the  back  of  the  shell  on  some  of  the  larger  ones  is  responsible  for 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  of  almost  incalculable  age.  It  was 
thought  that  this  roughened  condition  was  due  to  the  falling  of  lava 
on  their  backs,  thrown  out  in  the  first  eruptions. 

The  lizards  are  of  two  kinds,  the  land  and  marine  lizard,  the 
latter  {Amhhjrliyncus  cnifitaius)  being  the  last  surviving  species  of  a 
genus  widely  dispersed  in  the  Mesozoic  age.  The  study  of  the  habits  of 
this  reptile  afforded  Dakwix  much  enlightenment  as  well  as  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  in  his  book,  “The  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'’  he  descrilx's 
how  he  plagued  them  with  a  stick,  started  a  fight  between  two  sp(‘ci- 
mens,  and  otherwise  amused  himself  at  the  exjiense  of  this  degenerate 
descendant  of  a  jirehistoric  age. 

The  islands  are  seal  rookeries  of  consideralile  importance,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  skin  “resembling  that  of  a  horse,’’  which  the  Span¬ 
iards  speak  of  as  being  one  of  the  trophies  of  YrPAC  Tupaxquy,  the 
Incan  king,  was  perhaps  a  seal  pelt.  As  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  industry,  it  is  known  that  at  one  time  a  firm  in  Callao  took  10,()()() 
sealskins  annually  from  the  archijielago.  Some  of  the  seals  of  the 
(Haria  jubaia  species  frecpiently  grow  to  the  size  of  a  bull,  but  there 
is  also  a  smaller  species  which  is  generally  found  about  5  or  6  feet 
long. 

The  plants  of  the  islands  are  even  more  remarkable  in  their  way 
than  the  animals.  In  the  study  of  botany  190  species  have  been 
found  indigenous  to  the  Galajiagos.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  plants  is  the  orchilla  weed  (Rocella  tinctoria),  commonly  known 
as  dyers’  moss.  This  weed  finds  it  value  from  the  fact  that  before 
the  discovery  of  analine  dyes  it  formed  the  basis  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  certain  tints.  At  one  time  it  brought  a  price  of  S5  to  $0  per 
pound  in  the  market,  and  the  gathering  of  orchilla  was  a  very  profit¬ 
able  commercial  undertaking.  The  fact  that  this  plant  was  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  middle  levels  of  the  islands  led  to  a  second 
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and  also  ilisastrous  attempt  at  colonization.  One  Vaedizan  obtained 
a  concession  from  the  Kcnadorean  Oovernment  for  the  exclusive 
collection  of  all  the  orchilla  in  the  (lalapafios  <;rouj).  In  puttinfj  his 
concession  into  elfect  he  tried  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  Islands, 
but  after  a  precarious  existence  for  a  number  of  years  the  colonists 
assassinated  Vai.dizax  and  made  their  way  back  to  the  mainland. 

All  those  who  have  studied  flora  and  fauna  in  the  <;roup  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  former,  instead  of  bein<;  representative 
of  what  they  expected  to  find  in  a  trojiical  island,  was  more  of  that 
class  of  botany  encountered  in  the  highlands  of  the  Andes.  The 
vejtetation  here  found  at  1,000  feet  havin<>:  much  in  common  with 
that  fjrowinjj:  at  10.000  f(>et  elevation  on  tin*  mountains  of  the  main- 


TllE  HIDE  HUNTERS. 

The  wild  cattle  of  .\lbemarle  Island  are  hunted  for  their  hides,  being  a  considerable  source  of  income 
for  the  concessionaire. 

land.  In  truth,  there  is  nothiiift  about  the  islands  to  convey  an 
idea  that  they  are  in  the  most  tropical  of  all  tropical  latitudes, 
tiirectly  under  the  Equator. 

The  fishinj;  ftrounds  of  the  fjroup  have  been  famous  for  years  up 
and  down  the  west  coast,  cotlfish  bein<t  especially  numerous  in  this 
vicinity,  while  lobsters  without  claws  and  oysters  are  found  on  the 
rocks  surroundinj;  the  islands. 

As  a  fish  story,  the  experience  of  the  owner  of  an  auxiliaiy  launch, 
who  recently  made  a  cruise  throughout  the  islands,  is  given.  This 
gentleman  sets  forth  that  he  caught  50  codfish  on  a  line,  averaging 
12  pounds,  the  largest  weighing  IS  pounds,  in  less  tluin  an  hour. 
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That  is  about  1  fish  a  minute,  which  would  seem  to  be  about  all  the 
most  exactin';  follower  of  Isaac  Walton  could  wish. 

There  are  larf'e  accumulations  of  salt  throughout  the  various 
islands,  so  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  plants  for  the 
catchin"  and  saltin';  of  fish  would  seem  to  hold  out  hopes  of  con¬ 
siderable  success. 

That  the  islands  are  of  economic  value  is  clearly  established,  but 
if  any  doubt  remains  of  this  point,  it  should  be  dispelled  by  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  what  the  last  colonizer  accomplished.  A  man  named  Manuel 
J.  CoBos  established  a  hacienda  and  be^an  the  cultivation  of  su^ar 
cane,  lie  was  not  ne<;lectful  of  other  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  opportunities,  for  in  addition  to  his  su<;ar  cane  he  planted  all 


WHERE  “OKCIIILLA”  ('.ROWS, 

<  >rchilla  (Roccdla  tinctoria),  commonly  known  a.s  dyers  moss,  is  the  l)!i.se  )i  certain  dyes  and  aiso  of 
litmus.  It  is  aiso  used  in  tintinp  the  littid  of  spirit  thermometers.' 


characters  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  most  of  which  prosperetl  exceeil- 
iii};!}'.  In  fact,  his  “Centro  del  Pr()j;reso,’’  which  was  the  name  of 
his  su};ar  mill,  rapidly  increased  in  value,  anil  in  a  few  years  a  barren 
section  of  land  of  no  value  was  transformed  into  a  prosperous  suj;ar 
plantation  which  could  have  been  easih'  disposed  of  for  S15(), ()()(). 
('oBos  was  sometimes  called  the  “Kin*;  of  the  Galapa<;os  Islands,’' 
and  it  is  feared  that  he  exercised  his  power  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
despot,  lie  was  the  supreme  authority,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
inflicted  the  death  penalty,  which  he  sometimes  varied  by  a  sentence 
of  exile,  the  adjacent  islands  bein';  found  eminently  convenient  as 
a  place  to  which  he  could  send  such  persons  whom  he  judged  merited 
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this  character  of  punishment.  He  also  found  it  convenient  to 
establish  his  own  hank,  and  issued  paper  and  metal  currency  with 
which  he  paid  his  laborers.  Tlie  advantajjes  of  this  plan  are  .self- 
evident. 

The  hkmadorean  (iovernment  has  several  times  begun  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  the  islands,  and  as  far  back  as  18.51  the  preliminaries 
of  transfer  were  arranged  with  the  Unitetl  States,  the  sum  offered 
being  83, ()()(), 000  for  the  right  of  collecting  the  guano  that  could  be 
found  on  the  islands.  For  various  reasons  the  sale  fell  through,  and 
while  since  that  time  tentative  negotiations  have  been  commenced 
during  different  administrations,  no  definite  agreement  has  ever  been 
reached.  It  is  rumored  that  a  prominent  financier  who  is  largeh' 
interested  in  h>uadorean  enterprises  has  more  than  a  lien  on  these 
islands. 

Summarized,  the  resources  of  the  islands  are  as  follows;  The  wild 
cattle  found  in  large  numbers  on  several  of  the  islands,  especially 
.Vlbemarle,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  cattle  is 
about  40, 000;  the  galapagos,  or  land  turtle,  whose  commercial  value 
has  already  been  detailed,  but  whicli  is  unfortunately  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  numbers;  the  orchilla,  no  longer  as  valuable  as  in  former 
years;  donkeys,  of  which  20,000  fine  specimens  are  roaming  wild  on 
James  Island;  seals,  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  most  of  the 
islands;  fisheries,  already  referred  to;  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  other  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  products,  ('itrus  fruits  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  climate 
and  coffee  has  been  cultivated  with  success.  There  are  a  number  of 
sulphur  deposits,  as  might  be  expected  in  volcanic  formations.  Some 
investigators  see  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  in  these. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  emphasize  what  has  been  said 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  article,  that  the  situation  of  these 
islands  on  the  crossroads  of  commerce  will  undoubtedly  make  them 
a  considerable  international  factor  of  importance  in  the  future.  It 
might  be  found  advisable  for  ships  passing  through  the  Panama  ('anal 
to  coal  at  this  point.  The  trade  winds  make  it  possible  to  lay  down 
coal  from  Australia  or  Lota  much  more  cheaply  at  ('hatham  Island 
than  at  Acapulco  or  Panama  on  the  mainland.  Because  of  their 
position  within  striking  ilistance  of  this  latter  place  their  strategic 
value  would  be  considerable  under  certain  conditions. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  briefly  the  economic 
resources  of  the  (hdapagos  Islands,  ('ertain  phases  of  their  possible 
tlevelopment  have  been  only  indicated,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Archipelago  de  ('olon,  as  the  group  is  now  called,  will  be  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  ])ossessions  of  the  Elcuadorean  (iovernment. 


TRADE  AND  DIPLOMACY 
BETWEEN  LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES' 


TIIEllE  are  as  many  nationalities  in  Latin  Ameriea  as  there 
are  in  Europe,  and  a  much  wider  ran<;e  and  variety  of 
climatic  and  topof^raphical  conditions.  Climate  and  topog¬ 
raphy  lire  vital  forces  in  the  manufacture  of  mental  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  human  being,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  vary,  one  from  another,  ([uite  as 
much  as  do  the  dilferent  nations  of  Europe.  A  discussion,  therefore, 
in  a  single  paper,  of  trade  ami  diplomatic  relations  between  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  must  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  similar 
discussion  of  the  same  (piestion  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  If  there  be  added  to  this  the  fact — which  is  sometimes  for¬ 
gotten — that  the  Latin-American  llej)ublics  owe  their  origin  to 
widely-varied  causes  and  nationalities,  it  is  clear  that  diplomacy 
and  trade  between  ourselves  and  one  or  another  of  these  repul)lics 
must  vary  quite  as  much  as  our  corresponding  relations  with  Norway, 
or  Italy,  or  Russia,  or  Germany,  or  England.  The  use  of  the  general 
term  “Latin  America”  has  become  common,  because  all  the  repub¬ 
lics  have  a  common  root  language  and  all  have  the  republican  form 
of  government.  And  yet  even  the  most  cursory  examination  shows 
that  the  actual  a])plication  of  the  re])ul)lican  form  varies  in  each 
country,  and  the  language  is  so  dilferent  that  hooks  intended  for 
Chile  must  be  worded  and  spelled  differently  from  those  for  Mexico 
or  the  Argentine.  Furthermore,  if  the  Uruguayan  inhabitants  to-day 
are  the  descendants  of  the  hard-headed,  clear-sighted,  businesslike 
Galicians,  th.ey  will  necessarily  have  (|uite  dilferent  ideas  of  trade 
and  diplomacy  from  the  Peruvians,  who  still  have  amongst  them 
thousands  of  the  descendants  of  the  cultured  Castilian  vicenys  and 
their  followers.  Any  serious  consideration  therefore  should  cover 
dijdomatic  and  trade  relations  between  oui’selves  and  a  single  Latin- 
American  Republic,  which  would  retpiire  a  series  of  ])apers  to  cover 
the  whole  subject.  Hence  this  paper  can  only  give  a  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  at  best. 

The  commercial  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  not 
only  humiliating,  but  sadly  out  of  date.  We  are  a  most  jwovincial  and 

“By  Joseph  Hamblen  Sears.  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association  in  Indianapolis,  December  29,  1910. 
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self-centered  group  of  90, 000, 000.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  our  southern  neighbors  is  a  small  matter,  but  our  ignorance 
of  ordinary  trade  conditions  is  appalling!  With  the  skillful  insight  of 
our  legislators — which  after  all  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  body  politic — 
our  laws  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  any  lines  of  transportation 
from  bringing  us  into  touch  with  anything  south  of  Panama.  But 
even  to  a  casual  traveler  our  traile  knowledge  of  South  America 
woidd  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not  humiliating.  We  shij),  for  instance, 
to  Lima,  in  Peru,  cases  of  goods  weighing  four  or  five  hundred  pounds. 
This  shipment  must  go  comjiletely  around  South  America,  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  in  a  foreign  ship  thousands  of  miles  iij)  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  through  the  Tropics  twice.  It  Anally  arrives  at 
Callao,  the  port  of  Lima.  This  port  is  an  ojien  roadstead,  exposed 
to  the  winds  that  come  all  the  way  from  Jajian.  Ships  must  anchor 
oir  the  surf  and  unload  into  barges.  The  latter  are  moored  to  the 
side  of  the  steamer;  and  always,  day  and  night,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less,  the  great  Pacific  swell  causes  them  to  rise  and  fall 
from  5  to  15  feet,  scraping  alongside  tlie  larger  craft.  The  500-pound 
case  must  be  lifted  by  derrick  out  of  the  steamer's  hold,  swung  over 
the  side,  and  lowered  into  the  barge.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  clear 
the  hatch  without  bui'sting  the  case.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
lower  the  case  into  the  barge  without  going  through  the  bottom  and 
sinking  the  whole  affair.  But  when  the  case  is  once  in  the  barge  it 
must  be  stowed  in  place  by  men  who  have  nothing,  and  never  can 
have  anything,  but  their  liands  to  move  it  aliout.  I  have  seen  a 
shipment  of  weighing  scales  from  the  United  States,  each  case  almost 
as  big  as  an  upright  piano,  which  these  persjiiring  and  cursing  Peru¬ 
vians  tried  to  unload.  Two  cases  cleared  the  ship  and  the  barge 
altogether  and  found  a  quiet  grave  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  absolutely  impossil)le;  but  the  next 
stage  is  pathetic  at  times.  Let  us  say  that  these  goods  are  liound 
for  some  interior  city.  Back  of  the  city  of  Lima  rise  the  great  hills 
of  the  Andes,  piled  one  upon  another,  forever  covered  with  snow, 
in  a  latitude  which  corresponds  with  Havana.  After  leaving  the 
railway  up  the  mountains,  there  is  only  one  way  to  reach  the  inte¬ 
rior  cities — by  winding  trails  in  some  cases  at  a  height  of  15,000 
or  16,000  feet.  No  wagons  can  go  there — only  the  mule  and  the 
llama.  These  animals — indeed,  nearly  always  the  latter,  because  the 
mule  has  difficulty  in  breathing  in  these  high  altitudes — must  carry 
everything.  And  they  will  go  on  for  days  with  a  50-pound  bundle  on 
each  side,  100  pounds  altogether,  in  two  packages.  What  are  they 
to  do  with  a  case  weighing  500  pounds  and  with  the  dimensions  of 
an  u])right  piano  ? 

It  seems  amazing  to  an  ordinary  person  that  such  ignorance 
should  exist  in  this  enlightened  country,  in  this  enlightened  age. 
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But  how  inufli  more  }imiizin<i  it  hocomos  whon  ono  considers  that 
these  goods  are  shipped  hv  eoinnu'reial  houses  wliose  business  it  is 
to  find  out  such  conditions! 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  examples  of  goods  slupj)ed  from  the 
I’nited  States.  There  are  almost  no  such  examples  of  goods  shipped 
from  (iermany.  or  Spain,  or  (Ireat  Britain. 

And  all  these  are  small  details,  of  which  there  are  many  more. 
For  example,  semi|)erishal)le  goods,  such  as  biscuits,  films,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commodities  affected  by  the  heat  or  the  cold,  the  wet  or 
dry  weather,  are  ship])ed  just  as  they  are  shipped  to  United  States 
ports;  yet  on  their  way  to  ('olombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
('bile  they  pass  through  the  Tropics,  through  latitudes  where  it  rains 
10  times  a  day  every  day  in  the  year,  through  latitudes  where  it 
has  not  rained  a  drop  in  a  hundred  years.  One  can  imagine  the 
kindly  thought  which  a  merchant  in  Cuzco  has  for  the  United  States 
when  he  receiv<*s  such  goods  ])acked  in  pjiper  ])arcels  or  wooden 
boxc's.  There  has  been  recently  shipi)ed  to  ('ochabamba,  in  Bolivia, 
a  consignment  of  1 .2.50  books.  They  were  packed  in  20.‘1  |)ackages. 
incased  in  air-tight  zinc  boxes,  which  were  inclosed  in  heavy  wooden 
casings.  And  this  is  the  journey  ahead  of  them: 

They  must  go  around  South  America,  be  landed  at  Mollendo  in 
I’eru  just  outside  the  surf  into  an  open  barge,  |)ut  ashore  behind 
a  breakwater  and  |)acked  upon  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  car.  They 
will  then  rise  slowly  and  laboriously  into  the  Andes  to  a  height  of 
12,000  feet.  There  they  are  transferred  tt)  a  steamer  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  a  lake  80  to  .50  miles  wide  and  120  miles  long.  The  steamer 
will  go  out  of  sight  of  land  up  there  amongst  the  peaks  of  the  Andes 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  finally  next  day  the  cases  will  be 
loaded  upon  a  little  train  and  run  two  hours  into  La  Paz.  Thence 
they  must  go  on  the  backs  of  llamas  up  through  the  mountains  to 
Cochabama.  Yet  the  company  which  shipped  these  books  once 
shipped  the  same  (piantity  in  two  enormous  cases  and  wondered 
that  they  never  arrived  at  their  destination!  It  would  be  laughable 
if  it  were  not  humiliating.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  romances  of  the  days  of  Pizauko  and  the  Incas,  but 
practical  commercial  facts  in  the  year  11)10. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  custom  in  the  United  States,  roughly 
speaking,  to  sell  goods  on  what  is  called  “80  days’  time;’’  that  is.  unless 
other  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  ])urchaser  is  supposed  to  pay  80 
<lays  after  shipment  of  the  order,  or  at  most  80  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  goods.  The  corresponding  period  in  most  Latin-American 
countries  is  six  months.  A  six-months’  credit  with  us  would  be 
12  months’  credit  in  most  Latin-American  covintries.  Yet  this 
appears  to  be  so  little  known  that  when  a  South  American  stipulates 
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that  liis  payment  is  to  l)o  made  in  six  months,  the  Xortli  American 
merchant  in  most  cases  thinks  tliat  liis  customer  must  lie  “had 
])ay,''  and  the  sale  is  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  husiness  inter<tity 
of  the  Spanish-American  is  so  high  that  he  very  seldom  fails  to  pay. 
This  simple  fact  is  not  in  itself  particularly  interesting  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  fact  on  the  part  of 
merchants  in  the  ITiited  States  that  is  of  moment,  for  this  one 
small  point  alone  causes  unending  friction,  day  hy  day,  and  the 
South  Ameiican  turns  again,  as  he  has  many  times  before,  to  the 
Hritisher,  or  the  (ierman,  for  something  that  perhaps  is  less  satisfac- 
torj^  to  him. 

We  will  not  learn  that  such  customs,  though  dilferent  from  our 
own,  may  he  (piite  as  good,  if  not  better.  The  Euro])ean  has  gone 
into  South  America  and  learned  the  facts  for  himself.  lie  has 
taken  the  attitude  that  if  he  is  to  do  husiness  with  Latin  America 
he  must  learn  Taitin-American  customs  and  adapt  his  husiness  to 
them.  Our  merchant  takes  the  attitude  that  the  jmrchaser  in 
Latin  America  must  change  his  customs  of  trade  and  adojit  those 
of  the  United  States.  And  we  wonder  why  we  do  not  increase  our 
trade  with  South  America ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  up  the  (piestions  of  drafts,  of 
exchange,  and  of  branch  banking,  but  that  is  a  subject  for  a  .series 
of  pajiers  in  itself.  Suflice  it  to  note  here  that,  so  long  as  the  banking 
laws  of  the  United  States  forbid  any  form  of  surcursal,  or  branch, 
just  so  long  will  most  of  the  banking  business  of  Latin  America  be 
done  through  I^ondon.  This  one  matter  of  exchange  has  a  most 
vital  inlluence  on  our  trade  with  South  America.  Each  Republic 
to-day  has  within  its  borders  branch  ollices  of  Eurojiean  banks,  and 
the  lines  of  trade  necessarily  follow  these.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  certain  of  our  banks  would  open  branches  in  many  South  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  were  it  not  that  our  laws,  or  at  all  events  the  jiresent 
interpretations  of  our  laws,  forbid  it. 

In  like  manner  the  question  of  transportation  is  a  block  in  the 
progress  of  closer  relations  through  trade  with  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors.  In  fact,  the  transportation  situation  is  the  most  typical  and 
most  pathetic  of  all. 

It  is  (lilhcult  to  believe  that  the  nation,  which  50  years  ago  began 
the  commerce  of  the  world  with  South  America,  now  has  not  one 
steamship  line  beyond  the  ecjuator  which  regularly  flies  the  American 
flag;  that  91  per  cent  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
world  is  carried  in  foreign  ships;  that  something  over  $.300, 000, 000  a 
year  is  paid  by  the  American  people  to  foreign  nations  to  carry  that 
trade! 
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SiMiiitor  Koot'*  liiis  pithercil  tofxetlier  some  dramatic  fijiurcs  that 
ari‘  expressive  of  the  present  status.  lie  says: 

In  the  year  endinj;  June  :I0,  1!»05,  there  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  steamers 
and  siiliii'j  vessels,  tlyinir  the  flap  of  Austria-IIunpary,  120;  of  Norway,  112;  of  Italy, 
l(i5;  of  Arpentine,  2GI;  of  rrance,  :M!(;  of  (Jermany,  057;  of  (ireat  Rritain,  1,785;  of 
the  United  States,  no  steamers  and  7  sailinp  vessels,  2  of  which  were  in  distress. 

Tlie  ]ii<r]i  cost  of  liviii"  in  our  country,  tlie  liijili  wajres,  tlie  liijili 
prices  of  material  make  it  cost  us  S4.R7  per  ton  more  than  it  costs  a 
(lerman  steamship  company  to  run  a  vessel.  That  is  to  say,  it  costs 
an  American  shipowner  S43, 7(1(1  a  year  more  to  run  a  l(),()()0-ton 
steamer  than  it  costs  a  German  shipowner  to  run  the  same  vessel. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  (ierman  Government  suhsidi/.es  the  lines 
runninj;  to  South  America.  How  can  an  American  comjiete  with 
this  double  handicap  f 

Yet  when  the  stdiject  of  ship  subsidy  is  hrou<rht  forward,  as  it  has 
been  specifically  in  Coiifrress  for  three  or  four  years,  there  is  distinct 
o))])()sition.  Tj)  to  the  present  time  this  has  been  stroiipj  enou<;h  to 
kill  any  and  all  measures,  althoujrh  the  total  expense  necessary  to 
subsidize  lines  runnin<j:  to  all  parts  of  South  America  from  the  United 
States  ami  sullicient  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  lines  run- 
nin<r  from  other  countries  would  cost  the  American  G(*vernment  hut 
one  ([uarter  of  the  profits  which  it  makes  out  of  its  foreign  mails  alone! 

Great  merchants  and  traders  as  we  jiride  ourselves  u])on  heinj;, 
we  are  day  h}’  day  hein"  (piietly  beaten  at  our  own  <rame  by  Euro- 
jieans,  and  not  because  we  are  stupid,  or  behind  tlu*  times,  or  ])oor 
business  men,  or  without  the  desire  for  this  enormous  and  "rowin<t 
market,  hut  hecau.se  we  are  so  provincial,  so  set  in  our  ways,  so 
self-suflicient  that  we  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
customs  of  other  nations,  or  if  we  do  find  them  out  will  not  believe 
that  they  can  he  p:ood,  because  they  differ  from  our  own. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  explanations  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  with  their 
enormous  country  and  untold  resources  have  been  too  busy  at  home, 
have  found  too  enticing  returns  near  by  to  "ive  them  sullicient 
time  to  stud}’  the  opportunities  in  Latin  America,  and  that  the 
Enjrlishman  was  forced  to  seek  outlets  for  his  capital  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  investment  many  years  a"o  because  there  was  so  little 
left  for  him  on  his  own  islands.  This  is  all  true,  hut  it  makes  no 
pretense  to  answ’er  for  the  future,  when,  as  is  even  now  he"innin" 
to  he  the  case,  American  capital  will  also  have  to  look  elsewhere 
over  the  new  spaces  of  the  earth  for  its  best  returns. 

This  must  for  the  moment  suflice  for  our  North  American  side 
of  the  tratle  relations:  That  owiii"  to  the  ])rovincialism  of  our  people 

“  Speech  of  Mr.  Elihu  Root  on  “Uoimnercial  Relations  with  South  America,” 
before  the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  Kansas  City,  Nov.  20,  lOOfi. 
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we  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  apjdyin^  such  methods  to  South  America 
as  we  have  applied  to  Europe  for  a  century  past;  that  owini;  to  our 
laws  or  lack  of  laws  we  are  unable  to  compete  in  banking  and  ship- 
pinir  with  European  nations  for  this  market. 

d'urn  now  for  a  moment  to  tlie  Latin-Ainerican’s  attitude  toward 
us  in  his  trade  relations.  What  is  the  attitude  commercially  of 
tliese  ftreat  nations  toward  the  United  States?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  direct  they  do  not  know  the  United  States  as  we  wish  them  to 
know  us. 

With  the  few  exceptions  that  do  not  chanf^e  the  importance  of 
any  statement,  all  the  "reat  enterprises,  all  the  railroads,  all  the 
docks  in  the  countries  under  discussion  were  conceived,  linanced, 
built,  and  are  now  run  by  Englishmen.  Every  railroad,  with  one 
exception,  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic  was  linanced  and  built  hy 
Englishmen,  and  is  now  odicered  by  them.  The  public  waterworks 
of  liuenos  Aires,  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ciU'  in  the  whole  world,  were 
built  and  are  run  by  Englishmen.  In  the  year  1909  Englishmen 
took  S25(),()()(),()0()  in  dividends  out  of  the  Argentine  alone.  The 
railroad  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  the  docks  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  won¬ 
derful  trans-Andine  railroad  which  runs  across  the  continent  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  A^alparaiso  more  than  SOO  miles  and  over  and  through 
the  Andes  were  all  linanced  in  England.  One  famous  and  perha})s 
the  most  remarkable  enterprise  of  all — the  Oroya  Railroad,  from 
Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  which  climbs  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the 
sea  and  crawls  about  among  the  cliH’s  and  crags  of  the  Andes  was 
conceived  and  built  by  an  extraordinary  American  named  Meios. 
But  he  could  not  raise  the  money  to  linance  it  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  now  it  is  practically  owned  and  is  actually  run  by  English¬ 
men. 

The  natural  result  is  that  when  the  Governments  of  Latin  America 
or  some  group  of  busine.ss  men  conceive  a  large  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  they  never  think  of  turning  to  anyone  but  the  English  for  the 
money,  the  engineers,  and  the  operators. 

Through  the  energy  and  patriotism  of  our  ilistinguished  minister  to 
the  Argentine,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shekuill,  the  Argentine  Government 
lias  recently  awarded  to  a  comjiany  in  the  Imited  States  a  contract 
for  the  building  of  two  warships,  and  the  amazement  of  the  Argentine 
business  men  was  almost  comical  when  the  announcement  was  made. 
They  hardly  lielieved  that  we  could  build  ships.  They  talked  about 
it  on  street  corners.  And  the  English  colony  became  highly  indig¬ 
nant.  English  shipbuilders  had  interviews  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
newspapers,  stating  as  a  well-known  fact  that  shipbuilding  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  Uniteil  States  could  not  jiossibly  build  such  craft,  that  no 
one  could  equal  the  Scotch  ami  English  shipyards,  that  therefore 
this  strange  award  must  have  been  brought  about  by  bribery  and 
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corruption:  whereas  it  was  simply  one  isolated  ease  of  an  Ajueriean 
eomjnniy  stndyin<r  the  })roblem  and  piittin*;  in  a  hid  that  secured  tlu' 
contract  from  35  other  competitors.  There  are  somethinii:  over 
4(),()0()  En<;lish  residents  in  the  Ar<;entine.  There  are  400  Americans. 
What  should  or  could  induce  the  Argentine  people  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  and  ask  for  terms  and  bids  on  any  such  enterprises  ( 

vSuppose,  however,  that  they  should,  as  they  occasionally  do  i  They 
are  met  with  ignorance  on  our  part;  with  lack  of  knowled<;e  of  pack¬ 
ing  and  shippin<;  necessities;  with  only  four  or  five  steamship  lines 
sailin';  from  the  United  States  and  not  livin';  tlie  American  Ha<; 
either;  with  demands  for  |)ayment  which  are  totally  unknown,  une.x- 
pected,  and  insultiiii;  to  any  Ar<;entine  house  of  standin<;;  and  finally 
with  no  facilities  for  financial  relations  exce|)t  throu<;h  En<;land. 

Why,  in  the  name  of  <;ood  common  sense,  should  the  harassed 
Huenos  Aires  merchant  buy  ^oods  on  hard  terms  from  the  United 
States  that  may  he  shipped  first  to  KInyland  and  then  to  Buenos  Aires, 
j)ai<l  for  .sooner  tlian  he  ever  has  to  pay  anyone  else,  and  paiil  for  at 
tliat  throuf;h  En<;land!  The  South  American  simply  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  consider  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  po.ssihility. 

Nevertheless,  the  J.,atin-American  does  know  the  United  States  of 
North  America;  thou<;h  one  distin(;uished  and  cultivated  profe.ssor 
in  a  South  American  university  jnit  his  fin<;er  on  Puget  Sound  wlien 
asked  to  place  New  York  ('ity  on  the  map.  Yet  he  might  well  have 
asked  in  return  any  cultivated  North  Americau  confrere  to  ])lace  ('o- 
rrientes,  or  Rosario,  or  Iquique,  or  (’uzco— all  important  places  in 
South  America — and  have  had  a  better  chance  to  laugh,  lu  my 
national  egotism  I  once  asked  a  man  on  the  street  to  direct  me  to  tlie 
United  States  consulate.  lie  lifted  his  hat,  smiled,  said  “(’ertainly, ” 
and  turned  to  walk  with  me  to  the  corner,  where  he  pointed  out  the 
consulate’s  sign  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  1  thanked  him  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  alone  to  the  house.  It  was  the  consulate  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico. 

^"et  they  do  in  a  way  know  oui-  country,  princij)ally,  however,  as  a 
great  agricultural  nation  which  has  in  some  unexplained  way  assumetl 
a  protectorate  over  their  continent.  And  that  apj)roaches  the  second 
portion  of  the  subject. 

All  questions  of  diplomacy  are  to-tlay  allied  to  commerce,  and  the 
union  of  the  two  seems  to  be  becoming  ever  closer.  As  the  diplomat 
who  once  was  the  j)erson  of  the  sovereign  sinks  or  rises  into  the  dij)lo- 
matic  agent  of  a  (iovernment,  he  finds  more  and  more  that  commer¬ 
cial  relations  are  the  vital  forces  in  maintaining  ])eace  and  friendship 
l)etween  nations.  This  is  as  true  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between 
tlie  Uniteil  States  and  Latin  America  as  elsewhere.  Wo  have  com¬ 
paratively  slight  trade  relations  with  our  .southern  neighbors,  and 
therefore  our  dii)lomatic  relations  with  them  are  not  as  important 
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and  (>xtonsi\’e  as  these  relations  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Never¬ 
theless  the  aetive  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  conjjresses  is  doiii"  a  jrreat  deal  to  brin^  us  closer 
to:;ether  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  is  be<xinnin^  to  force  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  necessity  of  learnini'  somethin*; 
of  the  practical  conditions  existin;;  in  more  than  half  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere.  Vet  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  education  still 
needed  and  the  Union  has  <;ood  work  ahead  of  it  for  years  to  come, 
uidess  our  countrymen  wake  up  to  their  i<;noranee  faster  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  do  not  understand  Latin  America;  it  is 
that  we  do  not  attempt  to  understand. 

These  Itepublics  have  developed  enormously  in  the  last  two  or 
three  decades.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  for  example,  that  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  increasetl  its  popidation  in  the  last  11  years 
100  per  cent  while  New  York — the  <;reat  {grower — has  in  10  y(‘ars 
oidy  increased  4S  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  Buenos  Aires  has  "rown 
twice  as  fast  as  New  York  in  the  same  period.  It  is  now  a  city 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  Ihiited  States  with  the  sole  exceptions 
of  New  York,  Chica};o,  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  three  times  the  size  of 
Home.  Its  traflic  problems  are  far  greater  than  those  of  London  or 
New  York.  It  has  grown  so  fast  that  imju’ovements  can  not  possibly 
keep  up  with  it.  ('hildren  are  without  schools  each  year,  though 
Doctor  Naon,  until  recently  Minister  of  Education,  has  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  finding  housing  for  them  and  raising  money  for 
maintenance.  The  treatment  of  immigrants  is  more  systematic  and 
com]ilete  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Idle  hotels  efiual  those 
of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city — not  a 
huge  border  town — where  all  languages  are  sj)oken  and  all  nation¬ 
alities  gather.  The  country  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  most 
other  South  American  Republics,  are  changing  in  the  same  way- 
moving  forward  each  year  with  astonishing  si)eed.  Meantime,  as 
the  (iovernments  strengthen,  revolutions  are  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  ))ast. 

When  an  American  citizen  goes  to  Elngland  and  reads  the  English 
papers  to  see  what  is  taking  place  in  his  own  land  he  is  amu.sed  to 
see  only  accounts  of  floods,  railway  accidents,  and  lynchings.  When 
a  South  American  comes  to  the  United  States  he  feels  the  same 
amusement  at  reading  of  nothing  but  revolutions  from  his  native 
land.  I  have  heard  citizens  in  different  cities  of  South  America  on 
days  before  election  crying  “Revolution!”  as  they  marched  through 
the  streets,  and  felt  that  at  last  I  might  see  one.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  New  Yorker’s  cry  of  “Vote  for  Taft!” — or  women.  In 
fact,  the  suffragette  demonstrations  in  London  are  much  more 
serious  than  the  average  South  American  revolution  to-day — not  of 
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1(»  or  15  years  ajjo,  but  of  to-day.  lii  other  words,  they  are  seldom 
more  than  riots.  The  Mexican  troubles  we  have  read  so  much  of 
recently  are  partly  riots  and  ])artly  the  ])ress  agency  work  of  the 
opponents  of  President  Diaz,  who  reside  for  special  reasons  in  the 
United  States. 

The  real  causes  for  dilfermices  between  the  Ifepublics  are  the  final 
settlements  of  boundary  cpiestions  between  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  the  western  borders  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
These  may  in  the  future  be  settled  amicably  by  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
or  by  arbitration — far  more  peaeeably  than  similar  cpiestions  were 
settled  in  our  own  country. 

Furthermore,  the  Latin  when  he  gets  into  a  discussion  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  accustomed  to  make  a  final  settlement  with 
knife  or  gun,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  would  go  to  court,  or  the  French¬ 
man  to  a  duel.  Consecpiently,  in  riots  in  Latin  America  there  is 
still  likely  to  be  a  tragedy  at  the  end,  just  as  there  used  to  be  in  our 
cowboy  (hn's  in  the  West,  is  to-day  in  our  southern  color-line  dis¬ 
agreements,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  our  labor  strikes 
and  riots. 

It  is  trite  to  recall  that  for  300  years  all  Latin  America  was  ground 
beneath  the  worst  government  human  beings  can  live  under;  that 
then  suddenly  groujis  of  men  who  had  for  generations  been  serfs 
were  told  to  come  to  the  polls  and  vote.  Tlwy  did  not  know  how. 
Thc'v  are  beginning  to  learn  now.  That  the  Cliileno,  the  Mexic-an 
Indian,  the  Araucanian,  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  montana,  may  not 
always  be  able  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote,  because  the  Anglo-Saxon 
can  do  so  after  fighting  for  200  years  to  get  it,  is  just  as  trite  a 
remark.  Hence  the  adaptation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon’s  constitution  to 
suit  other  peo])les  has  made  each  Republic  in  its  governmental  work¬ 
ings  different  from  all  others  and  all  different  from  our  own.  Kven 
ours  has  not  that  smooth,  peaceful,  untroubled  progress  which  would 
admit  of  our  throwing  stones  at  our  neighbors.  But  the  growth  to 
the  south  of  us  in  the  last  10  or  20  years  has  been  marvelous.  Each 
nation  now  in  Latin  America,  with  the  evident  excejition  of  two  or 
three,  is  a  nation. 

These  jieople  are  not  nations  of  shopkeepers.  I'liey  are  emotional 
and  sensitive  always,  and  when  educated  they  are  cultivated  and 
refined  to  a  degree  seldom  found  in  our  own  land.  Every  boy  and 
girl  of  a  well-to-do  family  in  Peru,  C’hile,  and  the  East  ('oast  Republics, 
looks  forward  to  finishing  his  or  her  education  in  France.  Even  from 
Peru,  44  days  from  Europi',  all  women  look  to  Paris  for  their  fashions 
just  as  our  own  sisters  ami  wives  and  daughters  do.  All  scientific 
books  are  in  French;  none  in  Spanish.  A  jirofessional  man  must  and 
does  read  French,  though  man}"  do  not  know  English  at  all.  In 
other  words,  their  center  of  cultivation  is  France.  They  know  of  no 
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particular  1‘onns  of  culture  that  lead  them  to  turn  to  the  United  States. 
Occasionally  one  fimls  a  man  who  has  been  to  Cornell,  or  one  of  our 
larger  colleges,  where  engineering  and  agriculture  may  be  made  a 
specialty,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

These  refined,  cultivated,  sensitive  people  are  inlluenced  by  their 
nature  toward  eviilent  tendencies.  When  Chile  and  the  Argentine 
at  last  settled  their  boundary  disputes  along  the  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
they  melted  up  the  bronze  of  the  cannon  they  had  turned  against 
one  anotlier  and  cast  an  imjiressive  statue  of  Chkist,  The  Pauifi- 
CATOU,  40  feet  in  heiglit,  and  set  it  on  a  pedestal  at  the  top  of  the 
Pass  between  the  two  countries  1.4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There 
it  stands  alone  and  solitary*  on  the  lioundary  line,  amidst  the  snows 
and  glaciers,  far  above  the  spot  wlu're  the  railroad  at  its  highest 
point  tunnels  througli  the  final  range. 

Like  our  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor,  tlie  imjietus  which 
suggested  it  came  from  the  warm-hearted,  poetic  Latin  nature. 

Upon  this  foundation  is  sujierimpo.sed  the  Monroe  Doetrine. 
When  Mr.  Monroe  issued  his  message  he  undoubtedly,  with  this 
country  behind  him,  made  for  the  jieace  and  indejiendence  of  Latin 
America,  whether  he  intemhHl  it  or  not.  Many  students  have  spent 
years  in  interpreting  the  Doctrine,  its  im])ortance  to  us,  its  wide 
influence  over  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  any  discu.ssion  of  it  here.  P"or  the  present  jnir- 
jiose  it  is  suflicient  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  Doctrine  was  a 
perfectly  jiroper  and  highly  necessar}'  attitude  taken  by  this  country 
to  protect  itself  from  dangerous  invasion  by  foreign  powers  upon 
this  Hemisphere.  Jiut  years  have  passed  since  then,  more  especially 
the  last  two  decades;  and  that  Doctrine  has  developeil  a  different 
significance  in  the  mind  of  the  South  American. 

Here  are  really  great  and  growing  nations  who  from  time  to  time 
hear  a  little-known  country  farther  away  from  them  in  miles  and 
associations  than  Europe,  issuing  what  they  consider  its  ukases  that 
it  will  look  with  disfavor  upon  any  interference  with  their  progress. 
They  know  France  well.  They  have  thousands  of  Clermans  amongst 
them  who  carry  on  trade  in  their  midst.  The  English  they  have 
with  them  always.  And  some  one  whom  they  do  not  know  presumes 
to  assume  what  to  their  minds  is  nothing  less  than  a  jirotectorate 
over  them  against  these  very  peoples.  This  is  not  a  situation  in  the 
days  of  President  Monroe;  it  is  a  situation  in  the  Twentieth  Century, 
and  the  Twentieth  (’entury  is  a  very  difl’erent  one  in  South  America 
from  the  Nineteenth. 

This  attitude  toward  the  Monroe  Doctrine  confronts  one  in  most 
serious  conversations  with  thoughtful,  patriotic  citizens  from  Ecuador 
southward  and  around  the  Horn  to  Brazil.  How  much  farther  it 
goes,  I  can  not  say;  but  I  have  myself  found  it  in  almo.st  every  office — 
71790— Bull.  2—11 - .T 
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cortainly  in  even'  drawiii"  room  visiteil.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
carry  an  idea  that  we  are  seekin"  eventually  to  absorb  the  Southern 
('ontinent.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  offended  national  pride.  But 
the  sentiment  is  there,  and  if  we  in  this  eountr}'  do  not  know  of  it, 
it  is  time  that  some  one  told  us.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  to-day,  if  it 
is  not  to  he  an  underlying  cause  for  diplomatic  friction  in  a  sidfi- 
ciently  clouded  situation,  should  he  made  to  typify  to  the  Latin- 
American  mind  a  mutually  beneficial  alliance,  not  a  protectorate 
assumed  by  the  United  States.  That  there  is  no  intention  of  absorp¬ 
tion  or  protectorate  on  our  part,  that  there  never  was  any  such 
intention,  that  we  were  only  thinking  of  ourselves  and  protecting 
ourselves  from  Eurojiean  invasions  on  these  two  continents,  carries 
mt  particular  meaning  to  Latin-Americans  to-day,  because  they  do 
not  have  any  vital  interest  in  our  views.  And  they  have  no  vital 
interest  in  our  views  because  they  tlo  not  know  us.  What  the  real 
nations  to  the  south  need  from  us  is  our  ac(juaintance  and  cooperation; 
and  we  certainly  need  theirs.  For  acijuaintanee  and  friendship  and 
cooperation  the  world  over  s])ell  commerce;  and  with  close  com¬ 
mercial  relations  war  is  held  closer  in  check  as  the  years  progress. 

Diplomatic  relations  end  when  amicable  relations  cease.  There  is 
nothing  that  makes  for  amity  so  strongly  in  these  modern  days  as  close 
commercial  relations,  which  are  mutually  advantageous.  Year  by 
year  commerce,  which  has  been  called  war,  tends  more  ami  more  to 
preserve  the  jieace,  and  one  method  toward  intimate  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  South  America  is  to  cement  closer  and  closer  the  present 
very  slight  commercial  relations  between  them  and  ourselves.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  our  consular  ami  diplomatic  representatives 
in  the  Kepublics  under  discussion  are  working  to  extraordinarily  good 
purpose  in  this  direction,  and  the  State  Department,  by  the  actual 
results  that  are  being  produced,  as  well  as  by  the  statements  of  its 
representatives,  is  insisting  on  every  endeavor  being  made  to  push 
forward  all  legitimate  commercial  enterprises  of  Americans  in  these 
countries. 

The  work  of  our  Government  in  its  fiekl,  the  work  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  different  congresses  in  their  fields,  is  all  good 
and  to  the  point.  But  nothing  will  be  accomplished  to  promote 
closer  relations  in  trade  and  diplomacy  until  large  numbers  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  country  become  interested  themselves.  And  to  pro¬ 
voke  this  individual  interest  should  be  the  purpose  of  those  who  know 
the  facts. 

To  summarize  this  slight  presentation,  it  is  made  clear  to  any 
observer  of  Latin  America  that  the  opportunities  for  trade  relations 
are  legion;  that  we  do  not  as  a  nation  yet  recognize  this  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  smaller  articles;  that  the  question  of  large 
enterprises  such  as  coal,  partly  manufactured  steel — all  such  branchas 
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of  trade — are  not  yet  considered  here,  but  arc  sure  of  a  "ood  market 
there;  that  transportation  is  pathetic;  tliat  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
conditions  is  hulicrous;  that  direct  hanking  facilities  do  not  exist;  that 
as  time  goes  on  and  these  do  not  improve  the  impression  created  by  the 
United  States  is  increasingly  unfortunate  ami,  of  course,  unnecessary. 

Likewise  in  diplomacy  the  impression  is  gathered  that  a  different 
attitude  is  to-day  necessary  on  our  part  from  the  attitude  which  was 
correct  in  1823;  that  evermore  care  should  be  taken  by  our  diplo¬ 
matic  and  consular  representatives  to  assist  American  merchants  with 
information  and  advice  both  here  and  in  the  different  Republics;  that 
patriotic,  clear-headed,  practical  men  like  Mr.  Sherrill,  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  Mr.  Goding,  the  consul  general  in  Uruguay,  should  be 
selected  and  urged  to  accept  diplomatic  and  consular  positions;  that 
the  State  Department  should  listen  carefully  to  the  advice  of  such 
men  before  taking  definite  positions. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  diplomatic  relations  will  always  follow 
where  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual  pushes  trade,  and  therefore  our 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  Latin  America,  to  use  the  simile 
of  the  game  of  chess,  might  he  said  to  be  in  the  following  position  at 
the  moment:  It  is  the  move  of  the  United  States — not  that  of  Latin 
America. 


Xkw  Oki.e.ws,  Dccrmbd'  I.  1910. 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir:  1  fancy  that  iny  travclin.i;  friend  will  say,  when  he  reads  niy  last  letter 
deserihinp:  tin*  conditions  iiinh'r  whicli  he  imist  go  to  Ti'giicigalpa,  “Thank  goodness, 
that’s  ov(‘r.”  Itiit  1  must  not  allow  him  to  congratttlate  himself  too  soon.  I  can  only 
re|dy,  “Cheiw  up,  tin*  worst  is  yet  to  coimd’’  Which  is  the  sim])le  truth,  hecau.s<“  the 
trij)  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Cortes  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  tlie  roughest  route  of 
niutine  travel  iti  Central  America.  Anything  more  ])rimitive  hecomes,  ])ractically 
])eakisng.  hrcntkitig  one's  way  itito  the  wilderness. 


\  ISRIDl.E  fATII  ACltOSS  IH  »N' 1>IU  A.s. 


The  Krealcr  part  uf  the  wa.v  from  Tccu(  ii!alpa.  llomliiras.  to  Iho  norlti  coasl  is  over  the  momilaiiis. 
wliicti  ilo  not  attain  to  aTi>niarkai)le  hniciit,  lint  are  ncvnrtin’ioss  at  an  elevation  of  from  J.iHlo  to 
toti.lKin  feet.  Tile  trails  skirt  the  siofies.  keejiiiiK  iisnall.v  witliin  the  pita  region,  ami  pass  helow 
that  helt  into  a  tnore  troiiieal  area  only  on  rare  (K-casions\  E'or  tlie  pack  and  saddle  animal  these 
paths  are  open  enough,  iml  aeart  eotild  not  possihly  negotiate  ttiem. 


15ut  what  is  he  going  to  do  ahout  it?  To  he  thorough,  he  should  not  omit  the  capital  i 

of  tin*  U<“])ut)lic,  and  once  in  Tegticjgaljta.  it  would  he  foidi.sh  to  go  hack  to  Amapala  f 

over  the  saim*  road.  I  have  known  people  to  do  this,  however,  and  th(*n  to  take  i 

steamer  to  San  .lo.se  de  (iuatemala,  cross  that  Hepuhlic  to  Harrios,  and  catch  a  sit'amer  e 

from  there  to  Cortes,  a  trij)  of  at  least  14  days’  hard  traveling,  two  of  which  must  he  in  g 

the  saddle.  Compared  to  the  straight  north  road  of  six  days  in  the  saddle,  it  is  a  waste  | 

of  time.  Overland  is  no  trij)  for  a  woman;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  j 

them  to  make  it  in  14  days  or  even  le.ss.  But  jierhajis  I  can  make  the  journey  clearer  | 

when  I  come  to  it.  Let  me  get  hack  to  where  the  start  is  made.  1 

Tegucigaljra  is  a  city  of  ahout  4(),tKK)  inhahilants,  counting  the  adjoining  neighbor-  | 

hood,  which  includes  several  mining  camjis  and  a  few  suhurhan  .settlements.  It  is  | 

the  center  of  Honduras  social  and  ])olitical  life,  and  in  reality  exercises  considerahle  | 

influence  over  husiness  and  commercial  activity  in  all  the  country.  The  hest  store 
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are  here,  and  almost  all  retail  sii])|)lies  for  interior  towns  are  purchase<l  in  them, 
ulthonoh  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  imjairtitii;  hoii.ses  at  Amapala.  It  is  a 
oreat  mistak<‘  neverthele.ss  to  a.ssume  that  on  that  account  nothin"  is  to  he  trained  hy 
visitiii"  Tesriicisralpa.  Tin*  stores  and  merchants  in  that  city  .«et  or  follow  the  fashions, 
and  often  hny  for  their  trade  artiides  not  furnished  hy  the  imjtortin"  a"ents,  hecau.se 
these  atrents  handle  staples  chiefly  and  do  not  always  know  what  is  wanted  aceordiii" 
to  the  styles  or  seasons,  while  the  nMailers  most  certainly  do  know.  That’s  their 
husiness. 

-My  advice*  is,  therefore,  that  Te"tici"al|)a  ott"ht  to  he  visited  hy  the  salesman, 
tiermans  "o  there  re"tilarly.  hut  Americans  are  rarely  seeti.  mor(*'s  the  Jiily.  There 
is  a  stiiall  American  colony  in  the  city  atid  tnatiy  American  employees  in  the  near-hy 
miniii"  cami).  If  they  had  the  o|)portttnity  to  letirchase  hotne-ttiadc*  "oods.  instead  of 
foreitrti  sttiff.  they  would  ilo  so.  As  it  is  now.  ahout  tin*  only  choice  offered  in  tlu'entin* 
resrion  is  Ix'twccn  Knvdish.  (ieitoati.  or  |■■rcnch  articles,  which  are  iti  themselves  worth 
the  |)ricc.  lo  t  do  not  meet  the  dctcatnl  which  the  I'nitcd  States  can  so  easily  sup|)ly. 


THE  ’  IN  CO.M.W.VtiCA,  HONDL  HAS. 

The  Cabiltio  in  many  Latin-.Vinerican  towns  is  what  would  lie  called  in  Enclish  the  town  hall. 
ComayaRua  was  the  oriRinal  capital  of  the  Hepnhlic,  hut  is  now  only  the  capital  of  a  department. 
althouRh  commercially  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  centers  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  olil 
architecture  is  fine,  and  of  the  newer  structures  the  Caldldo  is  the  liest. 


It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  decide  wliether  to  try  for  such  Isolated  towns  as 
Hanli  to  the  .southeast.  .ltiti};alpa  to  the  northeast,  Yoro  to  the  north,  or  a  few  smaller 
places  to  the  west.  I  should  say  “No.”  For  the  jiresent  these  side  trijis  would  he  too 
costly,  and  in  all  jirohahility  the  larfie  dealers  in  the  eajiital,  some  of  whom  I  know 
have  hranches  in  tin*  interior,  would  sati.sfactorily  extend  the  market  in  that  direction. 
The  princijial  point  "ained  is  to  establish  a  center  of  influence  in  the  Republic,  and 
this  is  best  aecomjilished  rifrht  in  Teguoifralpa. 

So,  therefore,  let's  be  on  the  move  toward  Cortes.  If  the  alert  traveling  man  studies 
the  country  in  this  way,  he  will  discover  many  things  needed  by  the  natives,  no  matter 
how  poor  and  meager  th(*ir  lives  appear.  There  is  really  no  manufacturing  activity 
in  all  the  Republic.  The  people  produce  nothing  beyond  what  they  can  piece 
together  in  their  homes,  yet  they  can  buy  and  pay  for  imported  supplies,  as  is  proved 
by  the  .sight  and  sound  of  sewing  machines  in  hamlets  of  the  most  lowly  kind.  I 
haven’t  found  that  trade  knocks  at  a  man’s  door  very  hard ;  it  can  always  be  developed, 
but  some  one  must  hustle  for  it. 
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After  all,  the  bo.st  argument  for  the  trip  to  the  north  coast  instead  of  the  return 
southward  through  Aniapala  is  that  between  Tegueigali)a  and  Cortes  the  richest 
|)ortiou  of  the  Republic  is  crossed,  anti  in  this  section  whatever  railroad  is  built  in  the 
future  is  bound  to  be  located.  In  addition  to  which,  the  trip  brings  one  out  jtast  the 
town  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  the  interesting  American  settlement  not  far  from  Cortes,  and 
offers  a  chance  to  see  what  has  been  accomplished  here. 

I  have  made  the  journey  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Pimienta  in  six  days.  It  can  be 
made,  by  a  little  extra  effort,  in  live  days.  (Jood  travelers  frequently  make  it  in  four 
days,  and  I  heard  of  one  instance,  which  1  thoroughly  believe,  when  a  native  boy, 
urged  by  the  offerof  a  fat  reward,  reached  the  ca{)ital  on  the  eveningof  the  second  day, 
having  left  Pimienta  about  sunrise.  This  was  on  foot,  however,  for  the  mozos  in  Hon¬ 
duras,  as  I  said  before,  run  along  the  mountain  trails  and  make  better  time  this  way 
than  if  they  went  on  horse  or  mule  back.  But  six  days  is  the  saner  reckoning,  omitting, 
of  course,  any  serious  attemjtt  to  do  business  along  the  way.  If  sales  are  to  be  di.scussed, 
it  will  take  two  or  more  days  and  jtrobably  a  W(“ek  longer. 

It  is  about  180  miles  (290  kilometers)  or  as  they  reckon  in  Central  America,  calling 
2h  miles  a  league,  about  72  leagues  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Pimienta.  Please  don’t 
laugh  at  the  repetition  of  the  word  “about.”  The  traveler  in  Central  America,  and 
for  all  I  can  hear  in  all  Latin  America,  learns  to  take  jdiilosophically  the  native  state¬ 
ment  of  poco  mas  6  menos  (a  little  more  or  less),  or  to  smile  when,  after  having  been 
jogging  along  for  an  hour  to  a  place  said  to  be  4  leagues  away,  to  hear  from  the  chance 
passenger  on  the  road  that  that  very  i)lace  is  now  5  leagues  farther  on.  Anyhow, 

I  ba.-ie  my  estimation  on  per.-jonal  experience,  on  carc'ful  com])utation  by  other  Yan¬ 
kees  who  have  made  the  trip,  and  on  the  a.ssertion  of  the  mozos  who  have  an  acute 
feeling  of  distance.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  stick  to  this  distance  until  a  surveyor 
measures  it  by  scientific  instruments. 

The  traveler,  besides  the  outfit  I  mentioned  in  my  first  letter,  must  provide  himself 
with  his  own  hammock,  a  blanket,  and  a  revolver.  The  saddle  and  pack  mules  he 
can  hire  from  a  responsible  stable  keej)er  in  Tegucigaljta,  who  will  necessarily  furnish 
the  mozos  to  accompany  the  animals.  A  man  traveling  light  may  buy  his  horse  or 
mule,  but  that  would  be  fooll.-^hness,  and  he  would  lo.se  time  and  money  in  the  long 
run.  I’ll  explain  the  reason  for  all  three  of  these  pioneer  articles. 

The  hammock  is  essential  for  the  comfort  and  decency  demanded  by  the  resj)ectable 
traveler.  There  are  five  nights  on  the  road.  In  only  two  of  the  stopping  i)laces  are 
beds  obtainable,  and  even  then  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Other  travelers  may 
arrive  before  you  do,  and  they  may  be  quartered  in  these  beds,  or  you  may  not  like 
the  beds.  One’s  own  hammock,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  one’s  own,  and  relatively 
clean.  The  native  cottages  are  simple  affairs,  and  the  inhabitants  probably  possess 
one  or  more  beds,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  that  he  or  she  vacate  the  bed,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  no  hotels  on  the  way  and  that  every  night’s  lodging  is 
a  matter  of  courtesy  and  not  a  commercial  transaction,  although  of  course  it  is  paid  for. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  blanket.  Every  night  of  the  five  is  cold.  In  Pro- 
teccion,  very  cold,  for  the  altitude  is  way  above  4,000  feet,  and  to  wrap  one’s  self  in 
a  warm  blanket  is  necessary  for  comfort.  This  is  the  only  safe  rule. 

As  to  a  revolver,  there  may  be  some  argument.  I  have  traveled  in  most  parts  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico  with  no  weapon  whatever,  and  yet,  in  some  of  the  wilder 
sections,  like  this  in  Honduras,  brigands  are  occa.sionally  met,  or  rather  are  certainly 
prowling  around.  They  rarely  molest  a  foreigner.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  the  natives  undoubtedly  have  more  respect  for  the  traveler  who 
is  armed.  It  always  seems  ridiculous,  but  I  yield  to  custom  and  carry  a  revolver. 
The  next  fellow  may  do  as  he  pleases. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  money  of  Honduras.  From  Amapala  to  Tegucigalpa  almost 
any  money  will  pass,  as  Central  American  paper  or  especially  United  States  gold, 
can  be  exchanged  at  the  port  for  native  currency.  From  Tegucigalpa  to  Cortes  the 
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natives  understand  only  local  money.  A  peso  silver,  in  Honduras,  is  nominally 
worth  $0,382  gold.  Actually  it  fluctuates  at  280  or  above;  that  is  to  say,  $1  Uniti'd 
States  gold  will  buy  2  pesos  and  80  centavos  paper,  more  or  less,  according  to  exchange. 
On  the  way  north,  as  far  at  least  as  Comayagua,  ])aper  pesos  with  silver  fractions  are 
preferred  and  must  be  used,  but  it  is  wise  to  have  the  bank  notes  stamped  as  available 
in  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Cortes.  Any  business  house  will  explain  this  detail.  The 
closer  one  comes  to  Cortes  the  more  currency  in  (luatemala  silver  is  used.  This  is 
a  funny  state  of  affairs,  because  this  same  silver,  although  preferred  in  Honduras* 
has  practically  no  value  whatever  in  Guatemala,  and  once  across  the  border  is  worth 
only  what  the  traveler  can  sell  it  for,  which  is  precious  little.  It  is  best,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  it  while  in  Honduras,  and  to  trust  to  United  Shites  gold  until  reaching 
Guatemala  City. 

But  to  begin  the  journey.  I  give  my  itinerary  day  by  day,  and  .shall  go  into  detail 
only  where  necessary. 


A  RESTING  PL.VCE  FOR  THE  NIGHT. 

There  is  really  no  licensed  inn  along  the  entire  north  road  in  Honduras.  Every  village  has,  how¬ 
ever,  some  kindly  person,  a  widow,  perhaps,  who  is  willing  to  entertain  the  wayfarer  with  food 
and  a  night’s  lodging,  although  no  one  feels  obligated  to  do  so.  The  traveler  must  therefore 
supply  his  own  hammock  and  blankets,  which  the  mozos  arrange,  while  looking  after  his  comfort 
in  other  ways. 

First  day:  Tegucigalpa  to  Proteccion,  36  miles,  leaving  at  6  a.  m.,  over  a  winding 
mule  trail  toward  the  north;  elevation  8.30  a.  m.  4,000  feet,  descending  gradually  to 
Tamara,  a  hamlet  where  luncheon  is  taken.  Now  the  road  crosses  and  recrosses  the 
Rio  Hambre,  up  the  valley  to  4,500  feet  again  at  4.30  p.  m.,  and  again  up  and  down 
till  5.30  p.  Ill.  at  Proteccion  at  the  same  elevation;  a  village  where  a  hospitable  old 
woman  grants  food  and  lodging,  i.  e.,  permission  to  sling  a  hammock  and  to  crawl 
under  one’s  blanket  at  8.30  p.  m.,  tired  out. 

Second  day:  Proteccion  to  Comayagua,  36  miles,  starting  at  6  a.  m.  just  at  sunrise. 
The  day  before,  traveling  was  rough,  in  valleys  and  with  little  signs  of  habitation  after 
the  outskirts  of  the  capital  had  been  left  behind.  To-day  it  seemed  at  first  worse  than 
yesterday.  Rocks  are  everywhere,  the  path  only  between  the  stones  for  an  hour,  and 
then  begins  a  steep  descent  of  1,000  feet,  better  undertaken  on  foot  for  comfort  and  to 
relieve  the  mules,  into  the  valley  of  Comayagua,  a  wonderful  expression  of  nature,  40 
miles  long  I  should  reckon,  and  25  miles  broad.  It  is  fertile  at  all  periods,  but  dry 
in  the  dry  season,  yet  irrigation,  which  should  be  easy  enough,  would  work  wonders  for 
corn,  cattle,  sugar  and  similar  crops.  Flores  is  a  desolate  hamlet  at  the  edge  of  the 
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valley,  away  from  the  rcK’ks  that  form  the  cliff-like  sides  <lown  which  we  came.  Flores 
is  half  way,  the  remainder  of  the  journey  bein';  on  level  frround,  hot  and  lonely  till  the 
ruins  of  theorii;inal  ('omayagiiaare  in  sii;ht.  once  theca])ital  of  Honduras,  (  'oinayajtua 
we  reached  at  4.30  j).  m.  It  is  a  pretty  jtlace,  abundant  water,  several  "ood  sized 
shops,  and  the  center  of  all  the  business  in  the  ueisrhborhood.  It  mi;;ht  be  a  city  of 
1(M),0(K)  inhabitants  instead  of  the  mea<;er  7, (MM)  or  8, (MM)  claimed,  and  will  .some  day 
be  worthy  of  its  aticient  jrlory.  Elevation  2..')(M)  feet. 

Third  day:  ComayaKtia  to  Cuevas,  30  miles,  leavins;  at  0.30  a.  m.  to  arrive  at  o.bo 
p.  III.  Yoti  must  take  my  word  for  it  that  the  north  half  of  the  Hepublic  is  a  thousatid 
times  more  fertile  thati  the  south  half,  atid  imtueasurably  better  watered.  The  inozoH 
(servant  boys)  assert  that  the  ntntiiii'.;  water  is  all  pure  and  sweet,  atid  1  have  drunk 
from  many  of  the  spiimjs  and  ri\crs  without  bail  results.  ( )n  this  day's  journey  every 
variety  of  seener\-.  from  Tropii-  banana  'j-roxes  with  palms  ami  I'erns.  to  hea\y  pitie 
forests  at  an  eiexal  ion  of :!.()( Ml  leel.  is  pas>ed.  ( )ne  ilrop  I  hav  e  measured  is  1 .200  feet. 


TllUOfOll  THE  .It  XOI.E,  l.\  IKi.VDfU.XS. 


-\s  the  path  apitroaclu'S  tiu'  north  coast,  it  falls  from  the  interior  plateau  to  a  inneli  lower  level, 
and  for  many  miles  pa.sses  thronch  a  truly  tropical  jiinitle.  No  Ihorontthfare  is  iiossihle  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  cleared  road.  In  the  dry  season  pack  and  saddle  animals  neftotiate  it  easily 
enouftli,  but  during;  heavv  rains  it  is  nearly  impassable.  For  the  commercial  traveler  this  portion 
of  the  journey  is  a  hardshii>,  but  for  the' student  and  tourist,  interested  in  novel  scenes  and 
exi>erienee,  the  day  is  one  loiif;  to  l)e  rememlx'red. 

where  the  river  I’miiya  is  crossed,  but  (.’uevas  is  2,100  feet  uj)  on  the  toj)  of  a  hill,  like 
a  fortress  commandin';  the  valley  below. 

Fourth  day:  ('tievas  to  Miambar,  only  18  miles,  but  called  by  the  boys  the  worst  day 
of  all,  because  of  the  steej)  hill  climbing.  We  left  at  7.40  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  Miambar 
2  p.  m.,  elevation  l,(i(MJ  feet.  Pine  on  the  mountain  side.  Tropics  in  the  valley,  up 
hill  or  down  dale  all  the  way,  a  few  more  villages  in  sight  and  more  signs  of  farming,  but 
no  real  industry,  only  corn  fields,  cattle,  and  pigs. 

Fifth  day:  Miambar  to  Santa  Cruz  de  Yojoa,  30  miles.  Left  at  4  a.  m.  to  arrive  at  | 

4.30  p.  m.  The  most  beautiful  day  of  all.  Tropics,  pine,  rocks,  and  meadows,  at  f 

elevations  from  1,.")00  feet  to  2, "MM)  feet,  but  Santa  Cruz  is  1,8(X)  feet  in  a  fine  valley,  * 

perfectly  suited  for  breeding  and  rearing  fat  cattle.  There  is  another  road  toward  the  | 

west,  preferred  by  some,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  choice,  one  being  no  better  ? 

or  worse  than  the  other,  although  the  Santa  Cruz  road  is  the  more  jtopular.  For  the  | 

last  two  hours  of  the  journey,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  there  are  vistas  like  5) 

the  rich  fields  of  Arkansas,  red  soil  and  deep  grass,  and  at  times  I  have  been  reminded 
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unmistakably  of  the  meadows  of  Kent,  in  Enfiland,  except  for  lack  of  villajies  and  of 
the  peaceful  signs  of  country  habitation.  One  of  the  natives  told  me  that  years  ago 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  much  better  cultivated,  l)Ut  that  nowadays  many 
ranches  have  been  abandoned,  tin*  oidy  hope  of  renewed  activity  being  in  the  long 
deferred  but  ever  expected  railway  extension  from  I’imienta  to  the  interior. 

Sixth  day:  Santa  Cruz  to  Pimienta,  dO  miles.  Left  at  0  a.  m.  and  crossed  to  Pimi- 
enta  on  the  I’lua  River,  the  biggest  in  Honduras,  at  a  few  mitiutes  after  4  p.  m.  The 
road,  after  staying  on  the  plateau  for  over  an  hour,  dro])s  steeply  to  St)0  feet  into  the 
really  truly  Tropics.  Sugar,  a  few  liananas,  and  cattle:  ]>lenty  of  water,  and  the  rest 
of  it  jungle,  so  thick  that  a  iiKichcle  is  needed  o  feet  off  the  road.  This  is  newly  built, 
and  shows  il.  bnl  I’imienta  is  so  near  that  llie  last  few  tniles  of  hardshi])  ])ass  (piickly 
enough  W  e  are  <  io-e  lo  .\  merican  ci\  ilizal  ion  now.  and  begin  to  dream  of  beds,  shops, 
and  business.  ~in<  e  iioihing  hn'  the  four  days  aft<T  lea\  ing  ( 'oma>  agua  can  remind  me 
of  wliale\<T  brougiil  me  here. 


THE  .MAIN  .STKEET  IN'  .SAX  fEDKO  Sl'I.A.  llONDt  UA.S. 

.San  I'odro  .Sula  is  the  nio,st  iiiodmi  town  in  the  Kepiiblic.  Distant  only  a  ft'w  hours  hy  rail  from 
I 'iicrto  Cortes,  it  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  rieh  l)ananaand  tropical  aRrieiiltufal  region,  vet  close  enough 
to  the  mountains  to  pos.se.ss  a  fine  climate.  .Many  .\mericaiis  live  here,  and  they  Iiave  introduced 
their  energy  in  social  and  industrial  matters. 

The  cost  for  each  mule  and  boy  has  been  about  50  pesos  ($18  gold),  and  .«ay  $2  gold 
a  day  for  all  extras. 

I’imienta  is  the  jiresent  terminus  of  the  Honduras  Railway  (National),  57  mile.s  (00 
kilomet(>rs)  from  Cortes.  Steamers  can  ply  on  the  L’lua  River  as  far  as  this  point,  and 
when  the  s])ring  freshets  are  not  tearing  things  to  pieces,  they  keep  active  in  carrying 
fruit  or  hardwoods  from  here  to  the  coast.  I  have  crossed  the  river  in  a  dugout,  but 
tho.«e  who  live  on  its  banks  say  that  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  all  one’s  life  is  worth  trying 
to  do  .so  until  the  water  goes  down.  No  business  here,  either,  so  it  is  best  to  hurry  on 
to  San  Pedro  Sula,  19  miles  (.‘10  kilometers),  toward  the  north,  and  37  miles  (00  kilo¬ 
meters)  from  the  terminus,  Puerto  Cortes,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

San  Pedro  Sula  is  worth  while,  and  the  many  good  American  residents  living  in  the 
place  welcome  the  traveler.  Their  panic  of  1900  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and,  although 
the  boom  of  earlier  days  has  quieted,  the  town  and  its  surroundings  are  yet  sure  of 
normal  and  healthy  progress. 

Cortes  is  a  vantage  ground  for  this  part  of  the  Caribbean  coast.  Eastward  are  the 
ports  of  Tela,  Ceiba,  Iriona,  and  Trujillo,  which  can  be  visited  by  means  of  local 
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schooners  or  launches,  while  toward  the  west  are  the  two  ports  of  Guatemala — Livings¬ 
ton  and  Barrios — only  a  few  hours  away  by  frequent  steamers  from  New  Orleans  to 
or  from  Cortes. 

I  shall  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  discussing  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 
It  is  getting  to  be  well  known,  appreciated,  and  traveled.  Almost  all  available 
territory  is  approachable  by  the  railways,  and  the  interior  towns  are  quite  easy  of 
acce.ss  by  stage,  wagon,  or  the  faithful  mule. 

From  Livingston,  for  example,  which  is  now  regularly  .scheduled  by  steamers 
from  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  traffic  is  carried  on  by  lighter  steamers  passing  up 
Lake  Isabal  and  by  a  short  railway  extending  toward  the  northwest.  This  is  the 
nearest  way  to  r(*ach  Coban,  one  of  the  largc^st  and  most  ])rosperous  cities  in  central 
Guatemala.  The  ordinary  traveler  seldom  goes  there,  however.  To  the  south  a 
railway  connecting  with  steamers  at  Barrios  and  offering  a  daily  service — again 
sunrise  trains  —takes  you  to  the  capital,  Guatemala  City,  in  about  10  hours,  from 


rilE  I'lEIi  .\T  ri  EKTO  roUTES,  IIOXl)UU.\.S. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  I’roteeted  from  most  storms,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  deep  water  close  to  the  pier,  so  that  steatners  of  good  draft  can  lie  alongside. 

The  town  itself  Is  doing  considerable  improving,  by  filling  swamps  and  draining  stagnant  places. 

which  another  line  goes  to  the  port  of  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  or  westward  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  almost  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 

To  Guatemala  (.’ity  must  be  given  at  least  one  week,  but  two  weeks  are  none  too 
much.  Then  there  are  Antigua,  5  hours  away  by  stage  coach;  Mazaltenango  to 
the  west,  Retalhuleu  and  Caballo  Blanco  toward  Champerico  on  the  coast,  both  towns 
becoming  important  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  over 
the  Suchiate  River  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala;  they  will  be  busy  places  and 
worth  careful  attention  when  travel  from  one  capital — Mexico  and  Guatemala — to 
the  other  is  made  possible  by  rail  connection.  Quezaltenango,  up  in  the  mountains 
above  the.se  places,  will  take  three  or  four  days  more.  I  can  ])ut  a  conservative 
limit,  therefore,  on  all  of  Guatemala  of  three  weeks,  but  even  then  the  field  is  by  no 
means  covered. 

Of  the  money  of  Guatemala  I  am  rather  afraid  to  speak,  because  it  is  so  apt  to  be 
changed  before  this  is  read.  When  I  last  was  there  only  j)ai)er  pesos  were  in  circu¬ 
lation,  silver  money  of  the  country’s  coinage  being,  as  I  said  in  Honduras,  unrecog¬ 
nized  by  the  people,  although  used  in  that  next-door  neighbor.  The  paper  peso 
should  be  equal  to  a  silver  peso  of  the  four  other  silver  Republics— 38  cents  and  a 
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fraction  pold — but  it  it^n’t.  Its  (U*i)reciation  was  such  that  it  was  worth  about  (i  cents 
gold,  all  j)ayinents  being  made  on  that  basis.  Local  i)rices  are  in  this  ])aper  currency, 
.so  that  living  is  cheap,  but  imjwrtations  are  juiced  in  gold  values,  so  that  .«uch  values 
appear  e.xcessive.  The  merchant  must  judge  accordingly.  This  awkward  condition 
is  bound  to  be  remedied  within  a  short  time,  however,  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines, 
and  then  1  warn  the  American  manufacturer  that  if  he  hasn’t  kept  his  eyes  on  (Juate- 
mala,  he  will  have  overlooked  a  sjdendid  market  for  his  future  trade. 

Now  let  me  sum  up,  Mr.  Editor,  because  1  feel  that  I  am  stretching  these  letters 
to  an  unwieldy  length,  and  1  do  not  wu.sh  to  sjwil  the  jjages  of  your  splendid  Bulletin' 
by  unreadable  matter. 

(luatemala  can  of  course  be  visited  by  itself,  and  I  advise  the  novice,  who  knows 
nothing  of  l.at in  America,  to  try  first  either  this  country  or  Costa  Kica  alone.  The 
time  allowance  .should  be  six  weeks  from  New  York  or  New  Orleans  and  return,  for 
either  country,  or  say,  10  weeks  for  both  of  them  together,  as  it  is  not  hard  to  cover 


ONE  OF  THE  MODERN  Rfll.DINC.S  OF  THE  COTTON  FACTORY  AT  CANTEL, 
C.UATE-MALA. 


Not  far  from  the  city  of  Quezaltenango  is  a  well-developed  and  splendidly  equipped  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  usinp  as  inuen  native  cotton  as  may  be  grown,  but  importing  chiefly  the  raw  material  from 
the"  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Only  simple  cloth  is  as  vet  manufactured,  but  the  supply 
seldom  is  great  enough  to  meet  the  demand  within  the  Republic. 

both  of  them  in  one  trij),  taking  steamer  along  the  Pacific  side  or  recrossing  one  Rejtub- 
lic  to  find  a  steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side  jilying  between  Limon  and  Barrios. 

But  I  started  out  to  break  the  illusion  of  my  friend  who  was  going  to  “do  Central 
America  in  three  months.”  It  simply  can  not  be  done  decently.  In  my  last  itinerary 
I  had  used  up  14  weeks  in  reaching  Tegucigaljia.  Two  weeks  is  a  modest  limit 
between  the  capital  of  Honduras  and  Guatemala  City,  if  any  effort  is  made  to  sell 
goods,  and  that’s  what  he  would  be  there  for,  I  fancy.  Three  weeks  more  for  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  one  week  on  the  home  trip.  Six  and  14  make  20,  which  is  nearer  5  months 
than  3,  and  close  reckoning  at  that.  Even  such  traveling  does  not  cover  all  of  Central 
-Vmerioa,  for  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua — Bluefields — and  Belize  in  Briti.sh  Honduras, 
are  active  buying  towns,  if  worked  right;  but  these  places  can  not  well  be  included 
in  such  a  Central  -\merioan  schedule  as  this,  so  I  omit  them  from  consideration. 

Twenty  weeks  takes  in  all  of  Central  America  in  one  trij).  Nothing  less  will  reach 
the  territory  satisfactorily.  Salvador  can  be  vi.sited  alone,  if  desired,  by  the  newly 
organized  service  through  the  City  of  Mexico  (or  Veracruz),  8  days  from  New  York, 
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l)Ut  i*v<*ii  that  means  (i  weeks  to  one  Republic  alone,  while  I  have  covered  them 
all  ill  my  scheme  of  20. 

I  have  said  little  about  the  cost,  bi'cause  that  differs  according  to  the  individual, 
the  goods  he  carries,  and  the  character  of  merchants  with  whom  he  e.vpects  to  deal. 
Twenty  weeks  contain  140  days;  estimate  $10  gold  a  day,  or  .SUoOO  in  all,  and  I  am 
sure  that  a  hugely  generous  allowance  is  made,  which  should  embrace  everything 
and  leave  the  traveler  fri'c  from  worry  about  emergencies  that  might  arise.  1  sjieak 
otdy  of  travel  in  the  dry  .s<‘ason — December  to  April — for  in  other  months  the  expense 
of  time  atid  motiey  will  surely  exceed  this  limit. 

I\  ill  it  jiay?  This  is  of  cotirse  the  first  (luestion  to  be  asked  in  consideritig  any 
such  venture.  From  my  own  experience  I  .«hall  answer,  yes.  Perhaps  not  the 
first  titne,  however.  Yet  1  think  the  right  man,  making  friends  and  demonstrating 
the  excellent  qtiality  of  his  wares,  I'an  meet  these  expenses.  Rut  the  great  gain 
will  be  to  establish  a  market,  which  is  decidedly  more  easily  developed  on  the  second 
trip,  and  subst'tpiently.  Keep  at  it- -just  as  a  man  wotild  iti  the  Stat(‘s.  This  is 
the  best  atnl  iti  fact  the  only  rtile.  The  man  who  hojtes  to  sell  just  once,  with  only 
a  slight  prosp(‘ct  of  tempting  the  market  another  time,  should  h'ave  it  alone. 

Now,  what  to  sell?  Almost  anything.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  even  j)ianos  might 
turn  out  jirofitable,  but  I  wouldn't  advise  a  per.<on  to  try  that  line  only.  The  jx'ojile 
in  Central  America  are  musical  atid  would  surely  take  to  phonograjihs.  Rut  the 
simjiler  nece.ssities  anil  articles  a])proachitig  to  Itixuries  are  most  in  demand.  I  will 
not  presutne  to  s])ecify  what  ])articular  goods  to  offer.  Machinery,  house  fittings, 
clothitig,  tools,  canned  goods  iti  a  word,  staples,  which  imjilies  the  itnmense  mass 
of  articles  watited  by  Cetitral  .\mericans,  and  at  jire.'ient  su])])lied  to  a  liberal  extent 
liy  Furopean  exporters.  Rtit  catitioti  must  be  observed  that  good  goods  are  shown 
atid  delivered.  Even  a  native  can  be  fooh'd  otily  once.  1  know  of  an  instance  in 
Cetitral  .\tnerica  where  barbed  wire  was  fttrnished  on  a  closi*  contract,  and  the  money 
paid  ill  du(“  lime,  but  the  wire  lasted  scarcely  two  years,  and  is  to-day  a  standing 
ailverlisement  in  favor  of  (lerman  wire,  which  ten  years  after  it  was  put  u])  as  a  fence 
is  serving  its  purpose*. 

Rut.  .Mr.  Fdilor,  1  must  close.  I  had  not  intended  to  go  into  the  (piestion  of  markets 
and  iiu'lhods.  1  .sei*  you  have  h(“ad(*d  my  letters  "Trav(*ling  notes,’’  and  it  is  best 
to  limit  llieiii  to  that  subject.  1  surely  am  grati'fiil  to  you  for  the  space*  you  have 
given  me.  anel  1  siiice*rely  hope  that  .seniie  re*aeler  may  lake  me  se*rioiisly  anel  be  encour- 
age*il  to  trust  the*  highways  anel  byways  eif  Ce*iitral  .\inerica  in  his  ambitii  ii  to  e*xpanil 
our  .\nii*rie-an  Iraele*  as  well  as  our  Ainerie'an  ieli*als.  The  pe»e)ple  there  like  A’ankee 
goods.  They  will  buy  them,  but  as  a  rule*  emly  when  the*y  are  sheiwii  at  tirsl  hand 
liy  a  man  whei  knows  his  business. 

Thank  you  again  feir  yenir  patience.  1  want  to  see  tlu*se  counlrii*s  better  known  anel 
unilerstood.  I  think  .Vmerican  manufacturers  ought  to  make  (*arnest  efforts  to  meet 
their  wants.  It  can't  be  elone,  however,  by  catalogues  and  quotations.  If  the  money 
spent  in  jxistage  anel  feir  translations  were  jnit  into  a  pe*rse)nal  venture  of  the  kinel  1 
have  trieel  to  analyze,  1  know  that  the  era  of  peace  and  jireisperity  iiiTentral  .\merica 
woulel  be  hasteneel  lei  the  benefit  eif  all  ceuicerned. 
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TIIP^  Xorth  Ainoricaii  manufacturer  has  been  so  busy  develop¬ 
ing  ami  extending  the  borne  market  and  taking  care  of  the 
wants  of  more  immediate  neighbors  that  the  o))portunities 
of  trade  in  the  South  American  field  have  been  in  a  Jueasure 
neglected.  Conditions  are  changing,  however,  and  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  are  at  last  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  exchange 
of  commodities  to  mutual  advantage  with  the  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  economic 
effect  of  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  hut  the  many  columns 
of  copy  already  inspired  by  the  inauguration  of  this  great  work  have 
made  for  a  keener  interest  in  all  things  South  American,  and  this 
general  interest  is  gradually  resolving  into  special  investigations 
that  have  in  view  the  ac(juire]nent  of  information  of  a  practical 
value. 

The  Pan  American  Union  because  of  its  international  character 
encourages  all  nations  to  enter  the  commercial  anma  of  Latin 
America,  and  to  this  end  puts  the  vast  amount  of  data  available  in 
its  files  at  the  disposition  of  the  merchants  of  the  world,  believing 
that  health}’  commercial  comj)etition  will  react  greatly  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  member  nations  of  the  Union.  The  merchants  of  the 
United  States  are,  however,  more  backward  than  their  colleagues  of 
Kngland  ami  Uermany  in  Latin  American  fields,  and  so  it  becomes 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  urge  them  to  special  effort. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
the  ways  and  means  of  extending  American  trade  in  Latin  American 
countries.  The  information  contained  herein  is  the  result  of  10 
years’  intimate  personal  accpiaintance  with  Latin  ])eoples  incident 
to  voyages  undertaken  through  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  careful  perusal  of  recent  trade 
reports. 

Xo  claim  for  startling  originality  is  made,  as  the  facts  stated  have 
been  common  knowledge  to  English  and  German  firms,  and  some 
American  houses  that  have  been  engaged  in  South  American  trade. 

To  the  manufacturer  conversant  with  commercial  conditions  in 
the  Republics  south  of  the  Lnited  States  much  that  is  contained 
herein  may  seem  elementary,  but  the  almost  disheartening  ignorance 

“  Bv  Granvilfe  Fortoscuc. 
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of  the  majority  in  regard  to  the  resources  and  progress  of  the  I^atin- 
Ainerican  countries  makes  it  necessary  to  treat  the  subject  in  A  B  (' 
fashion.  We  will  arbitraril}'  divitle  the  merchants  wlu)  an'  looking 
Latin  Americanward  for  the  first  time  into  two  classes:  First,  large 
and  rich  firms  that  would  be  able  to  afford  sending  a  ])ersonal  repre¬ 
sentative  on  a  tour  throughout  the  20  other  Ifepublics  in  order  to 
introduce  their  goods;  and,  second,  small  firms  producing  an  article 
unique  in  quality  or  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  they  wish  to  export 
but  do  not  feel  justified  in  assuming  the  expense  of  sending  a  personal 
agent  to  represent  them. 

We  will  consider  the  dilliculties  that  confront  these  smaller  firms 
first.  Four  courses  are  open  to  them:  First,  they  can  conduct 


A  LAT1X-A.MEHICAN  HUSINKSS  IIOI  SK. 

As  a  rule  this  type  of  exterior  incloses  a  most  attractive  patio  or  interior  court. 


negotiations  by  correspondence,  after  having  obtained  a  list  of 
firms  that  might  be  interested  in  selling  their  goods,  nearly  always 
an  unsatisfactory  method;  second,  they  can  get  agents  to  carry 
their  article  while  representing  other  firms;  third,  a  number  of  small 
firms  can  combine  where  their  interests  do  not  conflict,  and  jointl}* 
bear  the  expenses  of  a  traveling  representative,  or  they  may  put 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  reliable  export  merchants 
in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  San  Francisco  doing  business  in  the 
countries  where  they  wish  to  introduce  their  goods. 

If  the  first  method  here  indicated  is  adopted,  the  firm  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  correspondence  commercial  campaign  will  begin  by  compiling 
a  list  of  Latin  American  firms  that  may  handle  their  specific  article. 
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The  office  of  the  Union  of  American  Itepublics  continually  receives 
in  correspondence  recjuests  for  complete  lists  of  firms  of  Latin  America 
dealing  in  different  articles  from  pins  to  ploughshares,  from  mo- 
scjuito  nets  to  mine  machinery.  ^Vhile  from  time  to  time  lists  of 
leatling  merchants  and  jirincijial  business  men  have  been  prepared 
and  partial  lists  of  firms  dealing  in  ililferent  commodities  are  always 
available,  still  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence,  editorial,  statis¬ 
tical,  and  other  work  that  daily  keeps  the  oHice  force  emiiloyed  at 
full  speed,  makes  it  impossible  at  present  to  take  any  of  the  staff 
for  the  work  of  editing  a  complete  list  of  Latin  American  laundries, 
for  instance.  The  writers  of  letters  asking  for  information  of  this 
character  seem  to  overlook  the  size  of  Latin  America.  Given  20 
nations  varying  in  size  from  Salvador,  about  as  large  as  New  Jersey, 
to  Brazil,  whose  limits  would  hold  all  of  the  United  States  proper 
and  a  slice  of  Canada  besides,  and  cities  differing  in  degree  from 
Salina  Cruz,  an  important  shipping  town  of  6,000  to  Buenos  Aires 
with  1,200,000  of  inhabitants  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  yearly 
trade,  it  is  apparent  that  the  tabulating  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  business  firms  would  be  cpiite  a  task.  Again,  many  of  the 
merchants  in  Latin  America  do  business  on  the  general-store  line 
and  are  not  specialists. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved,  it  is  proposed  to 
comj)ile  classified  lists  containing  the  names  of  all  general  and  sjiecial 
merchants  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  20  Central  and  South 
.Vmerican  Republics,  and  these  lists  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
within  the  coming  year.  In  the  meantime  merchants  desiring  the 
names  of  traders  in  different  lines  in  Latin  America  can  obtain  them 
from  the  numerous  directories  of  the  cities  of  South  America  in  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library. 

Having  acquired  a  mailing  list,  ne.\t  comes  the  character  of  letter 
involved.  It  must  be  in  Spanish,  except  when  addressed  to  cities 
in  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is  the  language  useil,  or  Haiti,  when  it 
must  be  written  in  French.  A  remarkable  number  of  jieople  fail  to 
remember  that  Brazil  was  originally  of  Portuguese  colonization  and 
not  Spanish.  The  Brazilians  are  proud  of  their  national  idiom. 
Again,  we  must  take  care  with  the  phraseology  of  the  letter.  The 
Latins  are  by  instinct  and  training  jiolite,  and  carry  their  politeness 
into  their  business  transactions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex])lain  the 
customary  forms  to  North  Americans — the  seemingly  extravagant 
phrases  the  omission  of  which  makes  a  letter  appear  rude  to  South 
Americans — all  Spanish  correspondents  are  familiar  with  them. 
Only  be  warned  against  the  error  of  trying  to  reform  the  system. 
Latin  Americans  do  not  like  being  reformed  an}^  more  than  other 
people.  The  letter,  of  course,  will  be  accompanied  by  circulars  or  a 
catalogue  which  must  be  in  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
reader  may  think  this  an  unnecessary  admonition  and  reflect  that  it 
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would  show  lack  of  judgment  for  a  linn  to  send  out  unintelliffible 
advertising  matter,  but  up  to  within  the  last  two  years  it  was  the 
almost  universal  practice  for  Xorth  American  linns  seekinji;  Latin 
American  trade  to  Iknul  the  country  with  bhijjlish  catalof^ues.  The 
lireman  runidn^  the  ferry  steamer  on  Lake  Titicaca  found  them 
excellent  and  chcaj)  as  fuel.  The  type  of  catalo<>:ue  and  circular  will 
he  coiisidered  under  the  part  of  this  ])aper  dealinjj  with  advertisin*;. 

Let  us  su])pose  that  the  correspondence  campaign  brings  results  in 
the  wa\'  of  orders;  what  will  be  the  next  stej)  f  Naturally  the  shipper 
will  want  to  know  the  linancial  standing  of  the  linn  he  intends  deal¬ 
ing  with,  and  in  this  regard  it  can  be  stated  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  honor  is  as  high  throughout  Latin  America  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  publications  that  give  the  rating  of  business  houses 
througlu)ut  all  ('entral  ami  South  America,  although  Dun  &  ('o.  have 
been  extending  their  business  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  ('bile. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  exporter  can  write  to  the  local  bank, 
which  institution  will  as  a  rule  funnsh  the  information  desired, 
especially  if  it  is  stated  that  the  bill  will  be  sent  through  that  bank 
h)r  collection. 

Reassured  as  to  the  credit  of  the  consignee,  send  him  exactly  what 
he  has  ordered,  and  be  sure  that  the  article  conforms  in  every  way 
to  the  catalogin'  description.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  attcm])ting 
to  send  him  something  of  higher  ipiality  for  the  same  price.  He 
knows  local  conditions  better  than  you,  and  above  all  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  (live  it  to  him.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  the 
upper  Amazon  have  a  |)rejudice  in  favor  of  lavender  undershirts  you 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  them  white,  even  if  they  be  of  higher  (piality 
at  the  same  price,  ami  more  refined.  You  will  only  encumber  the  con¬ 
signee  and  close  a  possible  trade  field.  But  do  not  get  the  idea  that 
you  can  not  introduce  novelties  in  these  countries,  (^uite  the 
reverse',  as  l.,atiii  America  is  eager  for  new  ideas  of  all  kinds,  only 
never  ignore  a  ])rejudice  and  always  ship  to  order  down  to  the  most 
trilling  details.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  numerous  examjeles  where 
with  the  best  of  intentions  orders  have  been  wrongly  filled  with 
elisastrous  results. 

A  linn  in  Para  ordered  a  thousand  cam])  cots  according  to  certain 
sj)ccifications.  The  house  in  the  West  that  took  the  order  had  just 
j)ut  a  newer  ami  heavier  article  on  the  market  at  the  same  price,  and 
there  were  other  imj)rovements  also.  A  thousand  of  these  new  style 
cots  were  shipped,  but  the  very  imj)rovements  made  them  almost 
unsalable  on  the  Amazon.  Always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
man  on  the  spot  knows  wliat  he  can  sell  best. 

Next,  let  us  consider  packing.  This  article  wmdd  be  lengthened 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits  if  an  attemj)t  were  made  to  detail  the 
mistakes  made  by  e.xporters  in  this  particular.  The  inquirer  is 
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refomnl  to  a  recent  report  on  tliis  suliject  by  ('onsul  W.  W.  (’anaua, 
of  Veraeru/.  Although  the  consul  seems  to  make  out  a  strong 
indictment  against  American  methods  of  packing,  he  could  in  fact 
have  put  the  case  even  more  emjihatically  without  exaggeration. 

Two  considerations  should  guide  the  shipper:  First,  the  handling 
that  his  shijiment  is  about  to  receive — three  or  four  transshipments 
of  the  roughest  kind;  and  second,  the  possible  local  use  of  the  jiackage 
by  his  customer.  A  shijunent  that  has  to  stand  a  journey  of  3,000 
miles  by  boat,  rail,  river  steamer,  and  mule  back  has  to  be  packed 
accordingh',  and  a  barrel  that  will  net  your  customer  SI. 2, 5  empty 
certainly  inclines  him  favorably  in  3'our  direction. 


INTr:RIOR  VIEW  OF  A  TYPICAL  GENERAL  STORE  IN  LATIN  AMERICA. 

These  jiacking  precepts  are  of  general  application  and  are  onlv 
meant  to  impress  exporting  merchants  with  the  necessitj’  of  intelli¬ 
gent  supervision  of  the  shi])j>ing  clerk  whose  knowledge  of  geography 
may  be  limited.  See  that  he  packs  the  shipment  in  a  thorough  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  box  is  carefullj"  marked  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
custom  regulations  of  the  countrv  to  which  the  shipment  is  made, 
weights  or  quantities  plainly  and  correctlv  indicated,  gross,  tare, 
and  net  (in  the  metric  system  preferablv),  that  the  invoices  are 
made  out  in  good  Spanish,  not  the  soldiers’  substitute,  and  take 
ever}’  precaution  to  avoid  loss  b}’  breakage  or  theft  and  provide 
against  your  customer  being  lined  by  the  revenue  authorities,  for 
such  is  the  constant  lament  of  the  consignee  of  American  goods  in 
vSouth  America. 
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Your  <ro()(ls  properly  jiackod.  next  is  tlie  matter  of  shipping.  It  is 
simpler  to  turn  the  order  over  to  some  of  the  tirms  doing  a  direet 
exjiort  business  with  J.,atin  American  eoimtries.  Because  of  the 
iutrieacies  of  Latin  American  customs  systems,  it  is  best  to  trust 
specialists,  experienced  hamllers  of  freight  for  (Vntral  and  South 
American  countries,  whose  names  and  addresses  will  he  found  in  the 
Exporters’  Eneyclojiedia.  While  on  this  subject  we  feel  hound  to 
suggest  that  those  who  are  beginners  in  the  export  game,  and  even 
those  who  are  exjierieneed  in  the  field,  will  find  much  jiertinent 
information  in  “Elementary  Lessons  in  Exjiorting,”  by  B.  Olxey 
Hough  Joiixston  Exi’out  Puhi.ishixg  (’o.,  l.'h’j  William  Street, 
Xew  York.  The  International  Union  of  American  Republics  pub¬ 
lishes  a  pamjddet  entitled  “Consular  Fees  and  Invoices  of  J..atin 
American  Countries,”  which  contains  practical  information  on  the 
shipping  regulations  and  invoice  fees  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries,  and  the  staff  of  the  ollice.  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  most  imjiortant  but  exceedinglv  exacting  work  of  compiling 
and  translating  the  tariffs  of  all  these  countries.  The  result  of  these 
labors  will  be  at  the  disposition  of  tho.se  interested  soon,  but  until 
this  information  is  available  it  is  suggested  that  direct  impiiries  be 
made  through  American  consuls  or  agents  resident  in  the  ri'sjx'ctive 
countries  as  to  the  latest  duty  on  the  article  in  ipiestion  and  the 
latest  rulings  of  local  authorities  on  doubtful  cases.  To  (juote  from 
a  trade  report : 

The  cu.stoiiis  regulations  in  general  are  very  conij)licated  and  exacting,  and  the 
slightest  disregard  or  misunderstanding  of  any  of  them  is  apt  to  have  serious  results. 
The  closest  inquiry  and  closest  adherence  to  minute  instructions  from  men  on  the 
ground  are  therefore  absolutely  necessary. 

The  advantages  of  the  metric  system  are  self-evident  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  English  system  are  doubled  in  a  land  where 
the  use  of  the  former  is  almost  universal  and  your  trade  competitors 
inform  customers  that  the  latter  mode  of  counting  is  a  specious 
table  compiled  by  the  initiated  to  facilitate  false  measuring.  Lmfor- 
tunately  the  activities  of  some  of  our  minor  municipal  oflicials  seem 
to  uphold  this  contention.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  merchant  will  show  itself  in  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  simpler  system  shortly. 

In  the  matter  of  extending  credits,  iliscounting  bills,  collecting, 
and  the  strictly  financial  end  of  trade,  the  custom  varies  so  much  in 
different  localities  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalize.  Again,  the 
merchant  must  trust  the  banker,  and  in  compliment  to  the  South 
American  banker  it  can  be  said  that  this  trust  is  rarely  violated. 

The  foregoing  hints  are  intended  ]irimarily  for  the  aid  of  the  small 
merchant  first  entering  the  Latin  American  field,  and  if  they  are 
followed  should  help  him  to  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  of  beginners. 
However,  if  the  manufacturer  has  only  one  novelty  and  a  limited 
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output,  it  might  be  simpler  for  him  to  turn  the  whole  business  over 
to  some  reliable  export  firm  which  for  a  minimum  of  cost  would 
relieve  him  of  a  maximum  of  worry. 

The  second  and  third  methods  suggested  in  a  previous  paragraph 
for  enlarging  a  commercial  field,  being  based  on  special  representa¬ 
tion — the  same  method  that  would  be  employed  by  a  large  firm — 
can  therefore  be  considered  jointly  under  the  section  of  this  article, 
which  will  take  up  the  qualifications  of  a  commercial  traveler  for 
success  in  South  America.  Before  dealing  with  this  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  words  on  advertising  are  not  amiss. 

That  it  pays  to  advertise  is  just  as  true  in  Latin  America  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  broadly  speaking,  the  same  methods  that  achieve 
success  in  this  country  will  bring  proportionate  results  in  the  Repub¬ 
lics  to  the  wSouth  of  us.  As  mediums  of  advertising  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  several  excellent  trade  papers  published  in  the  United 
States  which  circulate  widely  in  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Then  of  course  there  are  innumerable  jieriodicals  appearing  in  the 
different  South  and  Central  American  cities.  The  oflice  of  the  Fan 
American  Union  can  furnish  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
on  application.  Information  relative  to  the  advertising  rates  and 
the  circulation  of  these  periodicals  is  also  available  from  our  files. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  original  ideas  in  advertising  are 
greatly  appreciated.  As  an  example  of  how  the  art  of  advertising 
is  sometimes  practiced,  the  details  of  a  rather  clever  scheme  that 
succeeded  in  getting  considerable  inexpensive  advertising  are  given. 
The  merchant  who  was  anxious  to  bring  his  specialty  to  public 
notice  (it  was  a  small  novelty  that  would  be  of  almost  universal 
use,  arranged  in  a  way  that  would  appeal  strongly  to  the  Latin 
American  temperament)  sent  samples  of  this  article  with  a  polite 
letter  to  the  editors  of  different  papers,  asking  them  to  accept  the 
small  gift,  and  if  they  felt  they  could  honestly  recommend  it  to  their 
readers  the  article  could  be  seen  in  the  window  of  a  certain  local  shop, 
etc.  While  this  scheme  succeeded  admirably  in  the  case  cited, 
naturally  it  is  not  suggested  for  universal  adoption.  Sulhce  to  say 
that  skillful  advertising  pays. 

The  most  common  method  of  bringing  an  article  to  the  notice  of 
possible  purchasers  in  the  Latin  Republics  is  by  means  of  catalogues 
and  circulars.  These  should  be  simple  yet  attractive  with  pictures 
and  diagrams  wherever  possible,  and  succinct  information  as  to  price 
(generally  American  gold),  express,  or  freight  charges  and  other 
important  details  in  each  case. 

As  to  the  manner  of  distributing  catalogues  or  circulars  it  can  be 
done  most  effectively  and  economically  by  the  medium  of  a  polite 
letter,  inclosing  two  or  three  catalogues,  addressed  to  the  American 
consuls  resident  in  different  cities,  asking  him  to  place  the  price  lists 
with  some  firm  that  would  be  interested.  The  consuls  are  most 
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anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  the  American  mannl'actnrer  and 
arc'ever  ready  to  j)ut  the  sum  of  their  local  knowledj;e  at  his  disjiosal. 

To  pass  to  a  discussion  of  j)ersonal  re])resentation,  it  may  he  stated 
broadly  that  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  commercial  traveler 
who  would  succeed  in  a  southern  continent  are  varied  and  distinct 
from  those  that  would  hrin*!  success  in  this  country.  It  must  he 
rememhered  that  the  20  other  Ke])uhlics  are  spreail  over  a  <treat 
section  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  naturally  conditions  vary  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  diflicult  not  to  jieneralize  wlien  jiivinj;  advice  on  this 
subject.  It  must  he  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Latin  American 
point  of  view  is  different  from  that  of  the  An<;lo  Saxon.  The}*  are 


.SAMPLE  OF  POOR  PACKING. 

Shipment  of  paper  as  it  appeared  on  arrival  at  destination. 

a  jieople  hi<;hly  sensitive  and  .strongly  houml  by  custom.  The 
tactful  traveler  will  always  remember  these  two  points.  What 
North  Americans  seem  to  lack  in  trade  intercourse  in  South  America 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  jnirely  social  or  human  rela¬ 
tions  which  are  inse|)erahle  from  trade. 

The  especial  (|uahiications  tire: 

hirst,  a  plea.sin"  personal  address,  for  the  Ltitin  Americiin  sets  high 
store  on  the  social  graces.  It  is  the  almost  universal  custom  among 
triivelei's  seeking  openings  for  jnishing  certain  lines  to  begin  what 
might  he  called  a  social  camjiaign,  hut  it  must  he  distinctly  remem¬ 
hered  that  one  must  he  sincere  in  these  social  relations,  and  above 
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all  thinjjs  to  avoid  with  scruiiulous  care  any  attitude  that  might 
he  in  the  slightest  way  considered  j)atroni7.ing.  Actual  business  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  referred  to  in  the  preliminary  interviews  with  a  ])ros- 
pective  customer,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  necessary  to  make 
large  allowances  in  money  and  time  in  order  to  bring  about  results. 
Fifteen  dollars  a  day  is  not  high  for  an  expense  account  in  Latin 
America.  Of  course  the  time  consumed  depends  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  <-ountry  covered.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  an  agent 
is  working  under  peculiar  conditions  below  the  Tropic  of  Cajiricorn, 
and  the  climate  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  is  never 
(|uite  so  mentally  alert  under  the  E(iuator  as  1,500  miles  north  or 
south,  and  tactfulness  is  at  a  premium  when  the  thermometer  is  daily 
dallying  with  00°. 

A  knowledge  of  Spanish  ranks  second  in  the  recpiisites  for  success  in 
this  field,  but  it  must  be  stated  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  do  not  con¬ 
template  covering  all  of  Latin  America  that  considerable  business 
can  b(*  done,  es])ecially  in  Central  America,  with  a  limited  experience 
with  the  Castilian  tongue.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  that  Portu¬ 
guese  is  the  idiom  of  Brazil,  and  French  of  1  laiti.  This  latter  language 
is  also  widely  spoken  in  all  South  America. 

A  third  essential  is  an  acipiaintance  with  the  customs  t>f  the  people, 
and  of  this  point  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any  general  rules 
that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 

The  above  are  the  three  special  (lualifications  of  commercial  agents 
in  l^atin  American  countries. 

In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  he  must  be  a  good  practical  salesman 
with  judgment  and  discrimination.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  be 
careful  in  selecting  customers  in  C’entral  and  South  America  as 
throughout  the  United  States.  One  should  be  particularly  careful  in 
the  matter  of  j)ersonal  conduct.  While  it  has  been  indicated  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  sociability  connected  with  trade,  that  must  not 
he  misconstrued,  as  the  Latin  Americans  are  (piick  to  resent  any  out¬ 
raging  of  the  proprieties. 

For  further  specific  information  the  readers  of  this  article  are 
referred  to  the  special  trade  reports  that  have  been  i)ublished  on 
nearly  all  of  the  South  American  Kejiublics.  These  reports  are  the 
work  of  qualified  commercial  agents,  and  can  be  obtained  upon  ajipli- 
cation  to  the  ollice  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  outlook  for  the  advancement 
of  trade  in  Latin  America  is  distinctly  bright.  All  reports  recently 
received  are  of  an  optimistic  nature.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  justification  in  what  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of 
banks  and  improvement  in  freight-carrying  facilities,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  the  ITiited  States  sent  S9, 500, 000  worth  of  goods  to  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1800.  and  843,000,000  in  1000,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  the  American  merchant  is  beginning  to  get  his  share. 
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TIIK  f()r<;in<i:  of  aiiotlior  link  in  tlu*  "real  cliain  wliicli  is  so 
rapidly  l)indin<i  tojiotla'r  tlio  continents  of  North  and  South 
America  hcfian  on  Xovemher  Jl,  1910,  when  ocenrred  the 
inaufinration  of  the  work  on  the  Pan  AiiK'riean  division  of 
the  (luateinala  C'entral  Railroad  hetween  Las  ('rnees,  ('oatep(><(ne, 
and  Ayutla,  on  the  Mexican  border. 

The  work,  lu‘<;inninj£  siinultaiu'ously  at  Las  C'rnees  and  Ayutla, 
will  he  puslu'd  with  the  expectation  of  completing  it  within  one  year. 


CO.MMENCE.\lEXT  OK  WORK  ON  THE  CAN  AMERICAN  DIVISION  BETWEEN  LAS 
CRUCES  AND  AYUTLA. 

Clearing  right  of  way,  beginning  of  grade,  felling  of  trees,  etc.  On  this  occasion  there  were  present 
hundreds  of  distinguished  guests  and  citizens  from  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Iniildinj;  in  this  country  of  41  new  miles  of  the  {;reat  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  system  marks  another  era  in  the  progress  of  Guatemala  and  will 
stand  an  added  monument  to  the  energy  of  President  Manukt. 
h^STKADA  (’abueka,  through  whose  efforts  it  has  been  made  possible. 

Already  in  operation  from  Santa  Maria  to  Las  Cruces  are  88.3 
miles,  which  was  virtually  the  first  actual  piece  of  track  of  what  was 
formerly  called  the  intercontinental  line — the  first  link  constructed 
under  the  survey  of  that  undertaking.  The  total  Pan  American 
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ilivision  of  the  (hiatemala  (Vutral  Jiailroad  will  therefore  he  124.3 
miles,  and  with  the  eompletion  of  this  work  (niatemala  will  be  in 
direet  and  nninterrnpted  railroad  coinmnnieation,  via  Mexieo,  with 
the  Ihiited  States.  From  the  eapital,  (inatemala  City,  to  St.  Louis 
the  distance  is  2,S24  miles,  the  actual  rnnnin<;  time  o  days  and  18 
hours. 

Tlie  entire  division  skirts  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  and,  crossin<f 
numert)ns  rivers,  the  way  lies  thron<;h  the  heantifnl  colfee  fincas, 
rnhher  and  cocoa  ])lantations,  and  rich  <;ra/,in<>:  lands.  To  the  left 
rise  the  ma"nificent  volcanoes  of  Ajiua,  Kne"o,  Acatiman^o,  Pacaya, 


l.VAUOrRATlOX  OF  WORK  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  DIVISION  OF  THE  01  ATE- 
MAI.A  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


The  .\inerican  Minister,  Mr.  Ilitt,  in  tlie  aet  of  signing  the  ollicial  “acta,”  wliieh  was  also  signed 
by  the  Oovernor  of  the  Department  and  hy  the  Mini.ster  of  I’lihlie  Works  in  liehalf  of  the  (iov- 
ernment  of  tiiiateinala. 


Atitlaii,  Siete  Ort'jas,  and  Santa  Maria.  The  tropical  lietit  is  tempered 
by  cool  mountain  brt't'zes  and  the  balmy  air  which  sweeps  in  from 
the  Pacific,  and  the  traveler  will  Jiere  find  himself  well  repaid  by  the 
novelty  and  rart'  beauty  of  the  ever-chan<jin<>:  sctmes. 

By  an  extension  of  some  oO  miles,  soon  to  be  finished  from  Zacapa 
to  the  border  of  Salvador,  Guatemala  will  also  be  in  communication 
witli  her  sister  liepnblics  on  the  south.  A  day  not  so  far  distant  will 
see  the  wonderful  Pan  American  road,  10,1  fti  miles  between  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires,  an  accomplislied  fact.  Of  this  0,444  miles 
are  already  in  ojieration  and  only  3,072  miles  are  necessary  to  the 
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coniplotiou  of  this  <i:i"antic  task.  Many  of  those  in  tlio  ililforont 
l{opul)lios  are  actually  under  eonstruetion,  and  as  each  eonneeting 
link  in  the  "reat  chain  is  com])leted,  or  eoininenced  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  coin])letion,  it  is  hut  natural  that  some  ceremony  shmdd 
mark  the  importance  of  such  an  event. 

it  was  on  Noveml)er  21.  the  anniversary  of  President  Cabrera’s 
birthday,  that  the  ollicials  of  the  (luatemala  Central  Railroad  chose 
to  c(‘lehrate  the  l)e‘>:innin"  of  the  work  on  this  important  hranch, 
which  will  make  (uisily  aceessil)le  a  country  tla*  commercial  advan- 
ta"es  and  natural  beauties  of  which  each  day  are  hecomiiifl;  better 
known  and  mon*  appreciated. 


(iCATE.MAI.A  I’ASSE.NT.ER  STATION, 
(iuati'inala  Centra!  Railroad. 


On  Sunday,  November  20,  at  11  a.  m.,  a  special  train  left  Guate¬ 
mala  City  with  40  or  more  invited  "uests:  The  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  his  staff,  the  American  Minister  and  staff,  the  Consular 
Cor])s,  representatives  of  the  press,  and  other  prominent  citizens. 

At  every  important  station  alon<;  the  line  ftreat  crowds  were 
gathered  to  greet  the  distinguished  travelers  and  express  their 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  Central  Railroad  had  everA'thing  in 
readiness  to  begin  this  important  work.  Municipal  autborities 
with  bands  of  music  were  at  these  stations  with  good  cheer  and 
speech  making-  in  fact  it  was  an  ovation  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed 
in  any  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
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Jiunniii”:  ahead  of  the  sjieeial  train  was  a  ])ilot  engine  with  four 
coaches,  which  uj)on  arrival  at  Retalhuleu  were  filled  with  officials 
and  other  important  peoj)le  who  could  not  find  places  in  the  train 
reserved  for  the  specially  invited  guests. 

At  S  p.  in,  at  Ketalhuleu,  45  persons  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  company.  Many  of  the  guests  were  from  the  cajiital,  others 
lieing  of  the  municipality  of  Ketalhuleu  ami  Mazatenango,  and  the 
governors  of  several  of  the  Provinces.  Speeches  of  the  most  com- 
jilimentary  character  were  made,  and  the  directors  and  officers  of 
tlie  company  were  greatly  jiraised  for  tlieir  efforts,  (food  feeling 
prevailed,  and  crowds  of  people  gathered  in  front  of  the  liotel;  bands 
phn^ed,  ami  the  city  was  firilliantly  illuminated. 


fistacion  Ferrocarril  (Antral 


TRAIN  SHED  OF  THE  PASSENGER  STATION. 
Guatemala  Central  Railroad. 


After  an  early  fireakfast  on  the  21st  many  persons  from  Ketal- 
huleu  and  tfie  adjacent  towns  had  taken  places  in  the  trains  which 
bj'  S  a.  m.  were  again  on  their  way.  Arriving  at  Las  Cruces  at  9 
everything  was  found  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony,  and  the  official 
jirogram  immediately  began. 

A  beautiful  pavilion  had  been  erected  and  appropriately  ilecorated 
at  the  turn-out  for  the  new  road.  It  was  immediately  filled  to 
overflowing  by  distinguished  speakers,  guests  of  the  Government 
and  the  company. 

Dr.  Juan  F.  Padilla  Matute,  who  had  been  selected  as  the 
orator  of  the  occasion  on  behalf  of  the  company,  made  the  opening 
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address,  whicdi  was  well  received  and  applauded.  Following  Dr. 
Padilla  eaine  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 
who  replied  on  the  ])art  of  the  (loverninent  and  whose  address  was 
suitable  to  the  occasion  and  most  conipliinentarv  to  the  company. 
The  few  well-chosen  words  of  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Hitt, 
were  enthusiiitically  received  and  were  followed  by  an  address 
by  the  Ar<ientine  Minister,  C'ol.  Helgrano.  An  original  poem  h}’^ 
(luatemala's  most  famous  poet,  Senor  Ciiocano,  was  then  read  In' 
the  author.  This  was  followed  In*  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
speakers  present. 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Kej)uhlic,  Don  ^Ianuel 
Estrada  C'aijrera,  was  accorded  great  credit  for  his  far-sightedness 
in  making  possible  the  construction  of  this  road  and  for  the  earnest 


Ol’ENIXG  OF  THE  PAN  A.MERICAN  DIVISION,  GUATEMALA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 
First  train  with  which  service  was  inaugurated  November  21,  lUlO. 


interest  he  has  taken  in  this  and  other  lines  in  his  general  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  country  in  every  direction,  which  he  has 
been  so  successful  in  doing  during  the  comparatively  short  incum¬ 
bency  of  his  exalted  office.  By  many  he  was  heralded  as  the  “Kail- 
road  President  of  the  Republic.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  all  gathered  en  masse  at  the 
point  of  connection  between  the  Central  (Occidental)  road  and  the 
Pan  American  branch.  The  first  spike  was  driven  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  accompanied  by  music  and  cheers,  the  sounds 
reverberating  through  the  surrounding  hills  until  the  whole  country 
seemed  alive  with  echoes  of  approval  of  the  work  thus  appropriate!}' 
begun.  Amidst  the  sound  of  music,  cheers,  and  the  blowing  of 
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whistles  enirine  o2  of-the  Pan  American  Division  of  the  (luatemala 
Central  Kailroa<Pthen  steamed  out  onto  the  tnrn-out. 

Uj)on  the  return  to  Ketalhuleu  a  hamiuet  was  jjiven  in  the  custom¬ 
house  hy  the  municipality  to  300  jiuests,  anil  in  the  eveniii"  a  "rand 
hall  was  "iven^injthe  theater,  attended  hy  society,  oflicials  of  the 
(iovernment,  and  other  distin"uished  visitors  from  every  State 
in' the  Ke|)uhlic. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  country  was  centered  on  the  new  work 
which  was  he"un  on  this  memorable  occasion  with  such  eclat  and 
which  promises  to  he  jmshed  to  a  speedy  and  successful  termination, 
thus  cementiii"  by  hands  of  steel  the  commercial  and  social  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  to  the  north  and  to  the  south. 


TFTF  qp|jrp 
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AMERICAS"  ■/  /. 


Ml^SEUM  OF  LA  PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 

La  Plata,  tranquil,  (li<;nitieil,  and  academic,  is  one  of  the 
youn<;est  cities  of  America,  with  a  university  that,  like 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  has,  from  an  infant,  suddenly 
become  a  <fiant.  As  Dr.  Dardo  Kocha  looks  back  to-day, 
scanniiifi  a  perioil  of  less  than  .30  years,  he  may  well  be  ])roud  of  his 
child;  for  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  lived  loii"  enou‘>;h  to  be 
introduced  to  a  stran<fer  as  the  founder  of  a  city.  Generally  cities 
have  irrown,  as  it  were,  with  a  spontaneous  (growth.  Some  few  like 
Lima,  like  Washin<rton,  have  been  founded  or  i)lanned  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  To  this  number  belon<'s  La  Plata. 

Founded  in  1<SS2  by  J)r.  Dardo  Rocha,  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  has  jj:rown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  centers 
of  j)opulation  of  the  Republic,  not  commercially,  it  is  true,  but  scien¬ 
tifically.  1  say  scientiJicaUij,  for  that  which  makes  La  Plata  what  it 
is  to  us  foreijriiors,  at  least,  is  not  its  halls  of  Government,  but  its 
rniversity.  There  are  many  capitals  in  Argentina;  but  there  is  only 
one  La  Plata.  Its  population  has  increased  phenomenally,  like  that 
of  Buenos  Aires;  for  it  is  now  not  far  from  1 00, 000,  in  sjnte  of  finan¬ 
cial  reverses  which  in  the  past  befell  it.  Its  sumj)tuous  buildings, 
wide  streets,  splendid  avenues,  and  beautiful  promenades,  render  this 
fairy  city  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  one  of  the  finest  products  of  modern 
Renaissance  architecture.  Only  57  kilometers  distant  from  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  a  suburban 
town,  as  well  as  those  of  a  large  city. 

The  university  is  younger  than  the  city,  for  La  Plata  had  existed 
2.3  years,  when  the  former  was  established  on  August  12,  1905,  Dr. 
MAXCEt.  Quixtaxa  being  then  President  of  Argentina.  It  is  incredi¬ 
ble  that  within  five  years  such  a  magnificent  institution,  with  such  a 
wonderful  group  of  buildings  should  have  arisen. 

One  of  the  finest  ornaments  and  most  useful  auxiliaries  of  the 
university  is  the  museum.  What  it  took  the  older  nations  of  the 
world  scores  of  years  to  accomplish  has  arisen  in  La  Plata  as  if  by 
magic.  The  museum  belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences, 
to  which  are  joined  the  schools  of  Chemistr}’’,  Pharmacy,  Geography, 
and  the  Academy  of  Drawing. 


a  By  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Ph.  D. 
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This  Miisimiiii,  connected  with  the  University  of  La  1‘lata,  forms  part  of  the  Deparlment  of  Natural  Heienees,  to  which  are  joined  the  schools  of  ('hemistry,  I’harniaey, 

Geojp'aphy.  anil  the  Academy  of  Drawint; 
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The  old  imiseum  of  Buenos  Aires  had  been  founded  in  1S23  by 
President  Kivadavia,  reacliin*;  a  point  of  <;reat  importance  under  tlie 
direction  of  Dr.  German'  Burmeister.  As  it  was  found  iinjiossilde 
to  transport  to  Jai  Plata  the  paleontoloj^ical  collection  of  this  museum, 
the  Province  ceded  it  to  the  Nation,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  Federal 
Museum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  archaooloj'ical  and  anthropolojjical 
collections  were  broufrht  over  to  the  new  capital,  as  the  beginninjj  of 
the  museum  of  the  Province.  These  were  the  result  of  the  voyaijes 
and  researches  of  Dr.  Francisco  P.  Moreno,  who,  in  1877,  donated 
them  to  Buenos  Aires  for  the  formation  of  its  Anthropolojjical  and 
Arclueolofiical  Museum,  addin"  to  them  in  the  years  that  followed. 


DEl'ARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

This  exhibit  contains  a  notable  display  of  contemporary  birds  and  mammals. 

In  1884  Doctor  Moreno  was  cliosen  by  the  Governor  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  Dr.  Carlos  d’Amico,  to  establish  a  provincial  museum  and  to 
be  its  director.  In  conseipience  of  this,  he  at  once  donated  his  private 
library  of  2,000  volumes,  mainly  of  American  authors  and  on  natural 
sciences,  to  the  new  institution.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  museum 
antedates  the  university.  The  buildiii"  was  at  once  be"un,  and  within 
five  years  it  was  possible  to  install  the  first  collections. 

The  followiii"  year,  1890,  Doctor  Moreno  be"an  the  publication  of 
the  “  Kevista  del  Museo  de  La  Plata,”  which  is  published  [leriodically, 
containhi"  original  scientific  material  with  illustrations.  Besides 
this,  the  museum  publishes  also  the  “Anales,”  with  data  contributed 
by  the  personnel  of  the  institution,  and  the  “Biblioteca,”  the  object 
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of  which  is  to  lu'ing  science  within  reaclt  of  the  public,  by  presenting 
it  in  ])oj)ular  form. 

The  museum  huihling,  occu])ying  the  center  of  a  park,  is  aj)j)roacheil 
through  a  stately  avenue  lined  on  both  sides  with  sliady  trees,  forming 
a  most  agreeable  promenade.  The  edifice,  in  classic  style,  terminates 
at  both  extremities  in  a  semicircle,  the  whole  having  an  ellijitic  figure. 
The  central  facade  consists  of  a  (.'orinthian  portico,  with  six  immense 
columns,  resting  on  a  platform,  to  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads.  The 
decorations,  without  departing  from  the  (ireek  lines,  jiossess  special 
features  borrowed  from  archaic  American  architecture.  The  great 
votaries  of  science,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Descartes,  Bcffon, 
Lixaeus,  CT'vier,  IluMHoi.DT  and  many  more  are  represented  by 
their  busts,  while  such  American  savants  and  explorers  as  Azara, 
])'( )riu(;\y,  lioMi’L.vxi)  and  others  are  not  foigotten. 

There  are  two  floors  in  the  building,  the  first  ojie  being  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Museum,  while  on  the  second,  in  the  center  of  the 
edifice,  are  the  administration  oflices,  with  the  library  on  one  side, 
and  the  section  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  other,  besides  other  departments. 

As  you  enter  from  the  portico,  you  find  yourself  in  a  rotunda,  the 
galleries  of  which,  communicating  with  the  second  floor,  are  supported 
by  slender  Renaissance  columns.  The  bones  of  some  gigantic  ante¬ 
diluvian  animal  in  the  center  announce  the  fact  that  you  are  entering 
within  the  domains  of  science.  This  vestibule  forms  a  part  of  the 
central  jiarallelogram  that  divides  the  building  into  two  equal  sec¬ 
tions.  The  ui)])er  section  of  the  rotunda  belongs  to  the  second  floor, 
with  the  library  and  the  Fine  Arts  department  to  left  and  right. 

The  section  of  the  Fine  Arts,  with  its  salon  of  j)ainting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  affords  to  Argentinians  an  ojiport unity  to  study  the  antique 
by  means  of  a  number  of  reproductions  of  ancient  works.  We  find, 
also,  a  fair  selection  of  good  canvases,  and  the  gallery  of  the  rotunda 
is  adorned  with  a  number  of  casts  of  classic  sculjiture. 

The  outer  sides  of  the  first  floor,  intended  to  contain  what  repre¬ 
sents  a  biological  ring,  frt)m  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  to  man, 
are  divided  into  15  large,  communicating  halls  with  an  area  of  about 
300  to  500  square  meters.  The  central  halls  belong  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  collection.  The  several  departments  rejiresent  geology, 
mineralogy,  paleontology',  zoology,  and  anthropology.  According  to 
the  original  arrangements,  when  the  collections  were  first  installed, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  wing,  on  your  right,  as  you  enter  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  contained  the  jialeontological  collection,  with  the  anthropology 
of  the  stone  age  and  nomadic  man,  and  a  section  of  geology  and 
mineralogy.  The  left  wing  was  devoted  to  zoology,  comparative 
osteology,  and  human  anatomy. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Museum  some  months  ago,  and, 
if  my  memory  serv'es  me  rightly,  this  arrangement  has  been  modified. 
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The  Amerifiinists  spent  a  jileasaiit  day  at  La  Plata,  as  the  guests 
of  the  University,  Prof.  Lehmanx-Nitsciie  and  Ambuosetti  being 
especially  prominent  in  tlie  International  Congress.  However,  a 
cursory  walk  through  a  museum,  when  so  much  draws  your  atten¬ 
tion,  is  liardly  sufficient  to  rivet  in  your  mind  those  details  which 
must,  later  on,  be  supjileniented  by  studying  other  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Important  for  the  labors  of  a  museum  are  its  workrooms  and 
laboratories.  At  La  Plata  these  are  locateil  in  the  basement,  on 
the  level  of  the  ground.  During  the  construction  of  the  building,  as 
soon  as  a  hall  was  comj)leted,  a  workroom  was  arranged  beneath,  so 
that  the  preparation  of  the  collections  might  proceed  at  equal  pace 
with  the  building.  Time  and  money  were  thus  saved. 

The  Museum  ()ossesses  also  its  own  ])rinting  plant,  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  an  immen.se  convenience  for  the  publication  of  its  catalogues 
as  well  as  of  its  |)eriodicals.  Another  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  these  facilities  for  i)rinting  is  the  rejmblication  of  rare  works 
and  the  ])rinting  of  inedited  manuscrij)ts,  which  are  thus  j)laced 
within  reach  of  all  those  interested  in  scientific  matters,  and  which 
could  not  otherwise  easily  be  obtained.  This  surely  is  not  the  least 
advantage  offered  by  the  Museum  of  La  Plata  to  a  public  eager  for 
knowletlge,  nor  is  the  advantage  limited  by  the  frontiers  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  be(‘oming,  as  it  does,  the  ])roperty  of  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  great  intrinsic  value  of  the  Museum  of  La  Plata  is  essentially 
South  American,  by  the  material  it  has  collected  for  the  study  of  the 
fauna  and  flora,  fossil,  as  well  as  actual,  of  the  austral  regions  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  especially  for  the  o[)port  unities  it  offers 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  American  man,  from  the  earliest  pre¬ 
historic  period.  This  reconstruction  of  man’s  history  is  artistically 
exhibited  in  the  large  paintings  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rotunda, 
in  which  one  sees  archaic  lands,  scenes  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
Patagonia,  as  well  as  of  other  {)ortions  of  the  Republic,  and  restora¬ 
tions  of  aboriginal  and  savage  life. 

The  natural  history  of  Argentina  is,  of  course,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the.se  collections.  Beginning  with  the  earliest  period  of 
biological  research,  you  will  find  here  the  uncertain  phases  of  life  of 
the  primary  formations,  in  specimens  collected  in  the  Provinces  of 
Mendoza  and  San  Juan,  mollusks  and  trilobites  of  the  Silurian  age, 
with  ])lants  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  Jurassic  mollusks  from  the 
"Puente  de  Inca,”  on  the  Argentine  cordillera,  crustaceans  and  fish 
from  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  and  Patagonia,  besides  gigantic  fossils  of 
Dinosaurians  from  the  .southern  portion  of  the  Republic.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  Patagonian  mammals  of  the  Tertiary  period  is  of  especial 
71790— Bull.  2—11 - 7 
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interest  to  the  i)aleoutolo"ist,  not  to  speak  of  the  fauna,  discovereil 
by  Darwin  at  Monte  Ilernioso,  forming  a  link  between  tlieliigher 
strata  of  the  Patagonian  Tertiary  epoch  and  the  Quaternary  of  the 
Pamjias.  Horses  of  the  Pam])as,  with  their  precursors  of  past  geologic 
epochs,  are  among  the  interesting  objects  that  will  attract  the 
attention,  not  only  of  the  man  of  science,  but  also  of  the  casual 
observer  and  of  the  curious  visitor.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter 
into  technicalities  nor  minute  tlescriptions  which  would  ])rove  weari¬ 
some  to  the  average  reader,  and  1  therefore  refrain  from  further 
details  concerning  the  fossil  remains  of  Argentina,  so  numerous  in 
the  collections  of  this  remarkable  Museum.  The  scientific  man  needs 
not  this  article,  as  the  publications  of  the  Museum  furnish  all  details 
on  the  specific  object  of  his  reseandi.  General  outlines  suffice  for 
our  purpose. 

The  biological  collections,  beginning  with  skeletons  and  comprising 
various  forms  of  animal  life,  ai’e  such  as  are  found  in  all  good  museums, 
with  the  superadded  value  that  they  illustrate  particidarly  the  life 
of  the  most  southern  ])ortion  of  the  American  continent.  Stiulied  in 
connection  with  the  excellent  zoological  garden  at  Buenos  Aires,  the 
collection  at  La  Plata  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  animal  life  in  the  far  south. 

As  regards  man,  you  have  every  opportunity  to  study  him  well  and 
thoroughly,  from  his  skeleton  to  his  modes  and  habits  of  life.  A 
section  of  the  science  of  man  is  devoteil  to  anatomical  anthropology. 
The  museum  began  with  a  collection  of  1 ,000  skulls  and  80  skeletons, 
of  which  nine-tenths  belonged  to  South  Ameiica.  They  represent 
man  from  the  glacial  period  down  to  the  most  recent  Iiulian.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  man,  at  various  epochs,  found  himself  driven  by 
force  of  circumstances  to  the  extreme  south,  and  it  thus  happens  that 
one  finds  in  Argentina  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  Patagonian,  such 
as  excited  the  admiration  of  Magelhaexs,  as  well  as  types  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  Neanderthal.  For  Patagonian  anthropology  the 
Museum  of  La  Plata  can  not  be  surpassed.  You  may  here  study  the 
remains  of  the  late  Patagonian,  as  well  as  of  his  dolichocephalous  and 
macrocephalous  predecessors.  Add  to  these  the  Araucanian  race,  as 
well  as  the  aboriginies  of  Chaco,  ancient  Peruvians  and  Bolivians,  and 
the  Guanches  of  the  Canaries,  and  you  will  form  an  idea  of  the  opjior- 
tunities  for  study  offered  at  La  Plata. 

One  hall  of  the  museum  is  literally  filled  with  crania  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  containing,  I  am  sure,  the  finest  collection  in  existence  of  South 
American  skulls  at  least.  These  are  invaluable  for  a  study  of  cranial 
deformations,  such  as  the  flattening,  which  have  existed  and  which 
still  exist  among  various  races  of  mankind.  Doctor  Moreno  tells  us 
that  from  a  number  of  prehistoric  cemeteries  to  which  he  had  access 
in  South  America  he  obtained  the  most  complete  collection  possible 
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of  such  (IcforiiKMl  crania  of  all  known  tyjics  and  of  every  epocli  of 
iminifiration. 

Another  branch  of  anthropolofjy  of  whicli  the  nuiseuni  makes  a 
specialty  is  that  of  the  history  of  civilization.  You  will  find  here 
implements  of  the  stone  a<;e,  from  Uruguay,  from  the  Provinces  of 
('ordoha  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  from  Patagonia,  that  are  (piite 
uniijue,  besides  a  section  devoted  to  the  prehistoric  man  of  Kurope 
for  comparative  study. 

These  remains  of  human  industry  appear  to  carry  one  back  to  a 
very  remote  antirpiity.  For  instance,  at  excavations  made  for  the 
])ort  of  La  Plata  lames  of  extinct  animals  were  found  that  appeared 
to  have  been  carved  by  man,  at  an  epoch  when  the  region  must  have 
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Anatomy  and  osteology  exhibits. 

been  entirely  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  at  liioja  fragments 
of  potteiy  were  discovered  at  a  dejith  of  more  than  (U)  meters. 
On  th(‘  cordillera,  near  the  pass  traversed  by  San  Martin  on  his 
memorable  jiassage  of  the  Andes,  Doctor  Moreno  found  the  image 
of  a  glyptodon  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  cavern.  When  it  comes  to 
dt'U'rmining  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  .scientific  value  of  such  dis¬ 
coveries  may  be  left  to  experts  who,  as  a  rule,  are  by  no  means  har¬ 
monious  in  their  conclusions,  but  further  and  more  positive  data 
must  be  awaited.  Into  such  controversies  and  the  sifting  of  ojiinions 
I  have  no  wish  to  enter  here. 

Neither  has  the  moment  arrived  when  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
pridiistoric  relations  between  the  Fastern  and  Western  Hemispheres 
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can  1)0  roachod  b}’  a  coinparativo  study  oithor  of  skulls  or  luonumouts. 
Yot  inusouius  like  that  of  La  Plata  aro  accuuudatiu"  matorial  that 
may  |)avo  tho  way  for  such  couclusious  by  its  collection  of  American 
auti<|iiities  with  resemblance  to  those  of  peoples  across  the  seas.  At 
the  same  time,  American  philolo<;ists  like  Senor  Lafoxe  y  Quevedo, 
the  present  Direetor  of  the  Museum  of  La  Plata,  may,  in  course  of 
time,  produce  a  science  of  American  comparative  philology  that  may 
^o  far  toward  briiifiinj;  the  American  races  together  or  even  connecting 
them  witli  those  of  the  Old  World. 

The  Museum  is  also  ricli  in  material  for  the  study  of  the  prehistoric 
civilization  of  the  Andes,  which  stretched  down  along  the  eastern 
slo])es  of  the  great  chain  into  what  is  now  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza 
and  Jujuy,  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Province  of  Jujuy  alone 
has  furnished  an  immense  collection  to  the  ^^useum.  J)octor  Leii- 
M.vxN-XiTsc’iiE,  director  of  the  archaeological  and  ethnological 
sections  of  the  Museum,  regards  his  collections  as  absolutely  unicpie. 
The  only  other  place,  he  says,  in  which  he  has  found  antiquities  from 
Jujuy  is  the  ethnological  museum  of  Berlin,  where  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  exists,  made  by  the  well-known  archaeologist  Doctor  ITiile,  who 
is  at  present  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Lima. 

From  the  heights  to  the  west  of  the  Republic,  toward  the  frontier 
of  Chile,  th(‘  Puna  de  Atacama,  the  Museum  has  obtained  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection,  due  to  the  explorations  of  Senor  (iUII.lermo  (Iereixo 
in  1S97  and  1S9S.  Tluue  are  evidences  of  an  e.xtensive  population 
once  having  inhabited  these  regions,  and  human  habitations  have 
been  discovered  as  high  as  IS, 000  feet.  Doctors  Mohexo  and 
Amhrosetti  believe  that  climatic  conditions  must  have  greatly 
changed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  since  there  are  indications  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  maize,  where  now  a  temperature 
of  four  below  zero  has  been  observed  in  Deeember,  which  is  the 
summer  month  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

This  collection  contains  objects  of  wood  and  bone  besides  potteiy. 

Si)eaking  of  pottery  reminds  me  that  the  museum  has  had  some 
dilliculty  in  preserving  its  ceramic  collections  from  the  effects  of 
saltpeter,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  overcome  by  ado])ting  a  method 
followed  by  Professor  Ambuosetti,  jiracticalW  the  same  as  that 
recommended  in  Kgypt  by  Fi.ixdeks  Petrie. 

For  the  study  of  the  pre-Inca  civilization  of  Peru,  a  very  large 
collection  of  jiottery  from  the  dead  city  of  Gran  Chimu,  near  Trujillo, 
may  serve  to  cast  some  uncertain  rays  uj)on  the  tlark  jieriod  that 
preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Incas,  the  jieriod  to  which  such  ruins  as 
those  of  ('himu,  Pachacamac,  and  Cajamaniuilla  belong. 

Bringing  the  study  of  civilization  down  to  the  colonial  e|)och,  we 
find  at  La  Plata  a  very  interesting  collection,  gathered  from  those 
Argentine  ])rovinces,  and  from  Paraguay,  which  were  the  scenes  of 
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the  famous  Jesuit  missions  that  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Of  esjiecial  interest  are  the  works  of  art  of  the  Guarani 
Indians,  jiroduced  under  tlie  direction  of  their  Jesuit  guides.  A 
special  style  was  thus  created,  jiartaking  of  the  Jesuit  renaissance, 
and  of  aboriginal  forms.  It  is  to  he  regretted,  says  Morexo,  that  so 
little  attention  has  heen  paid  to  an  epoch  of  splendor  which  once 
existed  in  regions  now  almost  deserted.  Few  have  tried  to  save 
anything  from  the  wreck,  and  consequently  only  a  few  remnants 
of  this  Jesuit  civilization  exist,  scattered  about  in  jirivate  collections. 
The  scarcity  of  such  objects  must  therefore  enhance  the  value  of 
the  collection  in  the  museum  of  La  Plata. 


DEI’AKTMKXT  OF  ANTIIKOPOLOOY. 

Anatomical,  anthropological,  ami  craniologieal  exhibit  with  a  vast  collection  of  crania. 


To  sum  up,  we  find,  in  this  splendid  institution,  a  monumental 
history  of  South  American,  but  especially  of  Argentine  man,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  jiresent  day.  We  are  brought 
from  the  dim  age  of  stone  and  the  nomad,  through  the  mysterious 
civilizations  of  the  Andean  ])lateaus  and  valleys,  to  the  modern  abo- 
riginies,  the  remnants  of  a  A'anishing  race.  We  study  American 
hi.storv  in  stone,  and  in  the  handiwork  of  the  past,  in  textiles,  jiottery, 
utensils,  and  weapons,  until  we  reach  our  own  times.  At  La  Plata 
we  have  especial  opjiortunity  to  study  man  as  he  has  e.xisted  from  the 
confines  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia  down  to  the  Antarctic  regions  of  the 
Land  of  Fire. 

The  nucleus  of  these  various  collections  were  those  of  Doctor 
Moreno,  but  they  have  been  extended  by  the  acquisition  of  others. 
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such  as  of  Doctor  A.me(;iiin(>,  of  liuenos  Aires,  aiul  l)y  various  scieu- 
tilic  expeditions.  To  these  helon*;,  for  instance,  the  archaelo<>;ical 
explorations  of  tlu*  Province  of  ('atainarca  made  for  the  Museum  hv 
Don  Auoi.ko  Methfessei.,  before  the  year  ISO'J,  and  another  of 
lh02-3,  for  which  we  owe  an  account  to  that  learned  and  amiable 
"entleman  whose  En<;lish  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  p]n<flishman. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Lafone  Quevedo,  the  ])resent  Director  of  the 
Museum.  Doctor  Lafone  is,  1  believe,  jiartly  of  English  descent. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  II.vuthal,  in  southern  Patagonia,  in  1900 
have  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  La  Plata  collection  of  .several 
interesting  stone  im))lements,  taken  from  the  cave  of  Markatsh 
Aiken,  about  0  leagues  from  Puerto  Gallegos.  The  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  objects  would  seem  to  indicate  the  Paleolithic  ]HMiod. 
Besides,  some  remains  were  found  in  the  cave  in  a  semifo.ssili/.ed 
condition,  apparently  belonging  to  extinct  animals. 

The  Museum  of  La  Plata  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance, 
])romising  in  course  of  time  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Xew  World.  Buenos  Aires  is  now  in  direct  communication  with 
the  ])rincipal  jiorts  of  Europe  and  with  Xew  York,  and  as  facilities 
of  communication  are  augmented,  as  they  are  hound  to  he,  the 
Museum  of  La  Plata,  with  its  scientific  treasures  of  South  America, 
will  become  more  acce.ssil)le  to  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
to  their  great  advantage  and  to  the  glory  of  Argentina. 

nnU.IOOK.\PHY. 

Lc  Musoe  la  Plala . Fk.wcisco  P.  Moreno,  1890. 

Exj)loraci6n  Aniucologica  de  la  Provincia  do 

Catamarca . Fr.\ncisco  P.  Moreno,  1890-1891. 

Caliilogo  de  las  Antigucdades  de  la  Proviucia 

de  Jujuy . Robert  Lehmann  Nitsche,  1902. 

Viaje  Arqueologico  eu  la  Rejion  de  Andal- 

gala . Samuei.  A.  Lafone  Queveuo,  1905. 

Tipos  do  Alfareria  en  la  Rejion  Diaguito  Cal- 

chaqui . Samuel  A.  Lafone  Queveuo,  1908. 

Lop  Pretendidos  Instruinentos  Paleoliticos  de 

los  Alrededores  de  Montevideo . Feli.x  F.  Oute.s,  1909. 

Sohre  una  Facies  Local  de  los  Instrnnientos 

Neolititicos  Ronaerenses . Feli.x  F.  Outes,  1909. 

Exploracidn  Arqueologiea  en  los  Ceinelerios 
Prehistoricos  de  la  Isla  de  Tilcani  (Provincia 

de  Jujuy) . Dr.  Salvador  Debenedetti,  1910. 

Apuntes  sobre  la  Arqueologia  de  la  Puna  de 

Atacama . Juan  R.  Ambhosetti,  1904. 

llallazgos  Antrojwlogicos  de  la  Faverna  Mar- 

katch  Aiken . Robert  Lehmann  Xit.sctie,  1903. 


PANAMA-ITS  FUTURE 
OPENINGS  FOR  AMERICANS" 


ONE  of  the  interestiiif;  questions  that  J  think  it  would  })e  wise 
for  the.  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  huildin<'  of  the  Panama  Canal 
is  the  future  disposition  of  the  force  of  employees,  ainonji: 
which  are  a  jrreat  many  Americans,  now  eii'^aged  in  the  huikling 
of  the  canal  and  the  rail¬ 
road  operations  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  who  will  lose 
their  positions.  The  total 
number  of  employees,  from 
report  under  date  of  March 
3,  1910,  including  the 

Panama  Railroad  Co.’s 
force,  was  38,732  men. 

Prom  now  on,  as  the  work 
has  reached  what  might  he 
termed  the  apex,  there  will 
he  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  force  of  employees.  A 
great  many  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  men  are  West  Indians 
from  the  various  islands, 
many  of  whom  will  return 
to  their  former  homes. 

In  addition  to  this  enor¬ 
mous  force,  there  are  also 
a  great  many  all  through 
the  Canal  Zone  who  have 
taken  up  homes,  dependent 
upon  the  requirements  of  this  force.  What  is  to  become  of  these 
men?  Of  this  total,  which  represents  only  al)le-l)odied  men  (their 
families  would  largely  increase  this  number),  is  it  possible  to  find 
homes  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  could  they  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  making  life  a  success?  First,  would  the  Re- 
j)uhlic  of  Panama,  as  now'  constituted,  welcome  sucli  permanent 
settlement?  From  my  own  expei'ience,  undoubtedly  they  would. 
In  several  talks  with  President  Akoskmena,  of  Panama,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  very  great  desire  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  find  settle- 

«  By  Bernard  N.  Baker.  Photographs  hy  A.  (i.  Snyder,  United  States  ('onsul 
tienoral  at  Panama. 
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inont  on  tlie  lam  Is  of  the  Republic  as  a  means  of  developing  its  re¬ 
sources;  and  also  in  conversation  with  a  number  of  other  leading 
Panamanians  the  same  opinion  seemed  to  prevail — that  it  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  welcomed  by  them;  that  the  natural  position 
which  our  own  Government  must  always  have  in  its  investment  in 
the  Panama  Canal  would  be  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  one 
that  would  never  lessen  with  time;  consequently,  they  must  always 
look  to  our  country  as  a  natural  ally  for  the  sovereignty  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  country. 

One  day,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  President  Auo- 
SEMENA,  a  line,  sturdy  looking  American  named  Scott  came  in 
and  requested  an  interview.  lie  stated  that  he  had  been  a  sbovel 
engineer,  working  on  the  Panama  Canal  for  four  years,  and  that  he 


I’KESIDEXT  TAFT  INSI'ECTIN'G  LOCKS  AT  PEDRO  MIGUEL,  PACIFIC  DIVISION, 
1‘ANAMA  CANAL. 

Colonel  Goethals,  in  white  suit,  is  standing  behind  the  I’resident,  lacing  Iront. 


was  from  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  During  his  holiday  seasons 
he  had  returned  home  several  times  and  found  that  he  sulfered  from 
the  climate  so  much  that  he  determined,  if  he  could  get  some  encour¬ 
agement  and  the  necessary  land  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  to 
make  a  permanent  settlement.  He  and  three  other  engineers  with 
their  families  were  in  a  somewhat  similar  position,  and  had  agreed 
to  become  jiermanent  settlers  in  the  Republic  after  the  completion 
of  their  work.  He  had  been  authorized  by  them  to  visit  the  lands 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  making  homes 
for  themselves  and  settling  there.  lie  stated  that  he  had  made  a 
trip  to  the  north,  to  David,  and  found  the  opportunities  there  so 
encouraging  that  he  determined  to  settle  if  he  could  secure  the 
land  from  the  Government  on  reasonable  terms  and  also  secure 
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protection.  After  he  left  I  (lisciisseil  this  <piestion  thoroughly  with 
President  Arosemena  and  he  told  me  that  such  changes  coidd  be 
made  in  the  laws  as  might  he  necessary  to  allow  Americans  to  owm 
land  in  the  Republic.  The  present  law,  I  understand,  prevents  this 
uidess  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  the  same  rights  in  the 
I’nited  States  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  have  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  He  assured  me  that  this  law,  he  felt,  would  be 
remedied  and  the  question  covered  b}’  an  act  of  the  Assembly.'* 

The  question  of  annexation  is  one  that  has  never  been  considered, 
as  they  know  the  I’^nited  States  does  not  desire  such  a  measure; 
but  they  would  certainly  welcome  keen  interest  by  tbe  United  States 
in  all  that  woidd  lead  to  their  betterment  and  progress.  Does 
the  opportunity  exist  for  successful  development  of  the  resources 
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of  Panama  through  the  Anglo-Saxons  joining  with  the  people  of 
Panama  ?  I  believe  undoubtedl}'  it  does. 

There  are  a  great  many  imjiortant  (piestions  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  One  of  tbe  most  important  at  the  present  time  is  the 
proposed  develojiment  of  the  country  by  railroad  facilities.  The 
Canal  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  Panamanian  Government, 
has  surveyed  a  line  from  Empire,  a  point  on  the  Canal  Zone,  to 
the  town  of  DaA’id,  about  280  to  300  miles,  and  only  about  30  miles 
from  the  Costa  Rican  boundary. 

At  tbe  time  of  writing,  the  complete  report  of  the  engineers  is 
not  available;  but  in  a  talk  with  a  number  of  tbe  engineers  in  a 
general  way  there  seemed  to  be  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
tbe  desirability  of  building  sucb  a  line  and  tbe  opportunity  after 

a  The  National  As.senibly  has  since  enacted  a  law  permitting  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  own  land 
in  the  Republic. 
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construction  of  its  l)cino  made  profitable.  There  are  many  diflicnl- 
ties  to  he  overcome  in  the  construction  of  the  line.  Although  the 
first  section  of  20  or  .SO  miles  after  leavin<r  the  town  of  Emi)ire 
would  not  offer  opjiortunity  for  immediate  development,  yet  after 
this  has  been  jiassed  to  the  northward,  in  the  Province  of  Chiricpii, 
there  seems,  from  a  study  of  the  subject,  a  very  great  opportunity. 

'fhe  raising  of  horses  and  cattle  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
It  is  a  fine,  open  country,  with  enormous  areas  of  pasture  lands, 
offering  great  piissihilities  in  the  stock-raising  industry.  There  are 
also  in  that  section  many  large  coffee  ])lantations  being  successfully 
conducted  by  Americans.  The  opportunities  in  timber  and  lumber 
are  also  great.  Already  one  American  has  established  a  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  has  built  his  home  in  the  midst  of  the 


AT  THE  PACIFIC  DIVISION'  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
President  Taft  and  party  on  inspeetion  tonr. 


timber  section  and  on  the  line  of  the  jiroposed  railroad.  That  the 
mineral  resources  are  great  has  never  been  (piestioned,  and  the  finding 
of  a  very  large  number  of  valuable  gold  ornaments  in  the  ohl  Indian 
tombs  indicates  that  at  one  time  this  country  must  have  produced 
large  amounts  of  gold. 

Then,  too,  this  railroad  would  furnish  a  natural  link  in  the  pro- 
jiosed  Pan  American  line  which  some  day  must  he  realized. 

Agriculture  in  the  Trojucs  is  always  a  dillicult  problem,  and  one 
will  always  find  great  differences  of  o|)inion  among  residents  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  surrounding  territory  in  regard  to  this.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  there  is  a  small  plantation  of  only  n  acres  devoted 
especially  to  truck  gardening  near  the  town  of  Empire,  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 
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The  owner  of  this  plantation  informed  me  tliat  his  net  profits  from 
these  o  acres  in  snpjilies  sold  to  the  Canal  Zone  would  average  SIO 
per  day.  Two  youn*';  men  from  the  States,  and  both  of  them  from 
Baltimore,  have  started  in  a  very  enerfietic  way,  and  I  believe  a  very 
successful  way,  a  plantation  of  oOO  acres,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  canal  near  Panama,  which  they  are  now  develojiinj;  They  are 
now  plantiii"  100, OOO  coconut  trees,  in  addition  to  lar^e  ([uantities 
of  banana  trees,  and  cleariii"  the  land  to  raise  alligator  pears  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

ddie  Itepuhlic  of  I^anama  very  naturally  is  particularly  an.xious  to 
see  the  proposed  railroad  built.  The  opportunities  for  huildin"  it 
now  are  probably  very  much  better  than  they  would  he  after  the 
canal  is  completed,  because  necessarily  the  Canal  Commission  has 


.VNOTUER  VIEW  OF  THE  LOCKS  .\T  CEORO  MIGUEL. 
Seated  at  I’resident  Tail’s  lelt  is  Division  Engineer  Williamson. 


a  very  great  deal  of  railroad  equipment  and  material  that  will  become 
useless  as  the  canal  nears  completion.  They  also  have  a  large  con¬ 
struction  force,  with  etjuipment,  which  can  be  utilized  by  the  railroad, 
wliereas  after  the  canal  is  completed  all  the  material  necessary  for  con¬ 
struction  and  etiuijiment  of  a  railroad  line  would  have  to  be  imported, 
and  this  would  add  very  great  additional  expense  to  the  undertaking, 
liesides,  1  believe  the  Republic  of  Panama  would  greatly  prefer, 
through  its  administration  and  assembly,  to  make  arrangements  with 
American  interests  to  build  this  railroad  rather  than  with  those 
of  Eurojie,  because  they  know  the  interests  of  the  Ignited  States 
must  necessarily  always  be  with  them  on  account  of  their  large 
investment  in  the  Panama  Canal.  Consequently  concessions  would 
be  made  by  the  liepublic  of  Panama  on  much  better  terms  to  Amer¬ 
ican  than  to  any  other  foreign  interests.  The  people  of  the  Republic 
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liav(‘  been  imposed  upon  so  often  by  foreijtn  corporations,  and  also  by 
self-seekinj;  interests  amoii"  tliemselves,  that  they  would  welcome  an}’ 
honest,  just  proposition  from  an  American  syndicate,  and  would  assist 
as  far  as  they  possibly  could  with  their  limited  resources  in  the  matter 
of  securinj;  bonus,  as  well  as  large  land  grants,  for  a  syndicate  under¬ 
taking  the  construction  of  this  railroad. 

In  addition  to  this  I  am  sure  they  would  pass  such  laws  as  would 
fully  protect  the  future  of  the  interests.  And  then  this  would  give 
an  oiiportunity  for  settlement  and  for  the  development  of  the  most 
desirable  sections  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  Americans  and 
others  wh<t  will  lose  their  occujiations  through  the  completion  of  the 


HAI.L  DECORATEU  FOR  BANQUET  TO  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  Canal  Zone,  President  Taft  was  tendered  a  banquet  by  President 
Arosemena  of  Panama. 


canal.  Xaturally,  in  selecting  the  route  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  the  one  through  the  lowest  sections  of  the  Republic  was  chosen. 
Consequently,  it  lies  in  the  section  of  warmc.st  climate,  whereas  in 
the  jirovinces  to  the  northward  there  is  high  land  with  a  very  desir¬ 
able  climate  and  also  large  savannahs,  or  prairies,  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  western  part  of  the  I’nited  States,  of  high  elevation, 
fine  climate,  and  capable  of  growing  all  the  fruits  and  jiroduce  of  the 
Trojiics,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more  temperate  zones.  All  down 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  on  the  high  plateaus  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  exist,  showing  the  possibilities  for  fruit  culture  throughout 
the  entire  year. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  TRADE 


The  trade  and  financial  depression  wliieli  began  in  the  latter 
half  of  1!)()7  and  cnlniinated  a  few  months  thereafter 
extended  from  the  United  vStates  over  all  the  commercial 
world.  The  eifects  of  this  depression  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  as  great  as  in  the  United  States 
itself.  In  Latin  America,  however,  while  there  was  in  even*  one  of 
the  Republics  moie  or  less  of  a  loss  in  trade,  the  effect  in  general  was 
less  than  in  other  ])arts  of  the  world,  and  was  shown  ])rincipally  in 
decreased  im])ortations  for  the  year  1!)08.  These  decreases  extended 
into  11)09.  In  s])ite  of  this  more  or  less  widely  extended  de])ression 
of  trade  in  Latin  America,  if  a  com])arison  he  made  of  the  trade  for  a 
live-year  period,  there  will  he  shown  a  remarkable  growth  both  in 
ex])orts  and  imi)orts.  Generally  speaking,  all  of  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world  have  ])artici])ated  in  this  improved  Latin 
American  trade,  hut  none  of  them  to  the  extent  of  the  United  States. 

'Phe  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1,  1905,  was  8498,737, 814.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1910,  the  figures  were  $030,692,378.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
$131,954,504,  or  26.4  per  cent,  of  which  the  increase  in  imports  was 
$99,154,341  and  in  exports  $32,800,223.  For  the  same  ])eriod,  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  suffered  a  most  decided  decline, 
amounting  to  $25,994,600.  This  amount  rei)resents  a  decrease  in 
ex])orts  to  China  of  $27,453,763,  offset  by  an  increase  in  imports  of 
$1,459,163.  The  totals  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Chinese  trade 


for  the  two  years  were: 

l'.»05  (i  I'.KW-IO 

S2,S.  o31 , 207  *2<»,  IMK),  370 

Kx'ports . 

43.774,375  10, 320, 012 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Lmitetl  States  with  the  whole  world  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  $3,302,804,708.  Of  this  amount  the 
trade  with  Latin  America  represented  nearly  one-fifth — to  he  exact, 
19.1  ])er  cent.  The  imports  from  these  countries  were  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  25.1  per  cent, 
an  increase  from  23.8  per  cent,  the  ])roportionate  amount  five  years 


before. 

Total  imports  of  the  United  States .  i?!,  557,  819,  !)88 

Total  imports  from  Latin  America .  391,-140,511 
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'I'lio  t'Xjxnts  to  I.atiii  Anu'ricii  in  1!)]()  irpresiMited  lo.7  ])(‘r  ctMit  of 
the  total  export  trade  of  the  country,  an  increase  from  1 1  .X  per  cent, 


the  figure  for 

Tdtal  cxixirts  of  the  I'liilod  .Stati": .  .Si,  7t  l.  !tS4,  72(1 

Exports  to  l.atiti  Aiiiorica .  2.'}l.  8li7 


The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  rnit(‘d  States  with  Latin  America 
and  its  <rrowth  dnrin>;  the  last  live  ytnirs  is  made  more  apparent  if, 
from  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  trade  with  Latin 
America  he  snhtracted  and  the  comparison  he  them  made  of  this  trade 
with  that  with  the  remainin';  part  of  the  world.  Omittinj;  Latin 
America,  the  total  trade  of  the  rnited  States  increased  from 
•S2,471  for  the  year  hefrinninir  duly  1 ,  1  !)().*),  to  Sd.tw'i.l  12, .430, 

for  the  year  endinj;  .Inne  30,  1010 — an  increase  of  -<200,423, 10(5,  or 
S.l  ))er  cent.  'Phe  trade  with  Latin  America  for  the  same  ])eriod, 
as  is  shown  above,  increased  neaily  -SI 32,000,000,  or  2(5.4  per  cent. 

Se|)aratinjr  the  trade  into  its  two  constituents,  imports  and  exports, 
the  imports  of  the  Tnited  States  from  the  worlil,  omitting  Latin 
America,  increased  .<232,103,201,  or  24. S  ])er  cent,  in  the  live-year 
|)eriod. 

Total  inijuirt.^of  the  (’iiiic'l  State.",  omittiiis'  those  from  Latin  Ameriea, 

liKMt  1(1 .  .St.  Ititi,  :57!t,  477 

Total  importsof  th('  I'liited  States,  omitting  those  from  Latin  America, 

lytto  (I .  !»:5L  27(i.  27(i 

The  imports  from  Latin  America  for  the  same  |)eriod  increased 
<00,1.74,341,  or  33.0  |)er  cent. 

lm|)ortsfrom  I.atin  America,  1!I0!I-I0 .  .sdill.  tt()..5ll 

Im|)orts  from  I.atin  America,  liM),")-(i .  202.  2S(),  170 

The  ex|)orts  of  the  United  States  to  the  world,  outside  of  Latin 
America,  in  the  live-year  period  decreased  .<31  ,(5<<0,003,  or  2.1  ])er 
cent,  while  the  (*xports  to  Latin  America  for  tlie  same  period  increased 


•<32,S00,223,  or  1.7. '.1  percent. 

Total  ex))orts  of  the  Liiited  States,  omitting  those*  to  Latin  America. 

l!t(»!l-10 .  si,  .ott.').  7:12,  Sod 

Total  ex|)orts  of  the  Lnited  States,  omittin>;  (ho.se  to  Latin  America, 

l!(0o  () .  I.  od7.  412.  Sot) 

Exports  to  Latin  America,  l!l()!t-l(l .  230,  2-71.  S67 

Exi'orts  to  Latin  America.  190-5-(i .  2(K),  471,  ti44 
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RECEPTION  OF  SENOR  CAS- 
TRILLO  AS  MINISTER  FROM 
NICARAGUA 


The  Bulletin  takos  pleasure  m  exteiulinj;  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  Minister  from  Nicarajrua,  Dr.  Salvadou  Castrillo, 
who  was  ri'ceived  hy  Pre.si(lent  Taft  on  Januar}'  10,  1011, 
at  the  White  House.  The  pre.sentin^  of  the  Minister’s 
credentials  and  their  acknowledjrment  by  the  Pre.sident  wen*  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  simple  yet  impressive  ceremonies  customary  on  such 
occasions.  In  his  capacity  as  diplomatic  representative  of  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  Doctor 
Castrillo  will  of  course'  occiijiy  a  jdace  on  the  (xovernin"  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  new  Minister  is  a  lawyer  of  learninj;  and  ability,  and  has  been 
several  times  honored  by  his  country  with  oflicial  apjiointments. 
Born  in  Rivas,  Xicaratrua,  in  1S73,  he  was  educated  in  that  Republic 
and  in  Costa  Rica.  In  tlie  latter  ])art  of  1SS8.  Doctor  Castrii.lo 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  his  education  and  com- 
menceel  his  lejial  studies.  The.se  lu*  concluded  at  tlu'  Universities 
of  Paris  and  (leneva.  From  189.5  to  1897  he  traveled  I'xten.sively 
throujjh  Europe  and  jiublislu'd  several  literary  e.ssays  in  French. 

Returning  to  his  country  in  1897,  h<'  was  made  Consul  of  Brazil  in 
Nicaragua.  This  post  he  held  for  a  f(‘W  years,  and  then  resunu'd  his 
practice  of  law,  being  honored  with  an  appointment  as  Acting 
Attorney  (leneral. 

In  D(‘cemb<‘r,  1910,  Doctor  C.vstrillo  was  appointc'd  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
In  jire.senting  his  credentials  at  the  oilicial  reception,  the  Minister 
delivered  the  following  speech: 

Mr.  Pkesidext:  I  have  come  to  ])re.sont  to  you  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Coii- 
fititutional  President  of  Nicaragua,  which  accredits  me  to  your  (ioverunient  as  his 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

The  mission  with  which  I  have  been  intrusted  hy  (Jeneral  Estk.\I).\  could  not  he 
more  gratifying  to  me;  to  restore,  through  your  Government’s  heuevolence,  the  offi¬ 
cial  relations  of  my  country  with  the  I'nited  States  and  maintain  them  in  ])erfect 
harmony  and  cordiality. 

It  will  be  my  aim  to  represent  the  patriotic  longings  and  asjtirations  of  the  Nica¬ 
raguans  and  also  to  promote  in  my  country,  for  our  improvement  and  instruction,  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  true  democracy  and  liberty  governed  hy  law  and 
order,  which  [)revail  here  and  have  develoix'd  the  type  of  citizen  to  he  found  in  this 
glorious  country. 

The  Nicaraguans  admire  very  highly  the  American  peoi)le  as  the  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  noble  causes  and  of  the  efforts  in  struggles  made  hy  mankind  in  the 
defense  of  its  sacred  rights. 
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The  long  period  of  agitation  in  niy  country  is  over.  1  believe  that  with  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Constitutional  regime  we  have  finally  entered  the  path  of  order  and 
progres.s.  With  the  regeneration  of  the  citizen  prosperity  will  eome,  thanks  to  the 
reorganization  of  our  juiblic  treasury  on  the  foundation  of  honor  and  integrity  in  the 
management  of  the  national  wealth. 

I  venture  to  assert,  as  regards  external  affairs,  that  in  addition  to  the  close  relations 
we  .shall  foster  with  this  great  Repul)lic,  we  shall  maintain  peace  and  harmony  with 
the  other  nations;  and  particularly  with  the  Central  Republics,  whose  origin  and 
future  are  the  .«ame  as  ours,  shall  we  march  onward  united  by  our  common  interests 
and  the  ever-growing  and  stronger  sentiments  of  fraternity. 

Mr.  President,  it  affords  me  special  pleasure  to  expre.ss,  in  the  name  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Nicaragua  and  my  own,  sincere  wishes  for  the  even  greater  glory  of  this  Nation, 
who.se  generosity  equals  its  power,  and  for  all  the  happiness  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
human  being  upon  you  who  so  worthily  presides  over  its  destinies. 

President  Taft  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  MiNi.sTEn:  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  course  of  events  in 
Nicaragua  has  so  .shaped  itself  as  to  enable  our  two  countries  to  resume  the  formal 
relation  and  the  cordial  intimacy  which  .so  long  existed  in  the  past  and  which  so 
ausj)iciou.sly  promise  to  develop  and  grow  closer  in  the  future.  It  is  especially  grati¬ 
fying  that  I  am  privileged  to  be  the  instrument  by  which  to  effect  the  renewal  of 
friendly  intercourse  by  receiving  from  your  hands  the  autograph  letter  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  President  of  the  Re])ublic  of  Nicaragua  whert'by  you  are  accredited  to  this 
Government  in  the  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

During  the  dark  days  through  which  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  recently  passed 
the  (lovernment  and  ])eople  of  the  United  States  have  been  solicitous  onlookers, 
watching  and  hoping  for  a  fortunate  ending  of  the  contest  which  unhappily  divided 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  into  hostile  factions  and  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  fraternal 
peace  between  citizens  of  one  blood.  Our  people  have  felt  sympathy  for  the  efforts 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people  to  work  a  lasting  reform  in  the  administration  of  their  cher¬ 
ished  Republic;  to  make  it  in  fact  as  in  name  a  Government  of  the  peo{)le;  to  restore 
and  perj)etuate  the  rule  of  justice,  and  to  renew  the  foundations  of  that  durable  friend¬ 
ship  that  should  exist  and  grow  stronger  between  the  kindred  Commonwealths  of 
Central  .\merica.  This  laudable  effort  finds  its  culminating  ex])re.ssion  in  the 
announced  purj)ose  of  the  Constitutional  Executive  to  whom  the  j)eople  of  Nicaragua 
have  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  to  restore  civil  peace  and  economic  order 
in  Nicaragua  by  the  establishment  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  by  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  finances  of  the  country;  to  fulfill  sincerely  all  international  obligations  as 
well  toward  the  sister  Republics  of  Central  America  as  toward  the  outer  world;  and  to 
undo  the  unrighteous  acts  of  the  past  administration  which  the  free  citizens  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  have  .-io  justly  condemned  and  emphatically  driven  from  arbitrary  power.  In 
whatsoever  may  contribute  to  the  full  realization  of  these  high  aims  the  renewed 
Republic  of  Nicaragua  can  rely  upon  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  warm  sympathy  of  our  people,  whose  only  desire  is  to  see  peace, 
justice,  and  prosperity  prevail  in  all  the  neighboring  Republics  and  to  feel  assured 
that  the  priceless  possession  of  popular  liberty,  won  by  their  peoples  at  the  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure,  shall  be  steadfastly  defended  and  left  as  an  untami.«hed  legacy  to 
the  generations  to  come. 

It  it  my  purpose,  in  furtherance  of  these  desirable  object«,  to  send  forthwith  to 
Managua  a  duly  accredited  Minister  of  the  United  States,  whose  relations  with  the 
Constitutional  Power  of  the  Republic  will  complement  and  enhance  the  cordial  inter¬ 
course  which  I  bespeak  for  you  at  this  capital. 

For  yourself,  Mr.  Minister,  I  wi.di  all  success  in  your  mi.ssion,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
h(*alth  and  happine.ss,  and  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  President  Estrada  my  personal 
wishes  for  his  welfare  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic. 
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4  4:5.  W'itli  illiistraiiiiiis  and  iii 
j>  j)c  i-r<)\  ('()..  Tricn 


l!y  Sir  Ci.kmknt 


This  is  the  latest  of  the  hnio  list  of  hooks  which  the  vc'teraii  author  of  the  forecoin," 
work  has  oiveii  us  on  the  land  of  the  Incas.  It  is  also  the  most  su^'oc-stive  and  in  many 
resjiects  the  most  interest inir.  It  makes  us  rey^et  that  atlvance  of  years  he  has  passed 
his  eiyditieth  birthday  has  forced  him  to  ahandoii  the  idt*a  he  once  entertaineil  of 
writin<ra<letaile<l  history  of  tin*  famous  “Kmjiin'of  th(“  Children  of  the  Sun.  "  Certainly, 

outside  of  the  late  .M.\K( os.Iimen  ez 
HE  i.A  Ksi'aiia,  the  distinyuiished 
Americanist  who  hnniydit  to  Hydit 
so  many  valiiahle  manuscri[>ts 
that  had  so  lone  lain  in  dusty 
S])anish  archives,  no  one  of  the 
\  l)resent  eeneration  is  more  coin- 

petent  to  write  on  the  history  and 
land  of  the  Incas  than  tin*  author 
"ork  hefori-  us.  l•'or, 
hesid(*s  heine  ipiite  familiar  with 
the  country  of  the  peo])le  with 
which  the  hook  d(‘als.  having 
traversed  it  in  various  directions 
:>ud  spent  considerahle  tiim* 
hoth  l*eru  and  llolivia.  h(‘ 

been 

the 

people  th(‘ 

to  th(‘ 

admirably  trealeil  iti  his  crowning 
.SIl!  Cl.K.MKNTS  U.  .M.\KK11A.\I.  K.  c.  It..  F.  U.  s..  achievement.  ••The  Incas  of 
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Bill  1(111"  as  this  list  is  ami  iiivalualih*  as  arc  the  werks  inciitidiicd  fer  the  stmlent  of 
early  I’eriiviaii  history,  it  etiihraees  hut  a  part  ef  iIh*  traiislatieiis  that  this  imlefatiirahle 
anther  has  jireiiared  for  the  ]>ress.  Ih'sides  these,  he  has  placed  in  the  vaults  of  the 
llaklnyt  Society,  ready  for  ]>nf>lieation.  translations  of  Mostesmos,  Baehoa.  Hktan- 
zos,  Saxtii  lana,  Maktix  I)K  Mokna,  and  lli.As  \'ai.eha.  tht*  loii"  ationynions  author 
from  whom  Moxtesinos  and  (iAitt  ii.asso  he  i.a  Veoa  drew  so  tntieh  of  their  matt'rial. 

Mesidt's  haviii"  traveled  extensively  in  l’(*rn  and  madt*  hitnself  familiar  with  the 
early  ehroiiielers  hy  iratislatiii"  the  most  important  of  them.  Sir  Clements  has  tnas- 
tered  the  lan"na"e  and  literature  of  th(‘  Incas.  The  extent  of  his  lahors  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  attested  hy  his  ■•('ontrihntions  for  a  (^niehna  (iramtnar  and  Dictionary,”  ]>nh- 
lished  in  lSli-1,  his  "UitvistMl  (^niehna  I >ietiotiary, ''  ])nhlished  in  ItlttS.  and  the  ele"ant 
translation  of  the  old  Inea  drama  entitled  "( Hlantay,  ”  which  is  "iven  in  full  in  his 
latest  work. 

From  the  foreiroiii",  it  will  he  seen  what  a  vast  literattire  has  heen  heqtieathed  to 
us  hy  the  old  Spani.sh  ehronielers.  a  literature  that  was  almost  unknown  iti  the  En,"- 
lish-s]  leak  ill"  world  until  Clements  I{.  Makkiiam  more  than  a  half  e(‘ntnry  a"o  l)e"an 
the  arduous  hut  praiseworthy  task  of  jiresenting  it  to  us  in  an  English  dress.  It  will 
also  he  seen  how  well  he  has  heen  erpiijiped  for  his  latest  M'ork.  which  in  a  measure 
roundsoiit  in  a  heaiitifiil  fashion  all  that  he  has  hitherto  produced. 

1’kescott  once  declared  that  “no  history  could  he  (piite  satisfactory  unl(“ss  the 
author  was  personally  aeipiainted  with  the  IcK'alities  he  had  to  describe.  "  An  illus- 
tr.ition  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  given  in  the  hrilliant  historiatis'  “Compiost  of 
I’erti,"  where, de.scrihitig  I’izaruo's  voyage  on  lh(‘  Pacific,  m“ar  I’itira,  Peru,  he  tells 
tis  that  the  Sjianiards  tiever  lost  sight  of — 

tlu'  iniglitv  .\ii(l(>s.  whicli  *  *  *  were  m’cii  at  ncartv  tlie  same  itistanee  from  llie  sliore.  rotting  onward, 
IM'ak  after  jieak,  willi  tlieir  stniielidons  surges  of  tee.  like,  some  vast  (K'ean  liiat  liad  lieen  suddenly  arn'sted 
and  frozen  np  in  I  lie  midst  of  its  wild  ami  tnmnlluons  career.  With  this  landtnark  always  in  view,  the  navi¬ 
gator  had  little  need  of  star  or  eompass  to  guide  his  hark  on  her  course. 

Jlad  Prescott  heen  aide  to  visit  this  jiart  of  Peru  he  would  never  have  written  the 
paragrajih  from  which  thtest'  nilerly  erroneous  statements  are  taken,  for  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Cordilleras  at  this  point  are  lower  than  at  any  jdace  helween  Colomhia 
and  the  Strait  of  .Magellen.  and  that  their  crest  is  here  nearly  2  miles  helow  stiow-line. 
I'or  singtilarly  enough  it  is  preci.sely  at  this  extraordinary  dtqire.ssion  in  the  great 
Andean  range  that  has  heen  located  the  route  of  the  contemiilatecl  railroad  from  Paita 
to  the  .\mazon,  helow  the  Pongode  .Man.seriche.  lu  the  cas(‘  of  Sir  Clements,  who 
is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  topography  of  Peru,  and  its  chief  physical  ftmtures, 
such  a  mistake  would  have  heen  impossihle.  Situilar  errors  in  the  de.seri])lion  of  locali¬ 
ties  oc('tir  in  other  jiarls  of  the  “Comiuest  of  Peru,  "  all  showing  how  wtdl  founded 
was  the  ohservation  of  its  author  regarding  the  necessity  of  )iersonal  acipiaintance  with 
the  country  one  would  descrihe. 

It  is  this  fact  that.iu  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  of  the 
Incas,  the  author  of  the  work  liefore  us  has  such  au  intimate  and  exa<;l  knowledge  of 
the  giMigraphy  of  their  country,  which  gives  to  “Tlu'  Incas  of  Peru  ”  a  special  interest 
and  \alue.  And  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  writer  knows  how  to  marshal  his  facts 
in  the  most  telling  manner  and  how  tii  utilize  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers. 

'I'lie  first  cha])terof  th(‘ hook  isenlitled  “The  Tellers  of  the  .‘Tory."  and  is  a  succinct 
hut  just  audcrili(;alestimateof  tluM'arly  clironiclersand  historians  of  I*eru.  In  detailed 
knowh'dge  and  accuracy  of  judgment  it  recalls  .Jimenez  de  la  Espaua'.s  masterly 
Prologo  to  CiEZA  de  J.eon'.s  “(im‘rra  de  tjuito"  in  the  IJihlioteca  llispano-L'ltra- 
marina.”  In  it  he  gives  a  merited  tribute  to  the  soldier-historiau,  who  “stands  first 
in  the  first  rank  of  authorities  ou  Imai  civilization.” 

The  second  part  of  (Teza’s  work,  hearing  the  title  of  “  Kidacion  de  la  Sucesion  y 
( iohernio  de  Imais,  sehores  naturales  (pie  Fueron  de  las  Provincias  (hd  Peru  y  Otras 
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Cosaa  Tocantes  li  Acjud  Ui-iiio,  para  cl  Ihistrisimo  Scfior  H.  Juan  ue  Sarmiento 
Presiden’te  del  Covsejo  de  Ixdias,”  was  owiip^  to  the  substiUitioii  by  a  copyist  of 
the  word  por  for  para,  the  cause  of  Prescott's  attributiiif'  the  authorship  of  it  to 
Harmiento  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  dedicated  to  him  by  its  real  author, 
CiEZA  DE  Leon.  From  information  "iveii  by  Jimenez  de  la  Kspada,  shortly  before  his 
death,  we  may  hope  to  see  published  in  the  near  (utun-  the  whole  of  Cieza’s  frreat 
work,  for  we  are  assured  that  the  manuscript  copy,  that  was  so  Ion"  supposed  to  be 
lost,  is  still  in  existence,  and  in  the  hands  of  om*  who  ha.s  the  intention  and  the  mean* 
to  give  it  to  the  world  at  an  early  date.  This  will  be  by  far  the  most  important  jmbli- 
cation  in  recent  times  on  the  early  history  of  Peru,  for  as  Ji.menez  de  la  Espada 
proves,  Herrera,  Zarate  and  others  have  for  centurit'S  been  recidving  credit  for 
work  that  they  copied  almost  word  for  word,  and  without  recognition,  from  Cieza  de 
Leon. 

In  this  interesting  chapter  reference  is  made  to  the  “ L)e.scripcion  de  las  Indias,’’ 
written  by  Reginaldo  de  Lizarraga,  a  Dominican  monk,  about  1907,  by  Don  Carlos 
Romero  in  the  “Revista  Ilistorica,”  of  Lima.  It  is  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  containing  what  is  evidently  the  correct  account  regarding  Mancio  Serra  de 
Leguisa.mo’s  having  gambled  away  the  great  image  of  the  Sun  in  a  single  night. 

Hitherto,  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  image  was  the  great  one  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun  in  Cuzco,  about  which  ancient  and  modern  writers  have  waxed  so  eloquent, 
but  according  to  Lizarraga,  the  im^e,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mancio  Serra,  was 
a  small  one  engraved  on  a  gold  covering  for  a  receptacle,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  into 
which  were  poured  offerings  of  chicha.  The  large  image  was  never  found,  for  it  was 
effectually  concealed  with  other  treasures  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  at  Cuzco. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  another  work  with  the  title  “Nueva  Cronica  y 
Buen  Gobierno,”  found  in  1908,  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  the 
production  of  an  Indian,  Don  Felipe  Huaman  Poma  de  Ayla,  whose  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  great  Inca  Yupanqui.  The  book  is — 

a  very  thick  quarto  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pages,  with  numerous  i)en-and-ink  sketches, 
almost  one  for  every  page,  *  *  ♦  The  portraits  of  the  12  Incas  are  each  accompanied  l)y  a  page  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  great  value  of  the  portraits  consists  in  the  excellent  drawings  of  dresses  and  weapons.  I’ortraits 
of  the  COYAS  or  Queens  follow,  and  then  those  of  15  famous  captains.  .Vbout  00  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
ordinances  and  laws,  with  a  picture  of  the  Inca  surrounded  by  his  councillors.  Each  ii.onth  of  the  calendar 
is  given,  illustrated  by  pictures  in  which  the  exact  shapes  of  agricultural  imploments  are  shown,  among 
other  things.  Then  come  details  of  the  Huacas  or  idols,  divination,  fasts,  interments,  ami  very  graphic 
representations  of  the  punishments  for  various  offenses.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  "  Virgins  of  the  Sun.” 
with  an  illustration,  and  several  Quic'.iua  harvest,  hunting,  dancing,  and  love  songs.  Huaman  1’oma  next 
describes  the  places  and  gives  an  account  of  the  occupations  of  the  jicople  at  various  ages. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  much  matter  relating  to  the  conquest,  and  a  fearless 
exposure  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  the  author’s  countrymen  were 
treated  by  the  Spaniards.  In  anticipating  the  reception  that  would  be  accorded  to 
his  book,  when  given  to  the  world,  IIu.aman  Poma  declares: 

Some  will  weep,  others  will  laugh,  others  will  curse,  others  will  commend  him  to  God.  others  from  rage 
will  want  to  destroy  the  liook.  A  few  will  want  to  have  it  in  their  hands. 

From  the  brief  notice  given  of  it  by  Sir  Clements,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  great  many 
will  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  it  is  grateful  news  to  all  lovers  of  history  that  this — 

without  exception,  the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  production  of  native  genius  that 
has  come  dowm  to  our  time,  is  in  good  and  sympathetic  hands,  and  will  soon  l)e  given  to  the  world. 

In  the  second  and  following  chapters  of  “The  Incas  of  Peru,”  the'author  discusses 
the  vexed  questions  regarding  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  megalithic  ruins  of  the 
great  Andean  Plateau,  notably  those  of  Tiahuanaco.  Here,  at  an  elevation  of  12,930 
feet  above  sea  level,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  city  covering  a  large  area,  built  by 
highly  skilled  masons,  and  with  the  use  of  enormous  stones.  One  stone  is  36  feet  long 
by  7,  weighing  170  tons ;  another  26  feet  by  16  by  6.  Apart  from  the  monoliths  of  ancient 
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Egypt,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  movement  and 
placing  of  such  monoliths  point  to  a  dense  population,  to  an  organized  government, 
and  consequently  to  a  larger  area  under  cultivation,  with  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  supplies  from  various  directions.  There  must  have  been  an  organization 
combining  skill  and  intelligence  with  power  and  administrative  ability. 

This,  tlien,  is  the  mystery.  A  va.st  eity  eontainiiip  palace,  temple,  judgment  hall,  or  whatever  fancy 
may  rceoustruet  among  the  ruins,  with  statues,  elaborately  carved  stones,  and  many  triumphs  of  masonic 
art,  was  built  in  a  region  where  corn  will  not  riijcn  and  w  hieh  cotild  not  possibly  support  a  dense  population. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  in  the  time  ol  the  Intas  the  people  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  these  edifices.  They  were  to  them,  as  they  arc  to  us,  mysterious  ruins. 

The  great  antiquity  of  these  and  other  similar  ruins  on  the  Andean  Plateau,  and 
especially  certain  ruins  in  Cuzco,  Ollantaylambo,  Chavin,  Concacha,  and  Cuelap,  is 
shown  not  only  by  their  masonry  and  symbolical  carving,  but  also  by 
theadvancesmade  by  the  Andean  jtcopleinagricultureand  in  thcdomesticationof  animals.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Maize 
had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  this  must  have  been  the  result  of  careful  and  systematic 
labor  during  many  centuries.  The  eultivation  must  have  been  commenced  at  so  remote  a  time  that  it  is 
not  even  certainly  known  from  what  wild  plant  the  original  maize  was  derived.  The  wild  potato,  however, 
is  known.  It  is  a  small  tuber  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  which  has  scarcely  increased  in  size  after  a  century 
of  careful  cultivation.  Yet  the  Andean  people,  after  centuries  of  such  cultivation,  produced  excellent 
potatoes  of  several  kinds,  for  each  of  which  they  had  a  name.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oca  and  fuinuo 
crops.  The  agricultural  aehievements  of  Andean  man  arc  evidence  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  his  race  fn 
the  same  region.  The  domestication  ol  the  llama  and  the  alpaca  furnish  additional  evidence  ol  this 
antiquity. 

There  is  no  wild  llama.  The  huanuca  and  vicuna  are  different  animals.  It  must 
have  been  centuries  before  the  llama  was  completely  domesticated,  carrying  burdens, 
yielding  its  wool  for  clothing  and  its  flesh  for  food.  Individuals  are  of  various  colors, 
as  is  usual  with  domesticated  animals,  while  the  wild  huanucas  have  fleeces  of  the  same 
color.  The  domestication  of  the  alnaca  must  have  taken  an  equally  long  period,  and 
called  for  even  greater  skill  and  care.  There  is  no  wild  alpaca,  and  the  tame  animal 
is  dependent  on  man  for  the  performance  of  most  of  its  functions.  It  must  have  taken 
ages  to  bring  the  silken  fleeces  to  such  perfection. 

These  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the  people  who  formerly  inhabited  the  exten¬ 
sive  tablelands  of  the  Andes  show  that  we  must  perforce  abandon  Garcilesso’b 
long  accepted  story  of  Inca  civilization,  for  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
great  age  of  the  ruins  in  question  or  to  explain  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  facts 
just  adduced.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  such  progress  to  be  made  during  the  reign 
of  the  12  Incas  mentioned  by  Garcilasso  in  his  genealogy  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun, 
and  we  are  therefore  driven  to  revise  the  long  current  conclusions  respecting  Incan 
civilization,  and  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious  facts  in  other  sources  of 
information. 

The  genealogy  of  the  long  discredited  Montesinos,  who  got  his  list  of  kings  from 
Blas  Valera,  who  was  a  mestizo,  and  who  received  his  information  directly  from  the 
learned  men — Amautas  and  Quipucamayocs — who  had  charge  of  all  genealogical 
records,  is  now  appealed  to  and  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  questions  raised, 
at  least  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  If  authentic,  it  would  carry  back  the  history  of 
Peru  to  nearly  a  thousand  years  B.  C.  This  would  allow  ample  time  to  explain  many 
of  the  facts  referred  to,  but  it  would  not  suflice  to  explain  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  climatic  conditions  which  now  prevail  at  and  around  Tiahuanaco, 

IIow  could  a  region — 

where  corn  can  not  ripen,  sustain  the  population  ol  a  great  city  over  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea? 
Could  the  elevation  have  been  less?  Is  such  an  idea  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 

As  geology  teaches,  the  Andes  are  comparatively  modem.  This  is  evinced,  among 
other  things,  by  the  discover}'  of  the  bones  of  a  mastodon  at  Ulloma,  in  Bolivia,  at  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  Pacific. 

But  such  an  animal  could  not  have  existed  at  such  anelevation.  Then, again,  in  the  deserts  of  Tarapaca , 
embedded  in  the  sides  of  ravines,  there  arc  numerous  skeletons  ol  gigantic  antcaters,  animals  whese  hatiitat 
Is  in  a  dense  forest.  When  they  lived  the  deserts  in  which  their  bones  arc  found  must  have  been  covered 
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with  trtvs.  It  is  the  hi'iftht  of  the  Aiuios,  wriiiititit;  all  moist  tire  out  of  the  trado  wiml.  which  makes  Tarainua 
a  liesiTt.  When  till'  Atnles  wen’  lower  the  trade  wind  eoiild  carry  its  moisture  over  them  to  the  strip  o^ 
coast  land  which  is  tiow  an  arid  desert,  jtrodncitii;  arltoreal  vcKetalion  atid  the  means  of  snpportinK  t;i(;antic 
atitealers.  Wheti  mastoilotis  livetl  in  Ulloma  atid  anteaters  iti  Tarapaea.  ttie  .^ndes,  slowly  risitiK.  were 
sotne  i.lXKIork.tUHtfeet  lower  thati  they  are  tiow.  Maize  wouM  thcti  ripi*  i  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Tiahnanaco  could  sitpport  the  necessary  population.  If  the  meKalithic  builders  were 
livitij;  under  these  conditions,  the  problem  is  solved.  If  this  is  tteolottically  itnpossible,  the  mystery  remains 
utiexplained. 

-Mr.  Leonaki)  I>ak\vin,  prt'sitloiit  <if  the  Kityal  (ioiirraphical  StK'itdy,  sopiiis  iticliiied 
Id  flaiin  for  the  rttiii.s  of  Tialuiaiiafo  an  aiilitpiity  of  4,(KH)  years  altottl  the  same  as  that 
of  the  pyramid  of  t'hetjps  and,  if  this  tte  >;ranted,  it  is  possiltle  tliat  at  tlie  time  the 
fjnuit  city  on  the  Titicaca  IJasin  was  hnilt  the  plateau  was  much  lower  than  at  present 
and  adajtted  for  su])|)ortini;  the  lartre  ])optilation  that  once  existed  there. 

lint  whatever  he  the  ultimate  .solution  of  the  various  prohlems  raised  by  the  meirali- 
thic  structures  on  the  Andean  Plateau,  there  can  be  little  (piestion  regardino  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  empire  which  "extended  its  sway  over  the  Andean  regions  from 
an  unknown  distance  south  of  Tucuman  to  t'hachapoyas,  with  Tiahnanaco  *  *  * 
as  its  center  of  rule  and  thought.”  Whether  the  rulers  of  this  empire  were  the  Piruas 
and  Amantas  -  the  two  ])re-lncan  dynasties  (d'  Montesimo.s  and  lU.AS  Vai.ek.a  -is  to  be 
determined  by  future  re.searches.  Put  what  can  bt-  no  longer  doubted  is  that  civili¬ 
zation  in  Peru  long  antedates  the  arrival  of  the  mythical  Manco  Capac  and  his  sister- 
wife  on  the  shores  of  bake  Titicaca,  and  that  much  of  the  credit  for  industrial  and 
social  progre.ss  which  has  so  long  been  giv»-n  to  the  Incas,  must  henceforward  be 
bestowed  on  those — 

mcgalithic.  jx'oplc  of  a  mcnalilhic  age — an  age  whim  cyiloiiean  stones  were  iraiisporled.  ami  cycloitean 
eilifices  raised. 

The  desiruclion  of  the  old  civilizatioti  in  a  great  battle,  atid  the  subsequent  disruptioti.  with  the  jireser- 
vation  of  .sotne  remnant  of  civilization  at  Tampu-tocco.  the  place  of  refuge,  explains  *  *  *  the  sitpe- 
riority  and  preilominance  of  the  so-called  (.'hildnm  of  the  Sun  *  *  *.  It  may  be  that  the  1‘irua  and 
.\tnatita  dynasties  may  possibly  r, ‘present  the  sovereigns  of  the  .Megalit hie  empire.  Its  decline  and  fall  was 
followed  by  centuries  of  barbarism,  so  that  the  jieople  had  almost  forgotten  its  existenee,  while  the  tribes  of 
the  Collas  were  proliably  of  atiother  race,  descendants  of  the  iuva  lers.  .Vs  the  Bible  and  the  literature  and 
art  of  lireece  and  Borne  wer,‘  pr, ‘.served  through  centiiri as  of  barbarism  by  the  monasteries,  so  the  religion 
and  civilization  of  the  Megalithic  empire  were  [ireserved  through  centuries  of  barbaristn  by  the  .\mautas 
of  Tatnpu-to<‘co.  Iti  one  case  the  ilark  period  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  the  Benaissance.  in  the  other  by 
theenlightoned  rule  of  the  Incas. 

Hut,  not  only  must  wc  entirely  modify  the  hitherto  accejited  vit'ws  regarding  the 
anti(|uity  of  the  Peruvian  peojile.  btit  we  must  also  modify  those  which  have  .so  long 
obtaitied  n'sjiecting  the  cotidition  of  the  itihabitants  titider  Inca  ride.  Prom  the  time 
of  Hobebtson-  and  Pke.scott  it  has  been  always  assumed  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
Peruvian  civilization 

was  originated  ami  matur,'  1  by  the  Incas,  eonsirucle  I.  as  it  w,‘re.  out  of  chaos.  But  a  more  recent  school 
of  thinkers  has  sc  ’ii  the  impossibility  of  such  a  creation,  and  holds  that  the  Incas  only  systematized  tribal 
and  social  organizations  which  had  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  but  diil  not  create  them. 

Such  is  th(‘  view  of  the  Peruvian  author.  Iton  X'ictok  Hei.ai'xiie.  in  hi.s  notahle 
work  "K1  Peru  .\ntiguo  y  los  .Modernos  Sociologos. ”  Such  also  is  the  conclusion  td' 
the  Herman  sociologist,  (T’now.  as  given  in  his  "Organization  of  th<“  Empirtt  of  the 
Jncas.”  The  conclusions  of  the  Helgian  sociologist  William  de  (Jreef,  as  well  as 
those  of  l>on  Hai'ti.sta  Saavedba.  a  Holivian,  and  Don  .Iose  de  la  Riva  Aouebo,  a 
Peruvian,  are  esst'iitially  the  .same  as  thost'  id’  Hei.ai'nde  and  Cfxow. 

Veeording  to  Ci'.N'ow  iher.'  ha  1  existed  from  remoi“  antiquity  separate  groiip.s  organized  on  the  same 
base  as  the  village  communities  of  India  and  the  (lerman  mark.  The.se  were  the  iii/llux.  He  holds  that 
the  ;wi  village  cotnmunilii's.  exist-:!  Icfore  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  The  Incas  respected  this  ni/lluit 

organization,  ami  all  they  did  was  to  systematize  it.  Bia,.M  Xi)K  holds  that  this  hypothesis  has  ctiu.sed  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  manner  of  considerim:  the  rule  of  the  Ineas. 

.\nd  yet  more.  Recent  investigations  show  that  we  must  likt'wise  greatly  chatige  the 
views  that  have  so  lotig  prevailed  respecting  tdher  features  of  Incarial  govertiment . 
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Chief  among  these  are  the  so-called  Virgins  of  the  Snn,  and  thehighways  that  connected 
the  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Certain  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  women,  called  by  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  were  not  unlike  in  j)rofession  and  mode  of  life  the  nuns  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Thus  Kotzeul  e,  who  but  reflects  a  generally  received  opinion, 
does  not  hesitate  to  speak  in  his  drama,  ‘‘A  Virgin  of  the  Sun,”  of  the  vows  of  these 
women,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  made  no  vows,  and  chastity  with  them  was  only 
relative,  not  absolute.  Strange  as  it  may  ai)j)ear  these  women,  outside  of  those  of  the 
bloml  royal,  were,  as  we  h'arn  from  Poi.o  de  (.)xt>EGAKDO,  nothing  more  than  a  tribute 
exacted  by  the  Incas,  and  subject  to  his  service  and  disposition  as  ordinary  goods  and 
chattels.  And  the  buildings  in  which  these  women  were  kept,  far  from  being  any¬ 
thing  like  the  convents  of  the  Catholic  nuns,  as  is  frequently  imagim-d,  were  nothing 
more  than  storehouses  sheltering  a  tribute  of  women.  Had  the  Sj)anish  conquerors 
used  the  Quichua  names  for  the.«e  women,  and  their  abodes,  viz;  aclhi-cuna  and  acUa- 
huasi,  the  chosen  ones,  and  the  house  of  the  chosen  ones,  instead  of  Virgins  of  the  Sun 
and  convents,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  institutions  with  which  they  were  familiar 
in  their  own  country,  the  many  erroneous  notions  which  have  so  long  prevailed 
regarding  them  would  never  have  obtained  currency. 

Equally  misleading  have  been  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding 
the  Inca  roads.  Sir  Clements,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  has  little  to  say  about  them  him¬ 
self,  but  refers  us  for  information  respecting  them  to  certain  of  the  early  chroniclers, 
and  later  historians,  who  have  copied  from  them. 

According  to  these  chroniclers,  whose  assertions  regarding  the  length  and  character 
of  the  Inca  roads  all  modern  historians  have  accepted  unquestioningly  as  veracious 
statements  of  fact,  there  were  two  great  highways,  one  on  the  plateau  and  one  along 
the  coast,  extending  from  the  northern  frontier  of  Ecuador  to  Chile,  and  measuring 
more  than  a  thousand  leagues  in  length.  The  road  on  the  Andean  tableland  was, 
we  are  assured  by  Gomara,  25  feet  wide — 

cut  in  some  places  from  the  living  ror’k  and  in  others  made  of  stone  and  lime,  and  went  in  a  direct  line, 
witliout  turning  aside  for  hills  or  mountains,  or  even  lakes,  a  work  which  all  agree  exceeded  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  and  the  paved  ways  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed  all  other  ancient  works. 

For  one  who  has  traveled  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  hitahua-ntin-Sinju — the 
otlicial  name  of  the  Inca  Empire — who  has  cro.ssed  the  Andes  repeatedly  between 
Quito  and  La  Paz,  and  who,  out.side  of  Cuzco  and  a  few  other  places,  has  sought  in 
vain  for  vestiges  of  these  famous  roads,  on  which  chronicler  and  historian  have  for  four 
centuries  exhausted  all  their  powers  of  description,  as  has  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  accounts  that  have  so  long  been 
unhesitatingly  accepted  concerning  the  ways  of  communication  in  the  land  of  the 
Children  of  the  Sun. 

From  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  anti(iuity  of  Peruvian  civilization  and 
monuments,  it  is  clear  that  if  such  roads  as  those  described  ever  existed  they  were 
chiefly  the  work  of  pre-Incaic  peoples  or  of  the  tribes  conquered  by  Pachacuti,  whom 
Markham  regards  as  “the  greatest  man  the  American  race  has  ever  produced,”  and 
lIuAYNA  C'apac,  his  almost  equally  illustrious  son. 

Our  views  on  the  subject  of  Inca  roads  are  briefly  but  clearly  stated  by  Panuelier, 
who  writes  of  them  as  follows; 

Roads  of  ancient  make  exist  in  various  places,  but  they  are  not  after  a  general  plan  and  not  connected  . 
These  roads  are  wide  trails.  I  have  seen  them  often  in  the  course  of  eleven  years’  explorations,  and  [have 
found  them  to  be  ways  of  communication  between  neighboring  tribes,  made  by  these  tribes  previous  to  the 
Inca  sway.  Ritter  are  the  complaints  of  the  early  Spaniards  when  they  describe  their  first  march  to 
Cur.co  over  the  absence  of  trails,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  that  settlement. 

When  we  read  of  the  Incan  highways  as  pictured  by  the  early  chroniclers,  whom 
modern  hi.storians  have  taken  too  literally,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  them  in  connection 
with  otir  splendid  macadamized  roads,  as  if  such  means  of  communication  were  com- 
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mon,  even  in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  fact  is,  liowever,  that  Spanish 
roads  during  the  reign.s  of  C’hakles  V  and  Philip  II,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  shocking  condition,  little  better  than 
bridle  paths,  and  almost  as  imjiassible  as  those  existing  in  Scotland  less  than  two 
centuries  ago,  of  which  Lecky  gives  such  a  graphic  account  in  his  “History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.” 

We  can  well  imagine  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  under  Piz.\uiu)  found  .some  of  the 
Peruvian  trails  along  which  they  passed  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  many  of 
the  roads  with  which  they  were  familiar  in  the  mother  country.  And  as  they  were 
wont  to  exaggerate  the  wonders  of  the  countries  they  conquered,  as  they  also  e.xagger- 
ated  their  feats  of  arms,  it  was  not  for  them  a  difiicult  flight  of  the  imagination  to 
report  that  the  roads  of  the  Incas  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  of  ancient 
Rome  and  that  as  monuments  of  human  achievement  they  took  rank  with  the  greatest 
in  the  land  of  the  Ph.araoh.s. 

How  modern  writers  could  ever  have  seriously  believed  that  the  Incas,  without  iron 
or  .steel  tool.s — their  so-called  hard-tempered  bronze  tools  are  a  myth — and  without 
exjtlosives  of  any  kind,  were  able  to  build  roads  that  would  to-day  tax  the  ingenuity 
of  our  most  competent  engineers  with  all  the  resources  of  modern  invention  at  their 
command,  is  a  mystery  that  we  make  no  attempt  to  solve.  Truth  to  tell,  such  a  road 
as  Go.mar.a  de.scribes  would  to-day  be  considered  a  more  difficult  and  more  costly 
undertaking  than  the  section  of  the  great  Pan  American  Railroad  stretching  from  the 
northern  frontier  of  Ecuador  to  the  .southern  boundary  of  Bolivia;  and  if  not  an 
absolutely  impossible  task,  it  would  bankrupt  ten  times  over  all  the  Republics  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Nevertheless  for  four  centuries  the  world  has 
credited,  and  is  still  asked  to  credit,  the  accounts  of  the  early  chroniclers  about  the 
marvels  and  magnificence  of  roads  which  could  in  the  very  nature  of  things  never 
have  had  any  existence  outside  of  their  very  fertile  imaginations  and  tho.se  of  the 
Munchausen  companions  of  the  Conquistadores. 

One  could  have  no  better  illustration  of  man’s  credulity  than  this  particular  case, 
except  perhaps  the  readiness  to  accept  as  true  statements  like  the  following,  from 
Draper’s  “History  of  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.” 

After  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  agree  in  the  conclusion  of  Carli  that  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  the  moral  man  in  Peru  was  superior  to  the  European,  and,  I  will  add,  the  intellectual  man 
also. 

Compare  this  strange  statement  with  the  views  of  Morgan  in  his  “Ancient  Society,  ” 
and  Fiske  in  “Discovery  of  America,  ”  not  to  speak  of  others  who  have  recently  made 
a  special  study  of  the  grades  of  culture  of  the  divers  Indian  tribes  of  North  and  South 
Americt^  and  we  shall  find  how  wide  of  the  mark  Draper  was  in  his  estimate  of  the 
social  status  of  the  Children  of  the  Sun.  To  declare  that  the  Incas,  who  had  no  pho¬ 
netic  alphabet,  no  written  records,  no  knowledge  even  of  smelting  iron  ore,  were  civi¬ 
lized  in  the  true  acceptation  of  that  term,  is  to  give  to  the  word  civilization  a  meaning 
that  exact  usage  does  not  warrant.  The  Incas,  it  is  true,  had  made  distinct  progress 
in  agriculture  and  pastoral  life;  they  had  erected  structures  that  still  command  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder,  although  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arch  and  never  got 
beyond  the  thatched  roof,  even  in  their  grandest  palaces  and  temples — puce  Kotze¬ 
bue,  who  speaks  of  a  temple  with  a  dome — but  they  were  never,  as  Fiske  has  truly 
observed,  more  than  one  stage  higher  than  our  Mohawks,  and  never  above  the  status 
of  culture  attained  by  the  lake  dwellers  of  ancient  Switzerland. 

While  we  can  not  always  agree  with  the  author  of  “The  Incas  of  Peru,”  we  are, 
nevertheless,  grateful  to  him  for  his  interesting  and  suggestive  book.  It  is  sure  to 
dissipate  many  erroneous  notions  that  have  so  long  obtained  regarding  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  to  contribute  materially  toward  a  more  exact  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  the  most  progressive,  and 
the  most  humane  of  the  indigenous  races  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


I’hotouniph  taken  .laniiary  I,  liilll.  Mareh  1,  IHln.  May  25, 

TIIUKK  STAitKS  l\  T 1 1  K  C  It  KATII  )N  OK  TIIK  I'l.AZA  DKI,  CONti  I!  KSO,  ItlKNos  AIRK.S,  AlttiENTlNK  It  E  I’KIJ 

This  niatJiiilieent  i’laz.a.  eoiM|ilelei|  in  the  reniarkalily  .short  periml  of  fivtt  months,  was  one  of  I  lie  chief  centers  of  allriwtion  (hiriny'  the  recent  t.'enteniiiai  Celi-hration 
of  the  .^rcenline  Itepnlilic.  I'iie  p;u  k  exteinls  over  an  area  of  7.'i.ii72..")'.lsiptare  yards,  ami  involved  an  expendititriiof  ?o,l!)ll,:t52.Ml,  irnited  SI atesKold. (list ri hilled 
as  follows;  I'ost  of  expropriated  land.  S;.7,o<J.').2iin:  paving,  S.‘iS,42I.Uii;  eleelric  litihlint;,  ?22,o()3.Hi);  inakiti};  tjardens  and  ineideiital  exiienses,  SI  1,224.11). 
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“The  Argentine  Republic.  Its  Physical  Features.  History,  Fauna,  Flora,  Geology, 
Literature,  and  Commerce.”  Hy  A.  Sti  art  I’ENNiNdTox.  .  .  Now  York, 

I'UKDEUIOK  .\.  StoKK.S  CoMI'ANY  (  l!»l()|.  lllus.  Fold.  Mil]).  .oV  by  !t 

inctios.  I'nc<  ■<!. 

Much  lias  1)0011  writloii  u|)oii  iho  ilioino  “ .Vriroiiiina "  of  lato.  and  from  tlio  nuinbor 
and  oxcollonco  of  iho  volunios  doalintr  wilh  this  land  of  jiroiniso  roconlly  nniowod  in 
those  columns,  ono  would  bo  lod  to  boliovo  that  thorc-  was  little  loft  to  toll  concertiitic; 
the  .Vrirontino  Ko])itblio. 

Jlut  the  book  bi'fon*  us  nc'cativos  such  idea,  for  the  author  has  collated  a  wealth  of 
infortnation  that  can  not  bo  foutid  in  atiy  other  one  volume,  and  weaves  in  a  weighty 
suliject  many  skeins  of  lighter  coloreil  history  that  add  a  charm  to  his  style. 

To  say  that  to  writ(“  about  a  country  one  must  have  resided  therein,  soutids  trite, 
but  otie  may  live  without  observitig.  and  few  are  gifted  writers.  The  author  is  a  keen 
observer,  a  stylist  of  no  mean  ability,  who  taki’s  up  the  task  of  deseribitig  his  foster 
country  after  a  twetity  years’  residence.  Surely  no  one  could  have  better  (lualifica- 
tions. 

That  the  book  is  writteti  to  please*  Ftiglish  more  thati  Argetititu*  readers  is  apjiaretit 
from  pardonable  jiriele  with  which  the  author  records  the  atdiievetnetits  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  iti  “Silver  l.atid.'’ 

The  story  of  this  South  American  Ileiniblic  is  a  stirring  one  and  out  of  a  ])ast  of  trial 
a  vigorous  man-coutitry  has  emerged  to  take  its  jilace  in  the  front  rank  with  the  fore- 
tnost  tiations. 

-Mr.  pENNtxoTOX  tells  the  tale  of  the  coutitry's  growth  well,  concluditig  his  narrative* 
with  a  e-hapte*r  on  “  Fife  in  Argentina"  that  shoulil  be*  of  gre'at  hel])  to  any  eme  goimr  to 
this  laml  of  wonelerful  future. 

Hi.s  figure*s  ein  the  “Ceist  of  Living”  are*  titne*ly: 

Till*  e*ost  of  living  iiiiiv  tie  jiulgwl  from  Itie  following  items,  reekoning  a  shilling  as  teeing  e(|ual  to  (>(1  cents 
jiaper; 

Ite'ef .  Jll  to  till  cents  per  kilo .  4(1.  to  tid.  |)e*r  pomid. 

Mutton .  :«)  to  'id  cents  per  kilo .  3d.  to  .‘id.  iK*r  pound. 

Bread .  24  to  2ii  cents  jier  kilo .  2d.  to  2td.  jier  pound. 

Blitter .  .«1..'>0  per  kilo .  Is.  2d.  jier  pound. 

I’olatoes .  Ill  to  20  cents  iier  kilo .  Id.  to  *2(1.  |H*r  iioiind. 

Tea .  .SI.?.")  ))(*r  pound .  Its.  jier  pound. 

t'ollee .  ?2  to  .S4  |)er  kilo .  Is.  I'xi.  to  Its.  |)er  pound. 

Sugar .  :t,s  cents  per  kilo .  4d.  per  i>oinid. 

.Milk .  21)  cents  tier  liter .  4d.  Jier  tpiart. 

Coal  (average  in  Buenos  .\irt*s  S7.M)  gold  I.  or  €1  IDs.  ltd.  per  ton. 

The  book  can  be*  ree*oninie*nde(l  as  the*  work  of  a  serious  anel  practie*al  man. 


“Le  Credit  et  le  Regime  Hypothecaire  de  la  Republique  Argentine  et  dans  le  Nouveau 
Monde”  (Etude  Economique  et  de  la  Legislation  Comparee  i.  lly  E.  S.  ZEBAi.i.ets, 
fornii*r  Ministe*!*  of  Fore*ign  Affairs,  Worshi]),  I’ttblie*  Instruction,  and  .liistice,  of 
the*  .\rge*ntine;  Re*publie*.  Me*ntbe'r  of  the  I’e*rniane*nl  .Vrbitration  Tribunal  of  Thet 
llagut*,  and  ( 'orre*s])oneling  Me*nibe*r  of  the  Institute  of  ('omparativo  Law.  llriis- 
se*ls.  I’tiblishers,  F.  Van  lU  cietEMiouDT.  HUB. 

Till*  law  i*olle*ction  of  the*  (  '(dumbiis  Memorial  Library  has  re“ce*ive*el  a  valuable  adeli- 
tioii  in  this  re*e*e*itt  work  eif  Mr.  Zebai.i.ds  which,  jiartaking  of  the  characte*!*  of  a  linati- 
cial  e*xpose*  anel  of  (*om])arative  law,  is  an  exhaitstive  tre*atise  eiti  the  e*ivil  e*ode  eif  the 
.\rgi*ntine*  Repiiblie*,  as  we*ll  as  of  the*  othe*r  South  .\me*rie*an  Ke*])iiblics  anel  the  Unileel 
State*s,  (*spe*cially  in  its  re*lation  to  the*  mortgage*  syste*ni  in  force*  in  e*ach  country. 

In  the*  opening  clia|)te*r  Mr.  Zebam.ii.'s  fitrnislie*s  some*  inti*re*sting  figure's  showing  the* 
retiiarkable*  e*e'otioniic  ile*ve*lo])tne*nt  of  Arge*tititia  atid  also  its  ])henotnetial  in(*re'ase  in 
liopulation.  In  IBBS,  for  instatice.  the*  fore*igii  e*ontme*re*e*  of  Argetitina  amounted  to 
S7:W,!)7S,B77.  Mr.  ZEttAt.i.os  re*fe*rs  to  the*  ve*ry  small  jiart  the*  I’tiite'e!  States  has  taken 
in  Argi'tititia's  de*\e*lopnie*tit  in  e*otii|)ari.son  with  othe*r  fore*ign  e*oitntrie*s,  althoitgh 
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within  recent  years  it  has  become  a  successful  competitor  of  Europe.  Mortgage  banks 
have  played  an  important  role  in  this  economic  development  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argentina,  for  the  general  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  made  by  the  national  banks  varies  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  while  the  lowest  usury 
rates  obtainable  are  1  per  cent  a  month,  and  in  some  of  the  out-of-way  interior  towns 
2  and  3  per  cent  a  month  is  obtained. 

Argentina  numbers  35  banks  of  discount,  including  2  large  national  di.scount  and 
mortgage  banks,  besides  2  German,  4  English,  3  Italian,  3  Spanish,  and  3  French 
banks.  The  banking  busine.«s  of  these  institutions  is  .several  times  larger  than  that  of 
all  the  South  American  countries  combined. 


"The  Antiquities  of  Manabi,  Ecuador.  Final  Report.”  By  M.\rshali,  H.  Saville 
.  .  .  New  York  (Irving  Press),  1910.  (12)  284  p.  Fold.  Map,  104  plates. 
Size  9§  by  13  inches,  (('ontributions  to  South  American  archeology,  the  George 
G.  Heye  Expedition.) 

The  second  volume  and  final  report  of  the  George  G.  Heye  Expedition  deals  with 
that  phase  of  South  American  archeology  embraced  in  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of 
Manabi,  Ecuador. 

Mounds  in  the  ('erro  Jarboncillo  region,  a  range  west  of  Porto  Viejo,  were  ojiened 
and  considerable  material,  valuable  in  the  study  of  prehistoric  habits,  unearthed. 
Axes,  hammers,  polishing  stones,  pottery,  .spindle  whorls,  chairs,  and  obsidian  mirrors 
were  among  the  utensils  found,  indicating  a  high  state  of  civilization  for  the  people  of 
this  section. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  material  recovered  Indicated  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Manabi  were  little  influenced  by  the  Incasic  culture,  but  the  question:  Who  were 
these  people?  still  remains  unanswered.  That  they  were  .skilled  in  the  ceramic  art 
and  scul])ture  is  .shown  from  the  comprehensive  collection  of  antiquities  here  described 
and  illustrated,  and  Profe.ssor  Saville  hopes  that  further  investigations  will  perhaps 
help  in  identifying  this  race. 

The  author  jiromises  a  further  volume  dealing  with  studies  he  intends  to  make  in 
Esmeraldas,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  rewarded  in  his  search  for  a  clew  to  help 
classify  the  people  of  old  Ecuador. 


“The  Life  and  Times  of  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla.”  By  Arthur  Howard  Noll 
.  .  .  and  A.  Philip  McMahon.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.,  1910.  front, 
(port.),  viii.  200  p.  4^  by  7  inches.  Price  $1. 

The  people  of  Mexico  havejilaced  this  priest  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  nation’s  heroes, 
and  as  the  exponent  of  an  ideal  he  is  entitled  to  his  enviable  niche  in  history. 

That  he  failed  in  his  purpose  of  freeing  Mexico  from  Spanish  domination  is  true,  and 
also  he  .shared  the  fate  of  the  many  martyrs  to  world  movements,  yet  in  spite  of 
ignominous  personal  failure  he  is  now  honored  as  a  Father  of  Liberty  because  he  was 
the  father  of  a  cause. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  historians  get  an  in.sight  and  appreciation  of  the  strong 
character  of  this  "revolutionist”  from  the  records  of  the  institution  which  condemned 
him. 

The  stories  of  his  trials  clearly  show  him  to  have  lived  before  his  time,  and  died, 
but  not  in  vain. 

The  authors  treat  their  subject  sympathetically,  and  the  book  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  interested  in  Mexican  history. 


BOOK  NOTES. 
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“  The  Official  Directory  of  Mines  and  Estates  of  Mexico.  General  Description  of  the 
Mining  Properties  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  Which  is  Included  a  List  of 
Hacienda  and  Ranches”  .  .  .  By  Joux  11.  Southworth.  Mexico,  John  R. 
SouTHWoRTH,  1910.  203  p.  Ulus.  Size,  10  by  13  inches.  (Text  in  English 
and  Spanish.) 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  great  and  partially  developed  resources  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  giving  a  de.-icription  of  the  pre.^ent  condition  and  future  possibilities 
of  the  most  important  mining  enter})rises  and  largest  e.states  of  the  Republic. 

The  book  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  Mining  Law  of  Mexico  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  text. 


“The  Double  Cross.  A  Romance  of  Mystery  and  Adventure  in  Mexico  of  To-day.” 
Ry  Gilson  Willets.  New  York,  ti.  W.  Dillinc.ham  C'o.  (1910c).  370  p.  Ulus. 
Size  5  by  74  inches.  Price  ^1.50. 

A  thrilling  tale  with  the  principal  sctuies  laid  in  Mexico,  where  adventure  follows 
adventure,  leaving  the  reader  breathless  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  story. 


“Almanach  de  Gotha.  Annuaire  G6nealogique,  Diplomatique  et  Statistique.  1911.” 
Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1911.  xxiv,  l,2o8p.  Plates.  Size  4  by  6  inches. 

This  book  appears  in  the  usual  convenient  form  and  shows  the  same  careful  editing 
that  is  characteristic  of  these  volumes.  Its  importance  is  so  universally  conceded 
that  no  further  comment  is  necessary. 


“Hazell’s  Annual  for  1911.”  .  .  .  Edited  by  Hammond  Hall.  London,  Hazell, 

Watson  A  ViNEY,  1911.  lix,  592  p.  Size  5  by  7^  inches.  Price  §1.50. 

Containing  a  record  of  current  events  of  world-wide  interest  in  an  accessible  form. 
The  editors  are  to  be  considered  as  benefactors  of  the  busy  man  in  thus  preparing  an 
authoritative  volume  which  is  a  mine  of  useful  information  that  he  can  have  ready  to 
hand. 


“Francisco.  Our  Little  Argentine  Cousin.”  Ry  Eva  Cannon  Rrooks.  Boston, 
L.  C.  Page  Co.,  1910.  ix,  152  p.  Ulus.  Size  5J  by  8  inches.  Price  60  cents. 

This  is  a  very  entertainmg  little  book  written  for  children,  describing  life  in  Argen¬ 
tina. 

The  story  runs  easily  and  the  author  has  shown  much  skill  in  handling  facts  in  order 
to  impress  them  strongly  on  the  childish  mind.  This  is  cleverly  shown  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “Lffl  Prensa"  building  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  book  should  be  found  on  all  school  shelves  and  in  children’s  libraries. 


“Mythologies  of  Ancient  Mexico  and  Peru.”  By  Lewis  Spence.  Chicago,  The 
Open  Court  PublLshing  Co.  Price 

The  little  book  of  only  79  pages  is  one  of  the  “Religions;  Ancient  and  Modern 
Series,  ”  issued  by  that  company.  It  presents  in  a  very  readable  form  a  sketch  of  the 
supposed  religious  beliefs  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Incas,  and  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  these  peoples  as  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  interpreted  or  knew  them.  Much  o 
the  culture  phenomena  of  these  aboriginal  occupants  of  America  is  still  mythical,  but 
serious  study  has  been  given  them.  In  fact,  the  essayist’s  plea  is  that  both  nations 
deserve  a  fuller  examination  into  their  profoundly  interesting  faiths. 
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‘•A  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Portuguese  Language.”  I5y  Jons  ]>k.\\\ku.  Xi-w 
York.  Hknuy  IIoi.t  A  Co.,  1!(1().  /‘rice  sI 

This  is  one  of  tlio  few  <rruiiiinars  lor  iho  use  of  Eiiirlisli  snidciiis  of  Portiijiuoso  piil)- 
lished,  and  in  many  r(“s])ec’ts  ilie  Itosi.  It  is  tlu*  work  of  a  scholar,  and  of  a  man  whi.> 
lias  had  ahnndant  jiractical  cxpcricnco  in  learning  and  spinikins:  the  lan<;na^o.  Such 
a  book.diould  bo  in  thohandsof  every  one  who  intends  lo  visit  brazil  or  I’ortufral.  The 
jiresswork  is  excellent. 


‘■The  Story  of  Sugar.”  by  (jKoKiiE  Tmom.ys  Si'ki-ace.  New  York  and  J.ondon,  1>. 

Apim.etox  a  Co.,  1910.  /‘rict  SI . 

For  the  reader  wishinir  to  "ct  a  thoronjrhly  <;ood  knowledfie  of  sn>;ar,  its  history, 
spread  over  the  world,  <rradnal  jiopnlarity  and  present  day  cnllnre  and  use,  these 
payes  are  decidedly  interestin';.  Spei-ial  attention  is  given  to  the  jirodnction  of  cane 
sugar  in  Latin  Ameru:a.  Many  definitions  are  given  and  carefid  distinctions  are  made 
between  the  various  sugars,  and  lietween  sugar,  sorghum,  and  molasses.  All  stages 
from  the  crude  juice  to  the  most  refined  article  are  presented,  although  no  attempt  is 
made  to  be  teidinical  or  exactly  scientific.  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  future 
of  sugar,  considering  that  thi'  candy  consumption  in  the  Fnited  States  alone  is 
S  j(K),(KMt,0(K)  annually,  is  encottraging. 


The  Columbus  .Memorial  Library  has  recently  received  the  following  pamphlets: 

‘‘British  Guiana  as  a  Holiday  Resort.”  by  Kiuth  A.  1’iUowne.  Demerara, 
british  (itiiana.  Si'itosToxs  (Limited),  no  date.  Illus.  l-'old.  .Maji.  Size  5  by  ti 
inches. 

‘‘Ecuador  and  Peru.  A  Resume  of  the  Boundary  Controversy.”  (^For  the  press 
of  I’niti'd  .'States.  I  Washitijrton.  Fislrict  of  Columbia,  Pre.-is  of  bYuox  S.  Au.yms. 
IttlO.  Cover-title.  14]).  Size  ti  by  9  inches. 

"Industrial  Progress  of  Mexico.”  by  .loiix  biifKiMUSE.  Kej)rint  from  volume 
Xo.  .luly.  I!t()9.  of  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Kngineers’  Club  of  Philadeli)hia. ’’ 
Caption-title.  29]).  Illus.  .''ize  ti  by  9  inches. 

"A  Trail  Through  the  Mountains  of  Oaxaca.  Mexico.”  by  1Ieni!Y'  E.  biitKixniNE. 
Re])rint  from  volume  dti,  Xo.  ,'L  .July,  190!),  of  the  ‘‘Proceedings  of  the  Engitieers’ 
Clubof  Philadel|)hia.''  21-2S])p.  Illus.  Caption-title.  Size  ti  by  9  inches.  (With, 
•‘  Industrial  Progress  of  Mexico.”) 

Tezonapa  Botanical  Station.  Organization  and  Object.”  by  Peufj  Olssox- 
.■sEKEEtt,  direct))r.  .Mexico,  Print  of  '‘Tlu'  .Mexican  Mining  .lournal,”  no  date. 
4.)  p.  Illus.  Size  by  9  inches. 

‘‘Causes  of  Lack  of  Political  Cohesion  in  South  America.”  by  Prof.  IIiu.ym 
biNnH.A.M.  bej)ritiied  from  the  "‘Americati  Political  Science  Review,”  Xovember, 
1!)1(),  ballimori'.  .Maryland.  50S-.il5  pj).  Size  7  by  10  inches. 

“  Certain  Characteristics  of  the  South  Americans  of  To-Day.”  P>y  Prof.  lliii.Y.M 
biNCHAM.  Re])rinted  from  the  “  Poiuilar  Science  Monthly,”  December,  1!)10.  oS2- 
o,S9  ])]).  Size  7  by  10  inches. 

‘‘  Exploration  of  Certain  Iron-Ore  and  Coal  Deposits  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico.” 
by  ,1.  L.  W.  biRKixniNE.  A  ])ai)er  read  before  the  .\mericati  Institute  of  Mining 
Engiiu'ers  at  the  Pittsbtirg  meetitig.  Mandi,  1910.  .\uthor’s  edition.  DIO.  2:5  ]>. 
Diagrams.  Size  (i  by  9  inches. 

‘‘The  Romance  of  the  Name  America.”  P>y  llEiMiicii  t  tiAifi.E.s.  Xew  York, 
The  St.  Die  Press  (l!)09c).  19  j).  Size  0  by  9  inches. 
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“  L’gvolution  des  cinq  Republiques  de  I’Amerique  Centrale  (Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  et  Salvador).”  Par  Desike  Pector  .  .  .  Paris,  (,'ornite 
“  I’rance-Anieriqiic,”  17  Rue  C'as.settc.  1910.  11  p.  Size  7J  by  10\  inches. 

”  The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  Mexico.”  An  arlicle  a])ropos  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  Ry  .John  Birkixbine.  Rejninted  from  the  “Iroti  Age,” 
September  8,  1910.  .000-508  pj).  Cover-title.  Size  81  by  121  inches. 

“  Cotton  Mills  of  Mexico.”  Ry  SrExcEit  Janney  Steinmetz.  A  ])aper  read  before 
the  National  Association  of  Cotton  Mamifactnrers  .  .  .  September  Ki,  1910. 
Half  title.  11  p.  Size  7  by  11  inches. 

“  Report  of  the  Gold,  Diamond,  and  Forest  Industries  of  British  Guiana.”  1909-10, 
Issued  by  the  Institute  of  Mines  and  Forests  of  British  Guiana.  (Geopietown.) 
Printed  by  The  Angosy  Com])auy.  21  (48)  p.  Ulus.  .Size  7  by  91  inches. 


The  Pan  American  Union  has  recently  received  a  sample  copy  of  the  interesting 
review  entitled  “France-Am^rique,”  published  by  the  Franco-Ainerican  Committee 
of  Paris,  whose  purpose  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  its  organ,  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  The  committee,  which  is  composed  of  emi¬ 
nent  Frenchmen  of  international  reputation,  was  organized  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1909,  and  the  work  is  maintained  by  private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Gabriel  Hano- 
TAUX,  of  the  French  Academy,  and  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France,  is 
president;  Gen.  Brugere,  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  of  the  Institute,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Political  Sciences,  Vicount  Rober  de  Caux  de  Saint-Aymour,  vice 
presidents;  I'icouut  de  Breteuil,  treasurer;  and  Gabriel  Louis  Jaray,  auditor  of 
the  state  coun.-iel,  general  secretary. 

Its  members  include  men  distinguished  in  every  walk  of  life.  Among  the  life  mem¬ 
bers  are  Robert  Bacon,  United  States  amba'^sador  to  France,  and  James  H.  Hyde. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  work  for  the  development  of  relations  of  all  kinds 
between  France  and  the  two  .Vmericas;  to  publish  a  review  containing  the  most  com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  economic,  .■scientific,  intellectual,  literary,  and  artistic  life  of 
America  and  France.  The  committee  also  aims  to  eventually  establish  in  Paris  an 
American  Home  where  travelers  from  across  the  sea  will  be  sure  of  finding  a  hearty 
welcome  and  where  they  will  feel  at  home. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Review  contained  the  following  interesting  articles; 
“Protection  of  dramatic  authors,”  by  Paul  Hervieu,  of  the  French  Academy;  “Pro¬ 
tection  of  literary  works,”  by  Rene  Douaiic,  of  the  French  Academy;  “Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  tjje  future,”  by  Paul  Adam;  “France  of  to-day,”  by  Emile  Faguet,  of  the 
French  .\cademy;  “Exchange  in  Brazil,”  by  Maurice  Levy;  “Jacques de  Liniers  and 
Napoleon,”  by  Maurice  Escoffier,  professor  in  the  School  of  Political  Sciences; 
“Railroads  and  Navigable  Waterways  in  the  United  States,”  by  Auguste  Pawlow- 
SKi,  editor  in  chief  of  the  “Journal  des  Transports;”  “The  United  States  and  Liberia,” 
by  L.  Poupard,  on  mission  to  Liberia;  and  numerous  other  articles  relating  to  the 
different  South  American  countries  by  equally  distinguished  writers. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN 

I 

“  Commercial  Mexico  ”  is  the  leadinir  article  in  "  <  oiniiierckil  America  for  Januari/,'’ 
and  there  is  no  better  answer  to  the  critics  of  tliis  Rej)ublic  and  its  head  than  the 
tiirures  <riven  in  this  paper. 

Taking:  the  ])eriod  when  I’resitlent  l)i.4z  first  <anie  to  power  in  1S75,  the  exports 
reached  the  value  of  while  in  l!)ll)  they  almost  touched  S120,(X)l)d)0tt,  about 

live  limes  as  ijreal.  while  the  proportionate  increase  in  imjmrts  has  been  even  <rr<‘ater. 

For  details  we  quote: 

The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  I’nited  States  was  .<9s..'>(X),0UU.  or  a  little  over  7t)  i>er  cent;  that  to  Great 
Itrltain  was  ?14.2(X1,(X)(),  or  nearly  11  i)er  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  France  was  ?ii,100,(XK);  to  Oer- 
luany,  to  ItelKiuiii,  to  Spain,  ■?iHi(),(XK(:  to  Cuba,  Ss')2.(X)0;  and  to  Canada,  .«.')1S,(XK). 

The  fnited  States  has  for  a  lone  time  hou(!ht  most  of  the  .Mexican  products  exported  to  forelRn  countries. 
This  is  clue  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  ITdled  States  is  the  nearest  large  matiufacturing  country.  Taking 
the  jtercetitage  of  the  ex|)orts  of  Mexico  sold  to  the  fnited  States  during  the  last  twelve  years,  !us  shown  in 
the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  perwntage  for  Ktll)  is  I  he  largest: 

IStW .  ra.  7a  l<X)a .  7:t.34 

19(10 .  7:1.37  ItXXi .  08.00 

1901 .  74.19  1»)7 .  70.  S8 

1»)2 .  7.7.  ,Sa  190.S .  70.08 

ltH(3  .  07.30  ItXtO .  74.84 

1!HI4 .  07.2a  1910 .  70.05 

The  valite  of  the  Imports  into  .Mexico  in  1910  was  897,t).39,(XXt.  This  value  has  only  l>een  exceeded  in  the 
years  P.KXb  l'.X)7,  atid  HX)8.  In  19(Xi  the  value  was  $ltXl..7ti2.(XX);  in  19t)7  it  was$11.5.0.aO.(XX):  and  in  1908  it  was 
SI10.:i24,(XX).  The  valtie  of  the  imports  fell  olf  to877.939,(XX»in  KXXt,  but  increased  nearly  .?20,(XX).(XX)  in  1910. 
The  valtie  of  the  imports  from  the  fnited  States  in  1910  was  ?.70,4:i9,(XX),  or  abotit  .78  i>er  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  imports.  .V  cotnpari.soti  of  the  Itnports  itito  Mexico  by  countries  in  1!XX)  and  1910  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  increigst!  in  the  imports  frotn  the  fnited  States  was  greater  than  that  from  atiy  other  cotmtry. 
In  19(X)  the  value  of  the  imports  frotn  the  f  tiited  States  was  831.(XXI.tXX),  and  iti  191t),  $.7tl.0lX).(XX).  an  increiise 
of  80  |K(r  cent.  During  the  satne  [teriod  Gertnany  increased  its  ex|)orts  .70  i>er  cent:  France,  30  jier  cent ; 
Great  lirilain,  .71  per  c-eut,  atid  Sjeain  decreased  10  |)er  cent. 

The  jrreat  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  of  course  makes  uji  the  bulk  of  the  exports, 
but  a  study  of  the  figures  ijives  some  surprising  facts  in  regard  to  the  auriferous  wealth 
of  this  Reptiblic. 

The  value  of  the  oulptit  of  the'  gold  mine's  of  .Mexico  (hiring  lixxt  was  822,.7(X),0(X),  of  which  the  value  of 
the  gold  exported  was  S19,(>00,(XX).  This  value  excct'ded  that  of  anyprevious  year  and  Ls  more  than  double 
what  it  was  in  1904.  This  incmase  is  partly  due  to  th(>  discovery  of  new  mines,  but  mainly  to  the  further 
aiiplication  of  the  cyanide  proa-ss  to  the  treatment  of  gold-silver  ores  and  the  improvements  in  that 
jirocess.  In  1910  the  value  of  gold  exported  was  ?21,318,(XX),  orover  .?2,(XK),0(X)  more  than  in  1909.  Mexico 
ranks  fifth  among  the  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  production  of  silver  in  1!XX,»  amounted  to  2.292,(XX)  kilograms,  valued  at  .?:i,S,.7.70,(XX),  of  which  S3(>,920,(KX) 
worth  was  cxi«jrt('d.  This  was  the  largest  (piantity  ever  produced  in  one  year,  but  owing  to  the  low  jirice 
of  silver  was  less  in  value  than  in  11X18,  when  2,1.71,(XX)  kilograms,  valued  at  .$42,700,0(X),  wereproducx’d.  The 
exports  of  silv('r  in  1910  were  valued  at  S3S,174,(XXl,  an  increase  in  value  of  81.2.74,(XXl  over  that  of  IIXXI.  The 
out|)Ut  of  all  the  silvc'r  mines  in  the  world  in  llXXl  was  (i,7(i.8,829  kilograms,  of  which  the  Mexican  mines 
Iirodueed  2,2.79,830  kilograms,  and  the  ITiited  .states  1.074,704.  Mexico,  therefore,  produced  one-third 
of  all  the  silver  in  llHXl  and  is  the  leading  silver-producing  country  in  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  .Mexican  copiier  production  in  11X19  was  813,08.7,(KKl.  This  is  larger  thati  any  preceding 
year.  .Mori'  than  oni'-half  of  the  copjx'r  exiKirted  frotn  Mexico  is  .sent  to  thi'  fnited  States  and  oni'-fourth 
to  France.  Mexico  is  .si'cond  only  to  thi'  fnited  States  in  the  jiroduction  of  copix'r.  Lead  in  the  fonn  of 
galena  is  a  cotuitioti  constituetil  of  the  silver-1  waritig  veins  of  Mexico  and  is  oft('n  highly  argentiferous  and 
may  be  regardi'd  as  an  on'  of  silver.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  lead  in  1910  was  S3,404.IXX),  which  is  a 
gn'ater  value  than  in  any  other  year.  .Mexico  ranks  third  in  the  production  of  lead,  Ix'ingextHs'dt'd  in  the 
(Ittantity  producs'd  by  the  fnited  States  and  Spain.  .Vlthoiigh  .Mexico  ranks  fifth  in  the  pro<iuction  of 
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(Hiicksilvi.T,  it  docs  not  proiliicc  onoirjh  to  supply  its  own  needs.  Mexico  ranks  second  in  the  production 
of  onliiiiony  anil  the  exports  of  this  inelal  in  1911)  wore  valued  at  $l,(W3,UhO.  Zinc  to  the  value  of  000 
was  also  exported. 

Latterly  there  has  been  a  eonsiilerable  advance  in  the  amount  of  exportation  of  food 
protUicts,  which  augurs  well  for  the  industrial  develojunent.  Coffee  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  food  product  exported,  and  cotton  is  being  largely  cultivated  but  not  in  such 
quantities  to  supply  home  consumption.  The  two  distinctive  products  are  chicle, 
which  is  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  which  reached  an  export  value  of  .'j!l,7(K).(KK)  in 
1910  or  about  one-half  million  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  fibers. 

As  indicating  what  a  good  customer  this  Republic  is  we  (piote: 

Aci'ordin);  to  the  .Mexican  classification,  the  imports  in  191(1  and  the  increases  over  1999  were  a.s  follows; 


■Vnimal  materials . 

Veeetalile  materials . 

■Mineral  materials . 

Textiles,  and  manufactures  of.. 
Chemicals  and  iiharmaceuticals 

Spirits,  etc . 

I’aper,  and  manufactures  of _ 

•Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Vehicles . 

Explosives . 

Other . 


1910 


S7.e(K).(K)0 
ei.X'iO.IKHI 
27.9:tn.(HIO 
lO.lOO.tMHI 
.■>,til9,(HHI 
;).27(i.(Hm 
•->..■>22. (Kk) 
10. 47S.O(XI 
2.S77,(XK) 
l.Gl.tXX) 
4. 310,  (XX) 


Inereasi' 
over  KXH). 


$1,221,  (XX) 
0,072,  (XX) 
.‘i,  (kiO,  (XX) 
2.i.V),n(x) 
791,  (XX) 
493,  (XX) 

i;h).)xx) 

413.  (XX) 
720.  (XX) 
lS.j,)XX) 
070, 000 


The  geographical  position  of  the  United  States  gives  it  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
trading  with  Mexico,  and  while  our  merchants  are  doing  rather  well  down  there,  still 
the  above  table  should  inspire  tbeni  to  even  greater  efforts. 


“The  Panama  Canal  Versus  American  Shipping.’’  By  A.  G.  McLellax,  in  the 
.lanuary  number  of  “  Tht  North  Ameriam  lievieir,’'  endeavors  to  determiin*  whether 
the  American  jieojile  are  going  to  profit  to  a  sufficient  degree  through  the  medium  of 
the  opening  of  the  canal,  and  whether  the  cutting  of  this  waterway  will  give  American 
sl)ip])ing  the  nece.ssary  stimulus  which  it  stands  so  sadly  in  need  of  to-day. 

In  a  di.sfussion  of  the  conditions  that  will  confront  .\tnerican  .shipjiing  interests, 
the  author  divides  them  into  three  cla.“ses:  Foreign-going,  coastal,  and  naval,  and  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  future  effect  on  trade  of  the  shortening  of  routes  by 
the  I’anama  (’anal,  he  takes  tqi  the  study  of  the  Suez  (’anal  as  giving  some  basis  of 
the  effect  (4'  changed  conditions. 

study  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  what  its  oiieniti):  meant  to  the  small  shipowners  of  Europe  oiisht  to 
interest  those  holdio):  olliee  in  .\meriea.  What  it  did  for  Etirojiean  .shippinj:  the  I’anama  Canal  can  do  for 
.\meriean  shi])iiinp  if  (he  protilem  is  faced  sipiartdy  and  without  loss  of  time. 

t  he  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  made  it  possible  for  small  steamers  ranciii);  lietween  3,(XX)  and  .a.ixx)  tons 
cross  to  encace  in  eastern  trades  which  hitherto  were  closed  to  (hem  lieeause  the  lone  distances  reipiired 
to  lie  traveled  swallowed  up  the  jirofits  on  freichts.  This  reduction  in  mileace  will  tie  repealed  when  the 
I’anama  Canal  is  declared  open  to  naviRation.  Small  steamers  of  the  tonr.atte  mentioned  will  pioi  eer  a 
trade  which  at  (iresent  is  (piite  lieyond  their  eanihiR  capacities,  but  which  will  be  well  within  the  niarRin 
of  dividemls  when  entrance  to  the  I’acific  is  ttained  by  passinc  throuRh  the  I’anama  Canal  instead  of  by 
the  routes  no  v  folio  ved — via  Caiie  Horn  or  Straits  of  Macellan. 

Houchly  sisiakin)!,  the  disiai  ce  by  water  from  Eiiroitc  to  the  prii  cipal  ports  of  California  and  OreRon 
is  alHint  I4,IXX)  miles,  and  to  the  principal  ports  of  Chile  and  I’ern  about  lO.lXXI  miles.  KreiRhts,  at  their 
present  fiRure,  make  it  imiiossible  for  small  steamers  of  the  tramp  class  to  etiRaRC  in  trades  which.  owiiiR 
to  the  loiiR  distances  required  to  lie  traveled,  olfer  no  inducement  to  the  owner  of  small  steamers.  Hut 
when  (he  present  14.(XX)-mile  stretch  is  reduced  to  about  7.(XXj  miles  and  the  lO.lXKI-tnile  stretch  to  4,()(K) 
IhrotiRh  RainiiiR  ailmittance  into  the  I’acilic  via  I’anama  instead  of  \ia  Caix'  Horn,  European  shipowners 
set'  at  a  Rhine*'  that  this  tremendous  reduction  in  iiiileaRc  represents  the  dilTerence  lietween  jirofit  and  loss, 
and  they  will  not  hesitate  to  send  their  small  low-iiowered  vessels  into  (he  I’acilic  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

.MlowitiR  that  Euroiiean  tonnaRe  instead  of  increasitiR  ren  ains  stationary,  what  then  will  happen? 
The  coiiRestcd  slate  of  shipjiitiR  now  ciiRaRed  in  all  eastern  trades  will  be  Rreatly  relieved  by  the  teiiijiorary 
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withdrawal  of  many  vessels  suited  to  the  new  trades  which  the  I’anama  Canal  will  create.  This  cuts  two 
ways.  While  the  conpestion  out  East  is  relieved  liy  tne  withdrawal  of  tonnage,  freights  consequently 
must  rise;  and  while  this  is  taking  phice  vessels  which  liefore  only  helped  to  sjK'll  confusion  will  then 
establish  new  trades  which  are  bound  to  guarantee  a  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  at  the  time  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  I’anama  Canal  eastern  freights  should  show  a  tendency  to  rise  or  even  reniaitt  steady,  then  no 
vessels  of  any  consequence  will  lie  withdrawal  from  eastern  waters.  Rather  new  and  cheaply  built  small 
vessels  of  low  power  will  crowd  in  and  throttle  any  half-hearted  ellorts  which  .\merican  shipowners,  if  the 
past  is  any  criterion,  are  sure  to  make  in  their  attempts  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  I’acific.  The  time  is  now, 
and  not  after  the  oiiening  of  the  canal,  when  Anterica  should  lay  down  the  nucleus  of  a  merchant  marine 
sulticient  in  size  to  cope  successfully  with  foreign  merchant  marines. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  di.sciis.s  the  competition  of  railroad  and  steamship 
routes  brought  into  being  by  the  completion  of  the  canal,  believing  that  the  railroads 
will  be  able  to  control  freight  rates  then  as  they  do  now,  and  follows  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  tremendous  importance  the  cutling  of  the  canal  means  to  the  United 
States  by  increasing  its  naval  jiroficiency. 


“  The  Guayra  Falls,”  in  ‘‘  The  Illustrated  Review,’'  of  lluenos  Aires  for  November 
15,  describes  the  great  waterways  of  South  America  taking  their  sources  in  the  deep 
interior  of  this  vast  continent,  and  in  their  tortuous  way  to  ihe  sea  developing  many 
miles  of  rai)ids  where  Ihe  waters  rush  hurling  and  swirling  to  some  gigantic  cataract. 
Travelers  tell  us  that  the  most  magnificent  of  these  are  the  Iguaza  I'alls,  the  Paulo 
Affon.so  Falls,  and  Ihe  Guayra  Falls.  These  latter,  away  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Parana  River,  because  of  their  remote  situation,  have  been  seen  by  few  Europeans. 
A  score,  jierhaps,  of  white  men  have  viewed  the  splendor  of  its  rushing  torrents,  said 
to  be  the  grandest  sight  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  following  description  is  there¬ 
fore  not  without  interest. 

The  Guayra  Falls  may  be  best  descrilKjd  as  a  series  of  gigantic  cataracts.  Tile  River  I’arana  immediately 
south  of  the  largo  Island  of  Guayra,  which  it  forms  between  the  latitudes  of  23  andl24,  attains  a  width  of 
nearly  3  miles.  Sliortly  afterwar(is,  however,  the  channel  of  tlie  river  is  suddenly  obstructed  by  a  barrier 
of  rocky  islands,  which  stretcli  diagonally  from  bank  to  bank.  The  river  forces  itself  down  between  these, 
forming  seven  large  cataracts  and  several  smaller  ones,  and  enters  a  rocky  gorge  not  more  than  too  yards 
in  width,  into  which  the  whole  volume  of  water  plunges  with  indescribable  fury.  The  region  of  the  falls 
covers  about  3  miles  of  the  river's  course,  and  we  calculated  the  dilTerence  in  level  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  points  to  be  nearly  41X1  feet ,  I  he  incline,  therefore,  being  roughly  130  feet  per  mile.  The  incline  is  very- 
rapid  at  the  start  and  becomes  nearly  level  at  the  bol  tom.  We  judged  the  velocity  of  thecurrent  to  be  not 
less  than  20  miles  per  hour.  The  falls  are  seen  at  their  best  when  the  river  is  low  (  Inly,  .Vugust,  and  Sep¬ 
tember),  as  the  passage  of  the  water  is  more  broken  and  obstructed  by  obstacles  which  at  other  times 
would  be  completely  submerged.  At  the  season  when  the  river  is  in  flood  (.\pril  and  May)  fully  double 
the  quantity  of  water  passes  down  the  falls,  compared  with  the  time  of  our  visit,  as  we  were  able  to  judge 
from  the  marks  on  the  rocks,  showing  where  the  water  reaches  at  such  times.  As  regards  the  average  vol¬ 
ume  of  water^n  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Guayra  Falls  are  the  greatest  in  the  world,  far 
surpassing  N'iagara. 

At  the  point  where  we  came  out,  the  whole  panorama  of  the  falls  lay  before  us.  The  rocks  on  which  we 
stood  were  situated  about  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  On  our  left  hand  was  the  narrow  gorge 
which  receives  tlie  waters  from  the  cataracts,  and.  in  front  of  us  and  on  our  right  hand  were  the  cataracts 
themselves.  The  terrific  fur.v  of  the  rushing  waters,  the  thundering  roar  as  the  river  hurls  itself  down  Ihe 
cataracts,  Ihe  clouds  of  spray  thrown  up  into  the  air,  all  contributed  to  cause  at  first  a  sensation  of  giddi¬ 
ness  and  vertigo.  .\s,  however,  eyes  and  ears  became  better  accustomed  to  the  sight  and  sound,  we  were 
able  to  contemplate  at  our  leisure  this  extraordinary  and  stupendous  freak  of  nature.  Silent  and  awe¬ 
struck  we  stood  and  gazed  at  this  evidence  of  Nature’s  power,  a  sight  without  parallel  in  the  world. 

The  t%vo  topmost  cataracts,  of  which  an  uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  looking  upstream,  pre.sent  a  sigh  t 
of  unrivaled  grandeur.  The  quantity  of  water  which  passes  down  them  is  enormous  and  much  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  other  cataracts  together.  The  remaining  five  cataracts  are  situated  at  right  angles  to 
t  he  first  two,  the  island  which  causes  their  formation  being  in  a  line  opposite  and  parallel  to  the  I’araguayan 
bank,  where  we  came  out.  Of  these  five  cataracts,  the  second  downstream  presents  a  clear  fall  of  over  lOO 
feet  (the  highest  drop  in  the  Guayra  Falls),  the  spray  from  this  fall  rising  into  the  air  half  as  high  again. 
Unfortunately  a  clear  view  is  not  obtainable,  as  it  is  situated  some  way  back  from  the  clifl-like  banks  o 
tlie  islands  and  its  waters  pass  down  a  short  curved  channel  before  joining  the  main  stream.  The  beauty 
of  this  single  fall  alone  is  sulficient  reward  to  the  traveler  for  his  journey.  Beyond  the  islands  and  through 
the  dazzling  mist  caused  by  the  spray,  we  could  see  the  broad  expanse  of  water  stretcliing  far  away  to  the 
Brazilian  shore,  some  3  miles  distant. 
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The  Giiayra  Falls,  a  little-kuowii  wondor  of  the  world,  are  really  stupendous,  2 
miles  along  the  crest,  310  feet  high,  and  discharging  13,0(K),(M)0  cubic  feet  by  volume 
per  minute. 

I'ndtmbtedly  as  this  great  southern  continent  progresses  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion  these  wonders  of  Nature  will  become  the  mecca  of  tourists. 


“A  Wire  Rope  of  Unusual  Construction,”  in  the  ‘'Engineering  News’'  for  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  gives  a  technical  description  of  a  rope  used  in  th»‘  cable  incline  of  the  Mayari 
Railroad  of  Cuba.  The  rope  is  made  as  follows: 

A  wire  rope  of  e.xeeptioiuil  tyi)e  hivs  been  recently  made  for  use  ni)on  a  doubU--traek  cat)le  incline  forinint; 
a  part  of  llie  Mayari  Itailroad.  This  railroad  was  built  liy  the  .Spanish-Anierican  Iron  Company  for  trans- 
porlitic:  iron  ore  from  the  top  of  Mayari  Mountain  to  Feiton  lerminai,  on  the  north  coa.^t  of  Cuba,  a  totai 
distance  of  some  17  miies.  The  main  haniage  ro|)e  to  be  used  upon  tiie  inciine  is  3  inches  in  diameter.  7.Mh 
leet  long,  ami  weighs  pounds.  It  is  composed  of  an  independent  wire  rope  center  1 J  inches  in  diam¬ 

eter,  made  of  .si.\  strands  of  p.)  wires,  each  twisted  arotitui  a  hemp  core.  Six  other  strands  of  IH  wires  each 
are  twisted  arottnd  this  cettter. 


“The  Buenos  Ayres  Railway  Exhibition,”  a  column  in  “  The  Railway  Gazette''  for 
Dt'ccmbcr  l(i,  reviews  the  main  features  of  the  different  exhibits  of  land  transjtori 
reciMitly  shown  in  Rueno.s  Aires.  In  this  connection,  the  itossibilities  of  foreign  couu- 
trit's  fitidiug  a  market  for  their  material  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs; 

The  e.xpansion  which  is  takitig  place  in  the  raiiways  of  Soitth  .\merica  getieraliy  and  in  .\rgentitia,  Itiatil, 
atid  Chiie  in  particitiar.  detaiisof  which  appear  from  tittie  to  titne  iti  this  paper,  make  it  took  ,as  thottgli  there 
wiii  be  dttring  the  next  few  years  pienty  of  opiwjrtitnities  for  manttfaetttrers  of  railway  material  to  recottp 
the  ex|H‘ndilurel  they  |have  tttade  itt  the  exhibitiott.  Iti  liuetios  .\ires  itself  there  are  the  itti|X)rtatit  elec¬ 
trification  .schemes  cotinectetl  with  the  littenos  Ayres  Westerti  Hallway,  and  the  Central  .\tgetititie  atid  the 
.Vttglo-Argentitte  'I'rattiways,  which  also  itivolve  cotisideraltle  civil  etigitieeritig  works.  New  tennitii  are 
aboitl  to  be  built  atid  other  works  carried  out.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  regular  expan.sion  of  railway 
lines  font  inning  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  other  large  towns  of  the  Heptiblic,  especially  in  Hosario 
and  .Mendoza,  for  insiance.  im|)ortant  railway  works  are  about  to  be  carried  out,  while  the  steady  growth 
of  trallic  on  the  Transtimline  will  necessitate  considerable  expenditure  in  the  latter  neighborhood.  The 
outlook  for  manufacturers  is  good. 

In  Hrazil  again  the  rate  of  expansion  continues  unabated,  and  here  again  electrification  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  is  about  to  take  place.  In  Chile  t  he  progress  of  the  longitudinal  railway 
and  important  dtxtk  and  harbor  works  also  will  provide  ojtcnings  for  consiiierable  business. 

In  atidition  to  this,  a,s  the  letters  from  our  siwcial  corres])oniient  during  the  past  few  months  have  shown, 
in  Holivia,  Kcitailor,and  Colombia,  various  new  lines  are  about  to  1«!  uiuierlaken.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  looks  as  t  hough  Sout  h  .\merica  will  cont  iuue  to  1k'  one  of  our  principal  markets  for  railway  material,  and 
although  (treat  Britain  no  long(T  enjoys  that  monopoly  in  the  business  which  it  formerly  po.sses.sed.  owing 
to  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  painstaking  and  energetic  rivals,  the  extent  of  the  work  and  Ihe  rate  of 
expansion  are  so  great  as  to  provide  a  share  for  all. 


“Social  Conditions  and  the  Labor  Question  in  Cuba,”  by  Fielding  Provost, 
the  second  paiter  on  this  subject,  is  iii  the  .lauuary  number  of  the  "Ran  Aineriean 
Magazine." 

“A  Short  Story  of  Agriculture  in  Cuba,”  by  Lincoln  S.  Cornish,  is  another  paper 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  jtrospective  immigrant,  a])]>earing  in  this  magazine. 

“Cuba;  Her  Wealth  and  Poverty,”  by  W.  W.  Rasor.  in  this  same  magazine,  com¬ 
mences  with  the  statement  that  "The  per  capita  commerce  of  the  Cuban  pt'ople  is 
$100;  this  is  only  excelhul  by  the  inhabitants  of  .\rgentina,  who.se  trade  amounts  to 
SIOS  per  capita,”  a  ino.st  remarkable  statement,  but  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one 
makes  a  dissection  of  Cuban  trade.  Conditions  are  .so  complex  in  this  wonderful 
island  that  in  spite  of  these  remarkable  trade  figures,  the  masses  of  j)eople  can  not  be 
considered  altogeth(»r  prosperous. 


“Argentine  Harvests  and  Finance,”  a  letter  from  the  Buenos  Aires  correspondent  of 
The  Economist,  dated  Novemher  25,  discusses  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Repul)lic  and  their  effect  on  linances  of  the  country.  In  si)ite  of  the  discour¬ 
aging  conditions  which  the  Argentine  fanner  has  had  to  contend  with,  the  following 
shows  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  country: 

The  returns  of  the  bank  Italances  on  October  :tl  show ,  in  the  aRgregate,  an  increase  of  about  $T,(XK),ono  in/n 
in  deposits,  an  increase  of  more  than  $21,(rK),(liKI  m  n  in  discounts  and  advances,  and  a  diminution  of  more 
than  SS,(KK),(KKJ  m  il  in  cash  reserves.  The  aggregate  amounts  of  cash  hetd  by  the  banks  of  the  capital  at 
tile  end  of  October  were  about  $.VS,4IM),(K)0  gold  and  .S3:{ti,.W(),(KK)  in  paper  money.  Of  these  sums  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation  held  835,200, 000  gold  and  *1 18, Si);i.(K)l)m/n.  The  London  and  Uiver  I’late  Bank  held  80,900, OCX) 
gold  and  S.'):t,800,(XHJ  paper  money.  The  amount  of  gold  in  the  Caja  do  Conversion  on  the  same  day  was 
S18.5.520,(KX).  It  is  now  nearly  a  million  less,  but  in  a  few  days,  according  to  a  telegram,  £.5(H).(XX)  will  arrive 
from  Lomlon.  The  Spanish  Bank  is  doubling  its  capital,  and  forming  a  large  reserve  besides,  by  issuing 
new  shares  for  850,(XXl,iK)0  m  n  at  a  premium  of  00  per  cent,  the  holders  of  shares  to  have  the  preference. 
The  subscription  will  tie  closed  on  December  8.  The  proceeds  of  the  premium  will  lie  carried  to  the 
reserve  fund.  The  legislature  of  the  I’rovince  of  Buenos  .\lres  has  passed  the  bill  which  authorizes  a  loan 
of  S4O,(XXl.0(X)  m/n  (817,o(X),(XXi  gold),  most  of  which  is  needed  for  the  completion  of  the  drainage  works  in 
the  southeast  of  the  province.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  Pacific  Railway  Company  will  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  open  its  tiranch  line  of  2ii0  kilometers  from  Esperanza  to  Guadales.  The  ca-tle  trallic  on  the  Trans- 
andine  Railway  may  be  c.xpected  to  be  largely  increased  next  year,  as  three  freezing  estabiishments  are 
projected  tor  installation  on  the  Chilean  coast. 
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HARVESTING  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPX’BLIC. 


“Japan  and  South  America,”  appearing  in  the  publication,  “South  America,"  ior 
December,  shows  that  there  is  a  world  wide  awakening  to  the  commercial  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  Latin  America  and  we  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the  activities  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  East,  in  the  matter  of  turning  the  tide  of  trade. 

That  the  .Japanese  Government  intends  to  make  a  commercial  conquest  of  the  west 
coast  and  even  extend  its  efforts  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  southern  continent  is 
clearly  seen  from  the  following: 

A  further  instam*  of  the  pushing  policy  of  theJJapimese  in  this  direction  is  afforded  by  the  formation  in 
Tokyo  of  a  Latin- .Vmerican  association  to  forward  Japanese  commercial  interests  mainly  in  Peru,  Chile, 
.\rgentina,and  Brazil,  by  an  amiy  of  specially  appointed  officials.  Japan’s  present  exports  to  these  conn 
tries  comprise  bamboo  ware,  silk  fabrics,  sulphur,  and  porcelain  and  she  imports  niter,  wheat,  leather,  and 
animal  hair.  The  duties  of  these  Japanese  officials  will  lie  to  see  that  these  goods  pass  to  and  from  Japan 
without  the  employment  of  Chinese,  French,  or  German  middlemen.  Japan  is  al.so  lielieved  to  liesire  a 
share  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  re.sources  of  South  .\merica,  and  the  Government 
is  vigorousiy  supporting  every  effort  made  to  introiiuce  Japanese  iabor  in  the  plantations  and  on  imiiortant 
contnict  work.  At  present  the  numlier  of  Japanese  empioyed  in  South  .\merica  is  sai<l  not  to  exi-eed 
5,(XX),  but  in  view  of  the  activity  of  the  various  emigration  companies  in  exploiting  Japanese  lalior,  the 
numlier  is  not  likely  to  stand  near  that  low  figure  for  long. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


“  Romance  Surrounding  Mexico’s  Lost  Mines,”  in  ”  Mines  nwl  Methods,”  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  tells  the  stories  of  the  lost  mineral  wealth  of  the  early  prospectors  of  Mexico,  and 
how  these  stories  have  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the  modern  search  for  precious 
metals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  very  little  of  the  "old  of  Mexico  that  is  supposed  to  lie  hid¬ 
den  deep  under  the  soil  has  been  discovered  until  late  years,  and  many  mines  that  fur¬ 
nished  this  precious  metal  for  the  fashioniii"  of  the  images  found  in  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  have  never  been  discovered,  and  yet  that  "old  exists  in  still  "reater 
quautitie.s  is  the  belief  of  all  who  have  studied  the  {teolo"y  of  Mexico. 

The  prosijeetor’s  only  ehaiiw  ol obtaining  wealth  of  goM  in  the  .Sierra  M  i  ire  is  to  uncover  a  mina  tapaila  — 
lost  mine— or  to  follow  the  arro.vos  showini;  “color”  or  ra'e  “floit,”  until  the  contact  is  met;  then,  pi^rhaps, 
after  weeks  or  months  of  searching  the  vein  ma.v  lie  found.  Perhaps  it  will  prove  one  in  thousands  of 
suIBcient  value  to  work;  perhaps  it  is  the  remnant  of  a  once  great  vein  that  has  lieen  stored  away  by  nature , 
the  values  all  disseminated  over  a  large  area  in  small  quantities  and  forever  lost  to  man.  There  is  a  12,000- 
acre  ranch  in  Sonora,  every  sipiare  yard  of  which  will  yield  a  “color”  in  tlie  prospector’s  pan.  The  source  of 
the  gold  was  unsuciessfully  sought  for  many  generations,  anil  when  finally  found  in  a  hill  10  miles  distant 
of  the  once  great  vein  not  more  than  an  arroba  was  left.  It  assayed  thousand  of  dollars  to  the  ton  and  the 
old  haciendado  died  in  povert.v,  tiemoaning  the  fact  that  he  had  not  lived  a  few  hundred  years  sooner 
when  the  gold  clustered  thick  in  the  .seams  of  the  denuded  ie  Ige  that  coulii  lie  traced  for  more  than  a  mile 
on  the  surfai-e.  .Some  day,  iierhaps,  modern  methods  may  find  a  means  of  gathering  the  scattered  gold 
of  the  old  rancho,  that  lies  uncultivated  since  the  death  of  the  olil  ilon,  who  heavily  mortgaged  his  inherit¬ 
ance  and  wasted  all  the  energies  of  his  life  in  deploring  the  shabby  trick  played  upon  him  by  nature. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  the  records  and  traditions  of  lost  mines  and 
one  of  the  most  interestiii"  of  these  is  Taiopa: 

Rut  the  lost  tnine  aliout  which  tradition  gathers  thickest  is  Taiopa,  sujiposcd  to  be  located  in  the  Sahtia- 
ripa  district,  in  .Sonora.  Little  documentary  evidence  exists  to  prove  Taiopa’s  reality,  and  that  has 
evidently  lieen  manufactured  by  unscrupulous  manipulators.  A  wealthy  Mexican  gentleman  recently 
made  a  trip  to  Madrid  and  after  minute  search  at  great  expense  found  absolutely  no  data  to  prove  that 
such  a  mine  was  worked  for  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  no  reliable  data  in  the  Mexican  archives  or  elsewhere 
to  prove  that  such  a  mine  was  ever  known.  But  quite  as  trustworthy  as  most  written  documents  are 
the  traditions  gathered  from  the  I’iina  Indians.  They  stoutly  maintain  that  Taiopa  exists,  and  a  few 
claim  to  know  its  locality.  Small  quantities  of  very  rich  ore  arc  occasionally  sold  at  the  mountain  mining 
camps  and  all  attempts  to  follow  the  Indians  to  the  spot  where  it  is  found  or  brilie  them  to  reveal  it  have 
failed.  Wanting  but  little  in  addition  to  the  corn  they  grow  they  are  imbued  with  a  superstition  that 
if  they  reveal  the  locality  of  the  mine  they  will  lie  instantly  struck  dead.  To  one  unacquainted  with  the 
Indian  character  this  may  seem  incredilile,  but  any  prospector  or  miner  in  Sierra  will  aflirin  its  truth. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  Iteen  offered  the  I’imas  to  tell  where  the  mine  Taiopa  is.  The.v  scorn  money 
and  the  only  oiien  se.same  is  mescal,  by  the  lilieral  use  of  which  the  Indian  may  be  made  to  disclose  many 
things,  hut  .so  far  he  has  held  inviolate  his  vow  to  reveal  to  no  mortal  man  the  famous  Taiopa.  But  the 
fa.scinating  secret  in  part  has  lieen  revealed  to  a  woman.  All  tales  of  lost  mines  have  for  their  central  figure 
a  grateful  Indian,  and  this  story  is  in  that  particular,  monotonously  like  the  rest.  The  facts,  so  far  as  1 
have  lieen  able  to  discover,  are  the  following; 

Aliout  a  year  and  a  half  ago  an  old  I'ima  chief  fell  ill  In  one  of  the  valley  pueblos,  and  was  cured  by  a 
Mexican  woman  so  well  known  and  so  estimable  that  her  statement  is  universally  accepted.  The  old 
Indian  returned  to  his  trilie,  and  from  time  to  time  sent  her  rich  bits  of  ore  that  assayed  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  ton.  .Vll  her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  lead  her  to  the  mine  were  futile,  lie  said  that  the 
Great  Spirit  would  strike  him  dead  if  he  did.  Last  summer  the  plucky  senora  went  to  the  mountains 
and  lived  among  the  Indians  for  three  months,  doctoring  the  sick  and  giving  presents  of  calico  and  gay 
ribbons  to  the  women  and  small  quantities  of  mescal  to  the  men.  She  liecame  convinced  lieyond  doubt 
that  the  spot  from  which  the  ore  came  was  Taiopa.  The  chief  admitted  that  it  was  the  mine  Taiopa  that 
was  worked  when  he  was  a  boy.  .\fter  much  persuasion  and  the  gift  of  a  goodly  portion  of  the  fiery  product 
of  the  maguey  he  directed  two  women  of  the  trilte  to  take  her  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  mine  that  she 
might  discover  it  unaided  and  save  the  Indian  from  the  iienalty  of  sudden  death  for  revealing  it.  Over¬ 
joyed  at  gaining  so  much,  the  Mexican  woman  had  two  burros  packed  with  provisions  and  mounted  on 
these  the  three  women  set  out.  They  traveled  mostly  at  night,  passing  through  deei)  canyons  and  over 
lofty  mountain  ptis.ses.  The  fourth  night,  some  hours  after  dark,  the  Indian  women  led  her  into  a  deep 
canyon  and  paused  a  short  distance  from  a  large  rock.  In  the  dim  moonlight  an  old  arrastra  was  seen 
and  across  the  canyon  was  a  large  ore  dump,  from  which  opened  a  tunnel.  The  woman  gathered  bits 
of  ore  from  the  dump  and  arrastra,  but  was  hurried  away  by  the  Indians,  who  said  that  they  would  be 
killed  if  they  delayed  lieyond  the  time  given  them  by  the  chief.  They  traveled  until  the  moon  went 
down,  rested  a  few  hours,  and  went  on  liefore  daylight,  completely  hallling  the  .Mexican  woman  as  to  the 
route  they  had  brought  her.  They  arrived  at  the  pueblo  at  nightfall,  and  having  taken  four  days  to  reach 
the  mine  and  but  one  to  return  the  obvious  conclusion  was  that  she  had  lieen  led  about  in  a  circle — a 
curious  method  of  putting  at  rest  the  complex  Indian  conscience. 


There  are  more  than  150  recognizable  species  of  the  genus  agave  in  the  arid  and  semiarid 
portions  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  tabie-iamis  of  Mexico,  and 
the  adjacent  mountain  slopes,  some  of  which  thrive  at  sea  level  and  others  up  to  eleva¬ 
tions  of  10,000  feet.  In  the  flowering  season  the  unique  plant  shown  in  the  cut  sends  up 
a  high  stalk,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a  cluster  of  beautiful  golden  flowers  that 
break  the  monotony  of  the  plain. 


inioht.  be  called  the  “foster  mother”  of  the  Indians  inhabitin};  the  tropical  lauds  of 
.\nierica.  The  ntimerotis  varieties  of  this  plant  have  held  the  attention  of  botanists 
for  years,  and  it  is  tlitiicuU  for  the  lay  mind  to  realize  that  the  giant  century  plant 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  botanical  gardens,  conservatories,  and  in  tropical 
countries  has  a  tiny  cousin,  an  almost  e.xact  miniature  of  the  big  plant,  growing  no 
larger  than  an  English  walnut. 
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Despairing  of  gaining  more,  the  Mexican  woman  returned  to  iter  home.  In  Septetnber  she  relurtied  with 
her  youtig  son.  a  .Mozo,  and  a  lew  burros  to  searcli  tor  the  elusive  Taiopa.  in  crossitig  Hio  .\ros  the  .Mozo 
and  two  of  the  burros  were  ilrowtucl.  Disappointed  but  not  liiscouraged  the  |>lucky  woitian  left  her  son 
to  work  at  a  mlnitig  camp  and  rettfiie  l  to  the  valley  for  fresh  stipitlies,  itromisitig  to  returti  atid  prosecute 
tlie  search.  Mav  her  courage  be  rewarded  bv  all  the  treasure  tradltioti  attriluited  to  the  famed  Taiopa. 


“The  Smallest  of  the  Century  Plants,”  in  "  I  he  Popular  Science  Monlhli/  lor 
January,  is  a  pajicr  wherein  the  author.  Prof.  Wu.liam  Tkei.e.\hf,,  describes  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  that  plant,  the  Aga\-e,  which  becau.se  of  its  usefulness  to  the  natives 
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“Problems  of  Transportation,’’  by  H.  M.  Mim  ki.ey,  in  “  The  f  'tihii  Magazine"  for 
l>er('inber,  jjivos  tlie  details  of  an  invest i>rai ion  niulertaketi  with  the  object  of  ])nlting 
the  Isle  of  Pities  in  direct  coninmnication  with  the  I'tiited  States.  If  the  author's 
idea  is  carried  out,  the  line  of  service  established  will  be  of  distinct  value  to  the  whole 
wi'stern  sectioti  of  Cuba. 


“Cocoa  Production  in  Bolivia,’’ a  j;aiat;iaph  appearing  in  "The  Spice  Mill"  lor 
l>eceniber,  gives  a  few  brief  facts  oti  the  cultivation  of  this  beati  in  that  Reptiblic: 

Tlie  i)r(HliH  tion  of  coi'oa  is  still  more  limited  tlum  tlial  of  collee  and  most  of  it  is  raised  in  the  Dejiartment 
of  Santa  Cruz,  althoiipli  its  cnltivation  is  not  attended  to  as  it  .slionid  I.e;  tlie  t  est  coeoa  is  jirodtued 
in  the  Province  of  Apololiamlia  in  tlie  Deiiartment  of  l,a  I’az.  This  kimi  is  very  poimlar  and  is  known 
liy  the  name  of  .Misiones"  or  “Cavinas’’  cocoa,  after  tlie  h'ranci.scan  .Mission,  now  destro.ved,  wliere  It  is 
produced.  In  tliis  region  iwoa  trees  grow  in  great  aliimdance  and  in  very  tliick  groups,  some  of  whlcli 
contain  as  many  as  l.OUU  trees. 

.Most  of  tlie  production  of  this  article  is  consumed  in  the  country.  l'olleeisex))orted  in  small  iiuantities 
to  tTiile  and  tlie  .\rgentine  Kepulilic. 


“Eealizing  the  Dream  of  Panama,’’  by  (Ieorge  F.  Ai  tiiier,  in  the  .lanuary  miinber 
of  the  ‘‘Reriev  of  Herieus,"  is  a  resume  of  the  work  already  done,  and  the  yiroblems 
that  tiow  confrotit  the  diggers  of  the  canal.  The  article  is  stripjied  of  all  references 
and  statistics,  and  contains  just  the  sort  of  information  that  would  ititerest  the  average 
.Vmerican  reader  who  can  not  fail  to  be  proud  of  the  great  work  being  carried  out  by 
his  countrymen  under  the  most  adverst*  conditions. 


“The  Cabinet  Woods  of  the  Future,”  by  C.  D.  Mell,  in  “Aineriean  Forestry."  for 
l>ecember,  calls  attention  to  fields  that  will  b<‘  oiien  to  searchers  for  hard  woods  in  the 
future.  That  llrazil  is  a  cotintry  rich  in  the  products  of  its  forests  is  shown  from  the 
long  list  of  very  valuable  woods  described  in  this  pajier  and  native  to  the  great  sotith- 
ern  Republic.  The  character  of  wood  found  is  available  for  a  woitderful  variety  of 
uses,  varying  from  the  making  of  violin  bows  to  naval  construction. 

The  author  concludes  by  saying; 

South  .\nicrican  countries  will  probably  supply  the  tiulk  of  our  cabinet  woods  in  the  very  near  future. 
Transi>ortation  facilities  arc  tteing  speedily  developeil  there,  and  capital  from  the  fnited  States  is  iiouring 
in,  thus  developing  natural  resources  with  amazing  rapidity.  .  _ 


“  Ferrocarril  en  Miniatura,”  “Valor  nominal  del  Agua,”  together  with  “Pan-Amer¬ 
ica,”  an  article  by  the  Director  tieneral  of  the  Pan  American  Fnion,  make  up  the 
December  number  of  ‘‘Las  Dos  Ameriras."  which  in  addition  to  its  ititeresting  text 
contains  numerous  splendid  illustrations. 


“The  Tin  Mines  of  Bolivia”  are  the  subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  “Mines  and 
Methods"  for  Decetnber.  The  author  gives  his  ojunion  that  capitalists  of  North 
.\merica  are  becoming  largely  interested  iti  the  mines  of  Bolivia.  He  says  iti  conclti- 
sion: 

Important  .\merican  interests  arc  credited  with  the  desire  and  intention  of  controlling  the  tin  mines 
and  the  price  of  tin— aljout  tt)  cents  at  the  jiresent  writing— would  warrant  such  an  enterprise.  It  will 
not  l>e  long  l)cfore  that  elevated  portion  of  Bolivia  will  tie  e.xploifed  by  .tmericans  and  Englishmen  much 
more  than  it  is  at  present,  on  account  of  the  increasing  facilities  for  transiiortation.  It  is  now  possible  to 
go  from  Xew  York  to  I.a  t’az  in  fourteen  days,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  .\rica  railway,  this  time 
will  be  shortened  by  nearly  two  days. 
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“  Some  Kexican  Transportation  Scenes,”  by  Walter  W.  Bradley,  in  the  December 
mmiber  of  '‘  The  Xeitional  Geographic  Magazine,"  give!'  the  details  of  the  manner  in 
which  goods  are  carried  from  ])lace  to  ])lace  in  the  land  of  the  Aztec  heritage.  The 
influence  of  aboriginal  methods  of  transixirtation  is  seen  in  the  characteristic  method 
of  the  modern  burden  bearer. 


“The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  ‘  The  Bridge  of  the  World’s  Commerce,’  ”  by  Helen 
Olsson-Seefer.  ”  Hewers  of  Stone,”  by  .Jeremiah  Zimmerman,  “Agricultural  Possi¬ 
bilities  in  Tropical  Mexico,”  by  Dr.  Pehr  Dlsson-Seffer,  and  “An  Interesting 
Visit  to  the  Ancient  Pyramids  of  San  Juan,”  by  A.  (.'.  Galloway,  are  other  articles 
de.scribing  someof  the  distinctive  phases  of  development  in  our  sister  Republic,  gives 
gives  this  number  of  ’’  The  National  Geographic  Magazine"  a  distinctly  Mexican  atmos¬ 
phere. 


“  TJniversidad  de  San  Marcos,”  by  William  Curtis  Farabee.  in  "The  Ilarvard 
Illustrated  Magazine,"  for  November,  is  a  jiaper  which  tells  the  story  of  this,  the  oldest 
educational  institution  in  existence  in  the  new  world. 

“  The  Bomance  of  Orchid  Hunting,”  by  P.  Harvey  Middleton,  in  "American  Home 
and  Gardens,"  for  January,  tells  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  orchid  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  this  beautiful  jirize. 

“Luxurious  Private  Car  for  South  America,”  in  the  January  7  issue  of  "Scientific 
American,"  is  a  description  of  the  palace  car  built  especially  for  the  President  of 
Argentina. 

“  Bank  of  Spain  Planning  to  Enter  the  Latin  American  Field  on  an  Important  Scale,” 

is  the  heading  of  a  paragraph  in  “The  Bankers  Magazine,"  for  January,  which  states 
that  this  important  Madrid  banking  institution  is  to  open  up  branches  throughout 
Latin  America,  where,  because  of  the  predominant  Spanish  influence,  it  hojies  to  be 
most  succe.ssful. 


“Deep  Mining  in  the  Guanajuato  District,  Mexico,”  by  Frank  H.  Probert,  in 
“  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,"  for  December  31,  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the 
difficulties  met  with  and  how  they  are  successfully  overcome  by  the  mining  engineers 
in  this  section  of  Mexico. 


“  Mexican  Rubber  Plantation  Notes.”  a  letter  from  a  special  corresi>ondent  of 
“The  India  Rubber  World."  published  iu  the  January  nuiuber  of  that  j)eriodical, 
tells  of  the  success  achieved  by  different  land  cotnpanies  which  are  umlertakitig 
the  cultivation  of  Ilerea  brasiliensis  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 


“The  Port  of  Manzanillo,”  by  Harry  H.  Dunn,  in  “Cassier's  Magazine,"  for 
January,  is  a  descriptioti  of  the  improvements  being  carried  out  iti  order  to  make 
this  one  of  the  tuost  ituportant  shipping  centers  on  the  west  coast.  The  article  takes 
up  a  technical  description  of  the  port  works  and  jirophesies  a  wonderfitl  future  for 
this  city. 


“Dna  Civilizacidn  Muerta,”  by  R.  de  Zayas  Enriquez,  in  the  January  number 
of  ''America."  is  a  well-illustrated  description  of  the  ruins  of  ( 'hichen-Itza  and  a 
theory  of  the  distribution  of  the  ancient  races  of  Mexico. 
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“Argentina  as  a  Market  for  American  Manufactures,”  a  report  on  a  speecli  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hitchcock  Sherrill,  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina,  is  the 
principal  article  in  the  December  number  of  "E.rportcrs'  Review  ”  The  sjteech 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sherrill  before  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
it  has  been  widely  quoteil  in  the  public  press. 


“The  Hostotipaquillo  District,  Jalisco,  Mexico,”  by  Au.stin'  C.  Brady,  is  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article  in  the  January  7  issue  of  “The  Mining  World.”  A  short  article  on  the 
“  Tabatacochi  District,  Sonora,  Mexico,”  by  A.  Coll,  appears  in  the  December  24 
number  of  the  same  publication. 

“Peace  With  Safety  The  Fortifying  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  Lewis  Nixon, 
in  “  The  Editorial  Review,”  for  .lanuary,  is  the  essence  of  the  author's  speeches  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

“Rubber  and  Coffee  in  the  Orient  and  Mexico,”  by  Pehr  Olsson-Sekfer,  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  August-September  number  of  “'The  American  Review  of  Tropical  Agri¬ 
culture.”  “Castilla  Rubber  Pests  in  Mexico,”  by  D.  L.  Crawford  is  another  article 
in  the  same  magazine. 

“Commercial  Mexico.”  by  John  J.  McFari.ane,  an  article  dealing  with  the  re¬ 
sources  and  foreign  trade  of  that  country,  appears  in  the  .fanuary  issue  of  “Comnw- 
cial  America.” 


“  Mr.  Bryce  on  South  America,”  is  the  special  article  of  the  South  .American  Supple¬ 
ment  of  “The  Times”  for  December  27.  This  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomat 
has  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for  the  countries  through  which  he  pa.ssed  in  his 
recent  South  American  journey.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  panoramic  beauty 
and  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  where  he  was 
entertained. 

Other  articles  are  “Science  versus  the  Mosquito,”  “Panama  Canal,  Life  on  the 
Isthmus,”  “Life  on  Estancia,”  “West  Coast:  Its  Sanitary  Condition,”  “Japanese 
in  Peru,”  “Historical  Sketches:  HI,  Spanish  America,”  “Mosquitoes  in  the  New 
World,”  and  “Falls  of  Yguazu.” 


The  excellence  of  the  material  apjiearing  in  this  Supplement  has  frequently  been 
commented  upon  in  these  columns,  and  iti  the  interest  of  Latin  .Vmericati  develop¬ 
ment  we  are  glad  to  note  that  “  The  Times"  have  decided  to  take  sub.'jcriiitions  for  the 
South  .American  Supplement  alone  at  the  very  low  jirice  of  Is.  Gd.  jier  annum,  post 
free. 

Because  of  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  different  articles  apjx'aring  continually 
in  this  jieriodical,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  South  .America.  Uommunications  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  G.  .A.  Heath, 
“  The  Times,”  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.  ('. 


“  Colombia  and  Her  Creditors,”  “The  Nitrate  Trade  and  Its  Prospects,”  and  “Im¬ 
proved  Financial  Position  in  Mexico,”  are  the  three  leading  editorials  in  “  The  South 
American  Journal,”  for  Jatiuary  7.  This  is  al.-^o  the  .Atmual  Review  number  of  this 
periodical  which,  in  the  letters  of  its  corresjiondents,  gives  reliable  information  on 
conditions  in  all  the  South  .American  countries.  With  this  number  there  is  issued  a 
supplement  which  reviews  trade  conditions  in  the  jirincipal  Latin  .American  countries 
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for  the  year  IttlO.  This  sui)i)lement  gives  the  total  trade  of  18  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  excluding  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  aggregating  a  value  of 
£132,000,000,  or  ovet  $2,100,000,000,  of  which  the  lion’s  share  goes  to  Great  Britain, 
to  the  amount  of  £95,000.000,  or  more  than  $102,000,000. 


"  Guatemala:  Travels  and  Experiences,”  by  W.  S.  Ascoli,  F.  R.  G.  S,,  in  “  The 
Journal  of  the  ManchcsterGeographicul  Society,”  Yohimo.  XXIV.  I’art  III,  I908,isoneof 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  i)hysical  characteristics  of  this  Republic  that  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  read.  The  author  creates  a  mental  picture  that  can  not  fail  to 
interest  even  a  casual  reader  in  the  po.-isibilities  of  Guatemala. 


“  The  Panama  Exposition  for  New  Orleans,”  bj'  Edwi.v  Boo.ve  Ch.vighead,  LL.  D., 
in  ‘‘The  Independent,”  for  January  12,  is  a  ])resentation  by  the  distinguished  head 
of  Tulane  t,^niversity  of  the  claims  of  Xew  Orleans  for  the  coming  exposition. 

“First  Letter  from  South  American  Expedition,”  appearing  in  “  The  Saturday 
Blade,”  Chicago,  of  January  14,  is  a  description  by  Mr.  W.  I).  Boyce  of  his  adventures 
on  the  first  section  of  the  journey  which  has  for  its  object  the  circling  of  South  America. 

“  Castilloa  Rubber  in  Cuba,”  “  Increased  Areas  under  Rice  in  Brazil,”  and  “Indig¬ 
enous  Rubber  in  Brazil,”  are  articles  appearing  in  “Tropical  Li/e”  for  December, 
1910. 

“America’s  Awakening  to  Possibilities  of  Latin  Countries,”  by  E.  Battle  y  Alva¬ 
rez,  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  “  Mill  Supplies”  for  January. 
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,5U5JECT  MATTER  OE  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  15,  1911. 


Title. 


.\RGKXTIN.V. 

.Vr^fiuiiie  iniliistrial  cen.sus . 

Linseo<l  crop  of  .^wnlina . 

Census  of  litutt  of  city  of  La  i’lata . 

Eiiueational  journey  of  .Vrseiitines  to  the  Cniled  States . 

Laljor  eonilitions  in'  .Vrgi'iititia . 

.\r(;entine  mines  (diftest  of  legislation  ri'gardini:  samel . 

liR.tZII.. 

Hul)l«'r  goods  in  Hrazil . 

Printing  supplies  in  Hrazil . 

Trade  of  Brazil,  nine  months  of  year  1910 . 

Ameriean  wirele.ss  in  Brazil . 

Brazilian  railway  notes . 

Cost  of  handling  vessels  and  cargoes  in  the  Port  of  Para . 

French  ears  for  Bahia  Hailroad . 

Suggestions  for  increasing  .\meriean  imports  at  Bahia . 

tlllLE. 

Pawnhroking  in  Chile . 

Order  for  new  steamers . 

Improvement  of  Valdivia  Hiver . 

British  and  American  Hospital .  . 

Wireless  stations . 

.\nalysis  of  Chilean  coal . 

Drought  in  Chile . 

Prices  and  production  of  nitrate  of  soda . 

fOLOM  Bl.\ . 

Pawnhroking  in  Bogota . 


Translation  of  Colombian  Law,  No.  71,  of  1910 . 

Translation  of  Colondjian  Law,  No.  o2,  of  1910 . 

nOMINllAN  REPUBLIC. 

Post-ollice  money  orders  in  the  Dominican  Hcpublic . 

Banana  export  from  Puerto  Plata . 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Commune  of  Santiago  <le  los 
Caballeros,  Dominican  Hepublic. 

Susj»ension  of  the  steamship  Julia . 

ECUADOR. 

Pawnbroking  in  Ecuador . 

Market  for  phosphate  fertilizers . 

GUATEMALA. 

Railroail  construction  in  (luatemala . 

llt'XDURAS. 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  and  supplies . 

MEXICO. 

M  arket  for  cream  separat  ors . 

Market  for  vitreous  lloor  tile . 

Market  for  pumps,  windnulls.  etc . 

Market  for  salt  eodfish  canned  lobsters,  shrimps,  etc . 

Market  for  jewelrj- . 

Automobile  stage' lines  established  lietween  Nogales  and  -\ltar, 
.'ktnora.  Mexico. 

White-oak  timlier,  cooiterage  factories,  etc . 

Railway  concession  in  Mexico . 

Law  and  concession  covering  catching  of  sea'turtles . 

Large  landed  estates  in  San  Luis  Potosi . 


Date. 

Aul  hor. 

1910. 

Aug.  :u 

R.  .M.  Bartleman,  Consul 
tieneral,  Buenos  .Vires. 

OcT.  27 

Do. 

Oct.  2S 

Do. 

Not.  J 

Do. 

Nov.  :i 

Do. 

.Nov. 

Do. 

Nov.  12 

J.  J,  t-lechta.  Vice  Consu 

Ceneral,  Riode  Janeiro. 

...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  hi 

Do. 

Nov.  17 

Do. 

Nov.  \H 

Do. 

Nov.  21 

11.  Pii-kerell, Consul.  Para. 

Nov.  22 

S.  I\  \\  arncr,  ('onsul,  Hahia. 

.Nov.  2;i 

Do. 

Oct.  28 

.Vlfred  .\.  Win.slow,  Con.sul, 
Valparaiso. 

Oct.  31 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Nov.  1 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

Nov.  5 

Do. 

Nov.  l.'i 

1)0. 

Nov.  17 

Rea  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquique. 

Oct.  -Jn 

Chas,  11.  Small,  Vice  and 
Deputy  Consul  (Jcneral, 
Bogota. 

Nov.  8 

Do. 

|. .  .do . 

Do. 

1 

1  Nov.  2S 

P.  E.  Holland, Con.sul,  Puerto 
Plata. 

1. .  .do . 

Do. 

j..  .do . 

Do. 

!  Nov.  29 

i 

Do. 

1 

Oct.  2S 

11.  R.  Dietrich,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral.  Guavaquil. 

Nov.  14 

Do. 

Nov.  2 

Geo.  .V.  Bucklin,  Jr.,  Con.sul 
General.  Guatemala  City. 

Nov.  :(o 

.V.  T.  llaeiierle.  Consul,  Te¬ 
gucigalpa. 

Nov.  10 

.Vrnold  Shanklin.  Consul 
General.  .Mexico  Citv. 

Nov.  11 

-V.  J.  Lespinasse.  Consul, 
Frontera. 

Nov.  12 

Do. 

Nov.  14 

Do. 

. .  .<io . 

Do. 

Nov.  10 

.V.  V.  Dye,  Consul.  Nogales. 

.Nov.  21 

J.  TI.  Johnson.  Consul.  Mata- 
iiioros. 

Nov.  2o 

.V.  V.  Dve.  Consul.  Nogales. 

Nov.  2»i 

Clarence  .\.  .Miller.  Consul, 
Tampico. 

Nov.  28 

W  ,  L.  Bonney,  Consul.  .San 
Luis  Potosi.' 

'nE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  16,  1911— Continued. 


Title.  Date.  !  Author. 


M  Exico— eontinued . 


Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 

Complete  census  returns  for  the  State  of  Sonora . 

Oil-producing  plants . 

Lumber  in  Mexico . 

Foreign  trade  opportunities . 

Mineral  resources  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower  California.... 

The  sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 

Tampico  Notes:  Paving  of  streets  of  Tampico— Tampico  may 
Ijecome  a  manufacturing  center— River  navigation. 


Nov.  29 

...do . 

Dec.  1 
Dec.  2 

...do . 

...do . 

...do . 

Dec.  3 


L.  tv.  Haskell,  Consul,  Sa- 
lina  Cruz. 

Louis  Ilostetter,  Consul,  Iler- 
mosillo. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul, 
Tanu)ico. 

Win.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

A.  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

G.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul, 
Ensenada. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul, 
Tampico. 


NICABAGUA. 


Prices  of  lieer. 


PARAGUAY. 


Nov.  30 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  Vice  Consul, 
Blueflelds. 


Quebracho  lands,  their  values,  prices,  etc, 


Oct.  19 


Law  granting  exemptions  and  privileges  to  refrigerating  plants  Oct.  31 
established  in  the  country. 

Paraguayan  notes:  Concession  for  the  “  Transparaguayan  Nov.  1 
Route,”  to  connect  .\suncion  with  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  l>Mn 
transferred  to  Brazilian  railway  interests— Plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  line  from  .\suncion  to  eastern  boundary  of 
Paraguay  have  been  filed  with  the  Minister  of  Interior— Prac¬ 
tically  no  Government  land  in  extensive  tracts  is  available 
in  Paraguay— Freight  rates  from  Buenos  Aires  to  .Asuncion- 
Report  m  a  Peruvian  newspaper  that  2,000  Japanese  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers  are  to  be  brought  from  Japan  to  Paraguay,  to 
engage  in  the  cultivation  of  rice— Efforts  being  made  to  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  cotton  in  Paraguay,  due  to  reports 
of  increasing  absorption  of  the  American  cotton  crop  by  manu¬ 
facturers  at  home— Little  immigration  into  Paraguay,  but 
growing  confidence  together  with  the  opening  up  of  a  fine 
section  of  the  country  by  railway  communication,  adjacent  to 
Argentina,  affords  an  encouraging  outlook— Asuncion  needs 
a  good  school  for  children  of  European  residents,  especially 
Germans  and  English — In  connection  with  such  a  school, 
native  Paraguayans  would  welcome  opportunities  to  study 
English— Thirty  to  40  days  required  for  a  letter  to  reach  .Asun¬ 
cion  from  North  America— Freight  takes  at  least  a  month, 
often  much  longer— .All  freight  shipped  to  Asuncion  must  be 
marked  “Transito  para  Asuncion,"  in  order  to  avoid  customs 
duties  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 


C.  Ferris,  Jr.,  Consul,  Asun¬ 
cion. 

Do. 

Do. 


SALVADOR. 

American  maotiinery  in  Salvador. . . . , 
URUGUAY. 


Nov.  19 


T.  E.  Dabney,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  San  Salvador. 


Opening  of  the  first  section  of  the  railway  from  Nico  Perez  to  Oct.  13 
Treinta  y  Tres. 

Customs  jurisdiction  of  the  Yaguaron  River  and  Lake  Merim...:  Oct.  30 
Call  for  bids  for  an  electric-light  plant  at  Las  Piedras, Uruguay..'  Nov.  5 


F.  L.  Goding,  Consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 


Do. 


VENEZUELA. 

Prices  of  beer . I  Oct.  25 

Importation  of  explosives  and  production  of  copper .  Nov.  10 

Prices  of  beer  In  Venezuela .  Nov.  16 

Sale  of  beverages  in  Venezuela . ■  Nov.  20 

Exportation  of  frozen  beef  to  England . '  Nov.  23 

Tariff  on  dextrine . |...do . 

Prices  of  beer .  Nov.  25  j 

Optical  goods  In  Venezuela .  Nov.  26 

Venezuelan  Quay  ana . |...do . 

Concession  for  manufacture  of  e.xtract  of  tannin .  . '...do . 


H.  R.  Wright,  Consul, 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Do. 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

R.  J.  Totten,  Consul, 

Maracaibo. 

H.  R.  Wright,  Consul, 

Puerto  Cabello. 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

R.  J.  Totten,  Consul, 

Maracaibo. 

I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 
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RECEPTION  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  AMBASSADOR 
FROM  MEXICO 

On  January  24,  1911,  Seiior  Don  Joaquix  D.  C'asasus, 
vVnibassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  on  Special  Mission,  was  formally 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Upon  delivering  the  credentials  accrediting  him  as  Special  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  this  mission  of  friendship,  Senor  (’asasus  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  credentials  whereby  I 
am  accredited  before  you  as  Special  Ambassador,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  you 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  in  return  for  the  warm 
marks  of  sympathy  with  which  you  were  pleased  to  distinguish  them  on  the  occasion 
of  the  festivities  of  the  first  Centenary  of  Mexican  Independence. 

It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  for  me  to  have  been  appointed  to  fulfdl  this  special 
mission,  because  my  Government,  well  aware  of  the  sentiments  by  which  I  am  animated , 
could  not  have  intrusted  me  with  more  agreeable  a  task,  bearing  above  all  in  mind  that 
I  have  come  to  interpret  the  desire  of  the  Mexican  Nation  that  you  be  assured  how 
highly  it  has  appreciated  the  marked  friendship  which  your  people  and  your  Govern¬ 
ment  have  evidenced  it. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  the  friendly  relations  which  of  old  have  existed  between 
the  Mexican  Goveniment  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  which  have 
contributed  to  render  our  communications  easier,  and  to  further  the  expansion  of  our 
commerce  and  to  .strengthen  the  powerful  bonds  by  which  the  two  countries  are 
united,  could  become  yet  more  cordial  than  what  they  were  before;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  this  was  but  the  reciprocal  longing  of  both  Governments,  to-day  that 
still  greater  cordiality  has  been  achieved  and  to  this  has  contributed  very  powerfully 
the  desire  of  your  people  and  the  action  of  your  Government,  because  if  you,  Mr. 
President,  sent  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  of  the  first  Centenary  of  our 
Independence  a  Special  Embassy  commissioned  to  represent  you,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  also  represented  through  the  Delegations  which  were  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  has  been  so  unmistakable  a  proof  of  esteem  and  confraternity,  that  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  Mexico  shall  never  forget  the  participation  which  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  took  in  their  rejoicings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festivities  of  the  first  Centenary'  of  our  Independence,  and  whereby  they  wished  to 
signify  that  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love  of  independence  are  and  should  be  the 
indestructible  foundation  and  the  most  efficient  guarantee  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
nations  of  America. 

WTiile  discharging  the  commission  intrusted  to  me  by  my  people  and  by  my  Gov¬ 
ernment,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  express  to  you  my  most  fervent  wishes  for  your 
personal  happine.ss  and  for  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 
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President  Taft  responded  with  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Ambassador;  Having  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  your  former  residence 
at  this  capital  as  the  regularly  accredited  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  it  gives  me  double  pleasure  now  to  receive  from 
your  hands  the  letter  whereby  you  are  accredited  as  Special  Ambassador  for  the 
friendly  purpose  which  you  have  mentioned. 

With  the  desire  to  evidence  to  the  fullest  extent,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary 
of  Mexican  Independence,  the  friendly  regard  and  esteem  entertained  by  the  United 
States  for  her  neighboring  sister  Republic,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  author¬ 
ized  the  sending  of  a  Joint  Commission  representing  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  this  Government  to  convey  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Mexico 
the  congratulations  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  great 
progress  w’hich  had  been  the  destiny  of  Mexico  during  the  years  of  its  independence, 
and  their  best  wishes  for  the  Republic’s  continually  increasing  future  prosperity; 
and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  send,  in  addition  to  this  Joint  Commission,  a  Special 
Embassy  to  make  known  to  President  Diaz  my  own  sentiments  of  respect  and  my 
best  wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  people  under  his  enlightened 
administration. 

That  these  evidences  of  the  g(X)d  wall  of  the  United  States  have  received  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  such  favor  as  to  merit  their  acknowledgment  by 
a  special  mission  is  extremely  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  beg  you  to  be  the  medium 
of  communicating  to  President  Diaz  the  expression  of  my  own  high  appreciation  of 
this  friendly  action. 

For  your  personal  good  wishes,  which  I  heartily  reciprocate,  I  thank  you,  and 
I  bid  you  welcome  to  Washington,  trusting  that  your  stay  here  will  be  a  most  agree¬ 
able  one. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR  UNITED  STATES  COAL. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  most  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  Spencer  B.  Greene,  who  is  now  making  a  business  trip  through  the  interior 
country  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay. 

Referring  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  United  States  coal,  he  writes: 

“Posadas,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Misiones,  is  located  on  the  Parana  River, 
at  the  point  where  the  new  railroads  which  are  now  in  construction  will  have  to  cross, 
thereby  giving  direct  railroad  communication  with  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

“  WTiile  there  I  was  interested  in  coal  and  wood  prices,  as  I  sell  a  steam  boiler.  Here 
I  found  a  large  electric  lighting  plant  and  several  shipyards  all  burning  coal  at  about 
$23  (Argentine  gold)  a  ton.  This  fuel  at  present  is  brought  up  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Corrientes  and  transshipped  to  Posadas,  a  long  and  difficult  process. 

“The  above-mentioned  railroads  are  the  North  Eastern  Argentine  Ferrocarril  and 
the  Central  Paraguay,  and  I  have  the  statement  from  the  superintendent  of  the  former 
that  through  communication,  via  railroad  ferry  at  Posadas,  will  be  established  from 
Concordia,  the  headwater  of  Uruguay  river  transportation,  to  Asuncion  by  the  Ist  of 
February,  1911. 

“At  Posadas  alone  I  can  safely  guarantee  the  consumption  of  coal  is  1,000  tons 
monthly,  while  over  the  river  is  a  coal  depot  which  disposes  of  500  tons  monthly  to 
lower  Paraguay.  In  addition  to  these,  of  course,  there  will  be  the  supplying  of  the 
two  railroads,  provided  prompt  and  proper  terms  are  made.  As  I  have  said,  steamers 
go  to  Concordia,  and  when  put  in  cars  it  does  aw’ay  wdth  further  handling.” 

Mr.  Greene  then  speaks  of  the  remarkable  tropical  beauty  of  this  upper  region,  and 
continues: 

“The  Alta  Parana  is  a  river  whose  scenery  varies  from  the  ragged  cliff,  which  recalls 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  to  the  rolling  caps  or  prairies  of  our  northwestern  plains, 
while  at  intervals,  through  breaks  in  the  beautiful  tropical  forest  of  palm  and  fern 
trees,  miniature  Niagaras  fall  over  high  banks  into  the  rushing  Parana. 

“But  the  climax  comes  when,  after  three  days  of  this  glorious  Parana,  you  reach  the 
“Wonderland  of  South  America,”  the  Falls  of  Iguasu.  It  is  a  17-kilometer  ride  on 
mules  after  you  leave  the  boat,  but  as  I  stood  on  the  brink  and  looked  down  and  across 
this  magnificent  array  of  every  natural  wonder,  from  duplicates  of  the  double  leap  of 
the  Yellowstone  to  the  mighty  horseshoe  of  our  Niagara,  I  could  not  but  wonder  that 
our  American  tourist  did  not  devote  a  little  of  his  time  and  money  in  seeing  his  own 
continent  before  spending  so  much  in  Europe. 

“For  a  matter  of  comparison  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  the  comparative  dimen¬ 
sions — Niagara  is  160  feet  high  and  about  four-fifths  mile  across,  while  its  rival  of  the 
south,  the  mighty  Salte  of  the  Iguasu,  is  197  feet  high  and  2i  miles  across. 

“South  America  is  a  great  land  of  opportunity,  and,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  the  cry 
of  the  present  is,  “Southward  ho,  instead  of  westward.” 


The  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  will  hold  its  eighth  annual  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  18  and  19, 1911.  This  society,  as  its  name 
implies,  gives  special  attention  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  Tropics  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  as  well  as  to  conditions  of  climate  and  hygiene  which  may  affect  life,  so  that  the 
human  race  in  its  expansion  into  hitherto  unoccupied  places  may  be  forewarned  and 
therefore  forearmed  against  charges  in  environment.  Every  person  interested  in  the 
problems  presented  in  such  a  field  is  invited  to  attend.  The  secretary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  Dr.  John  M.  Swan,  The  Glen  Springs,  Watkins,  New  York,  and  correspondence 
should  be  sent  direct  to  him. 


The  American  Historical  Association  held  its  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  December  27-30,  1910.  The  program  was  unusually  full  of  topics  bearing  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  the  history  of  events  that  occurred  on  American  soil,  although  several 
papers  were  devoted  to  ancient  and  earlier  European  history  as  well.  What  was  of 
special  interest,  however,  was  the  fact  that  at  this  meeting  practical  steps  were  taken 
to  establish  a  new  section  and  to  perpetuate  it  in  future  meetings,  which  may  be  called 
a  section  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  American  affairs.  On  this  occasion  the  con¬ 
ference  in  charge  of  the  matter  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  28,  and 
was  announced  under  the  subtitle  “American  diplomatic  history,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  Latin  American  relations.”  Three  papers  were  read:  “George  Canning’s 
policy  respecting  the  Oregon  boundary  question,”  by  Joseph  Schafer,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon;  “The  Mexican  policy  of  southern  leaders  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War,”  by  James  M.  CALLAitAN,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  and  “Trade  and  diplo¬ 
macy  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,”  by  Joseph  H.  Sears,  of  New 
York.  Considerable  discussion  was  aroused  by  the  last  paper,  and  so  decided  an  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested,  not  alone  in  the  historical  side  but  also  in  the  increasing  activities 
of  the  day  throughout  Latin  America,  that  there  was  an  enthusiastic  movement  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 


SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  BREWERS*  CONGRESS. 

In  connection  with  the  American  Exposition  of  Brewing  Machinery;  Materials,  and 
Products,  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  Illinois,  United  States  of  America,  Octo¬ 
ber  12  to  22, 1911,  there  is  also  to  convene  the  Second  International  Brewers’  Congress, 
from  the  18th  to  the  22d.  A  special  feature  of  the  exposition  is  the  second  inter¬ 
national  barley  and  hop  prize  exhibit  and  educational  exhibit.  Representatives  to 
the  congress  are  expected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while  entries  have  already  been 
received  for  exhibits  in  the  barley  and  hop  competition  from  many  countries.  Full 
particulars  and  pamphlets  concerning  all  these  events  may  be  obtained  from 
II.  E.  O.  Heinemann,  secretary.  Second  International  Brewers’  Congress,  1508 
Republic  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEW  UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  REGULATION. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1911,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  amended  rule  29  of  the 
Immigration  Service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  agents  in  booking  outwardbound  passengers  to  secure  the  following  information, 
without  which  tickets  will  not  be  furnished  nor  honored.  Exchange  orders  will  also 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  and  will  not  be  honored  unless  the  passenger  gives 
the  specific  information. 
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Herewith  is  copy  of  blank  form  issued  by  the  Government  and  instructions  as  to 
the  way  it  is  to  be  filled  out: 


INFORMATION  REQtlRED  BY  UNITED  STATES  LAW  OF  EACH  ALIEN  PASSENGER. 
WHETHER  FIRST,  SECOND,  OR  THIRD  CLASS,  WHO  SAILS  FROM  A  PORT  OF  THE  UNITED 

1  STATES  TO  A  FOREIGN  PORT. 

1  [If  I’nited  States  citizen,  that  fact  shouid  tie  stated  and  sex  and  approximate  age 

1  given.  No  other  information  is  required  of  United  States  citizens.] 

1 

3 

n 

n 

S’ 

3 

a* 

o 

■3 

j 

^  Passenger  (1).  Pas.senger  (2).  j  I’assenger(3). 

1  i  1 

5' 

79 

» 

4 

-  3 

1 

3  9 

Ct 

(5)  Country  of  which  citizen  or  i 

r. 

i. 

(7)  Country  where  you  lived  l)efore 

(8)  Time  of  Iasi  arrival  in  the 

S' 

(9)  Where  you  last  lived  in  the 

United  States: 

1 

(10)  Country  wliere  you  are  going 

Ticket  will  not  lie  accepted  and  holder  will  not  lie  allowed  to  go  on  hoard  unless 
this  coupon  has  lieen  properly  filled  out. 

' 

d 

5' 

EXPEDITION  OF  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

Tlio  famous  Enf;lisli  exjtlorer  and  author,  Henry  Savaj^e  Landor, 
lias  recently  completed  arrangements  for  his  expedition  which  will 
cross  South  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  along  the  11th 
parallel.  Mr.  Landor  has  undertaken  a  work  fidly  as  important  as 
that  accomjilished  hy  him  in  Thibet  and  in  Africa,  for  a  greater 
portion  of  the  country  lying  between  Araguaya  River  and  the  Madeira 
in  Brazil  is  uncharted.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  contributed 
.?10,000  toward  the  expedition,  which  will  start  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
a  very  few  months.  The  Bulletin  conveys  its  best  wishes  for  the 
complete  success  of  this  expedition. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  SAENZ  PENA. 

We  give  below  an  extract  of  the  important  message  read  by  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Dr.  Roque  Saexz  Pena,  at  his 
inauguration  on  October  12,  1910.  The  Pan  American  Union  is 
indebted  to  Senor  Jacinto  L.  Villegas,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  in  Washington,  for  the  copy  of  this  document 
which  he  has  courteously  furnished. 

After  taking  the  oath,  the  distinguishetl  President  referred  to  his 
obligations  toward  the  nation,  and  then  said: 

We  owe  it  to  the  world  to  let  the  truth  be  known;  and  when  we  receive  from  abroad 
impressions  that  are  injurious  to  the  national  “amour  propre,”  it  will  be  only  just  to 
remember  that,  if  the  offense  is  magnified  by  the  distance  traversed,  the  pessimistic 
utterances  emanated  from  ourselves.  Let  us  not  belittle  ourselves;  let  our  actions 
have  a  national  scope  and  meaning.  Let  us  unite  for  the  power  of  Argentina  rather 
than  divide  by  fruitless  squabbles.  Let  us  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  polls;  and, 
imperfect  as  the  system  may  be,  let  us  strive  to  make  it  better  instead  of  reflecting 
discredit  upon  it  by  protest  or  by  abstention.  Help  me  to  give  effect  to  this  sincere 
prayer  of  the  patriot.  May  the  majorities  not  abuse  their  triumph  nor  the  minorities 
evade  their  responsibilities  under  cover  of  apologies  and  excuses. 

Do  not  let  it  cause  you  surprise  that  in  the  initial  function  of  my  term  of  government 
I  am  preoccupied  by  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  foreign  nations  in  recognition  of 
the  spiritual  influence  they  naturally  have  upon  our  organic  life.  This  is  a  point  that 
is  worthy  of  at  least  a  double  measure  of  circumspection  in  the  proceedings  I  have  in 
view,  subject  to  the  necessary  control  of  the  country  and  to  the  acute  observation  of 
foreign  nations.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  fact,  nor  have  I  forgotten  that 
I  have  to  pass  in  review  before  the  judges. 

As  regards  my  international  policy,  you  are  already  acquainted  with  it.  It  will  be 
one  of  friendship  for  Europe  and  fraternity  for  America.  I  participate  in  the  Pan 
American  concept  so  far  as  regards  the  inviolable  respect  of  national  sovereignty, 
concord,  and  friendship  amongst  all  the  States  of  the  continent,  without  prejudice  to 
the  mutual  rivalries  which  the  economical  development  of  the  respective  States  may 
produce.  It  is  not  convenient  that  the  policy  of  Argentina  should  be  either  strictly 
American  or  exclusively  European,  nor  shall  we  have  to  divide  into  two  geographical 
portions  the  universal  convenience  which  demands  harmony  and  cooperation  rather 
than  defensive  actions  and  counteractions. 


Referring  to  home  affairs  he  said: 

Rebellion  has  positively  terminated  owing  to  the  work  of  our  great  people.  The 
atmosphere  kills  revolutionaries  and  honor  conquers  the  conspirators.  Amongst 
questions  requiring  earlysolution  are  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  reduction 
of  prices  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  an  increase  in  progressive  death  duties  and 
those  of  latifundios.  Indemnity  for  workmen  injured  was  of  urgent  necessity,  as  also 
the  construction  of  hygienicand  cheap  houses  forthem.  Public  expenses  should  conform 
to  the  limits  of  revenue.  Official  charity  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  subsidies  needs 
to  be  restricted  and  systematized.  Public  instruction  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  Education,  conscription,  and  the  public  vote  are  for  me  the  three 
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columns  which,  technically  speaking,  we  shall  have  to  help  us  in  the  erection  of  the 
solid  edifice  of  our  future. 

This  capital  absorbs  to  excess  the  vitality  of  the  Republic  and  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  land  emigrants  farther  south  and  make  provision  for  them. 

In  conclusion  he  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  division  of  power  is  not  the 
division  of  men;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  for  cohesion,  consideration,  and  respect. 
I  shall  cultivate  with  the  greatest  care  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  govern¬ 
mental  departments  and  within  the  faculty  of  each,  because  functional  independence 
is  the  pride  of  each  department  and  a  credit  to  the  State. 

I  have  given  expression  to  my  governmental  proposals  and  my  desires  as  a  citizen, 
my  conception  of  the  exigencies  of  national  actuality  and  of  prevision  for  the  future. 
I  have  also  loyally  confessed  my  inmost  sentiments,  my  recognition  of  the  great  respon¬ 
sibilities  I  a.ssume,  my  confidence  in  your  valuable  cooperation,  and  my  profound  faith 
in  the  patriotism  of  the  Argentine  people,  all  of  which,  combined  with  the  work  of 
everyone,  will  advance  us  along  the  road  to  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  men  who 
formed  this  Republic,  that  it  will  one  day  be  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

May  Divine  Providence  watch  over  the  Argentine  nation  and  lighten  the  road  along 
which  has  to  pass  the  one  to  whose  lot  has  fallen  this  arduous  mission. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  "reat  National  Industrial  Exposition  of  Buenos  Aires,  organized 
by  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union,  and  inaugurated  on  September 
15,  last,  has  been  crowned  with  a  success  which  has  exceeded  the 
most  optimistic  predictions.  It  has  served  to  show  to  the  world 
the  stupendous  potentialities  of  the  Argentine  Republic  as  an 
industrial  nation  and  the  brilliant  future  which  awaits  it  in  this 
branch  of  national  activities. 

The  buildings  and  pavilions  of  the  exposition  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  account  of  the  artistic  taste  displayed  in  their 
construction,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  they  are  superior  to  those  of  man}’’  of  the  expositions 
held  throughout  the  world. 

The  thousands  of  products  and  articles  exhibited  were  convincing 
proofs  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Argentina’s  manufacturing 
capacity.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  its  importance,  it  is  sufficient  to 
quote  some  figures  from  the  last  industrial  census.  According  to 
this  report,  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  Republic  in  1910  was  31,996,  with  a  capital  of  $339,073,230 
gold;  their  sales  amount  annually  to  $544,505,412  gold,  a  pro¬ 
duction  greater  than  the  cattle  output;  these  factories  utilize  a 
motive  power  equivalent  to  a  total  of  229,692  horsepower  and 
employ  327,893  laborers. 

To  the  Argentine  Industrial  Union,  the  most  influential  private 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic,  we  extend  our  warmest  con¬ 
gratulations  for  the  wonderful  result  of  the  exposition  and  for  the 
present  progress  of  the  national  industries,  which,  in  a  large  measure, 
is  due  to  its  unceasing  and  efficient  labors. 
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FREE  ENTRY  OF  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

By  presidential  decree  of  recent  date,  the  entry  of  galvanized  iron 
for  the  extermination  of  locusts  shall  be  free  of  duty,  if  imported 
under  the  provision  of  this  decree. 

COMMERCIAL  PORT  IN  SAN  BLAS. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
approved  the  plans  submitted  by  Senor  Francisco  Malhall  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  No.  4914,  for  the  construction 
of  a  commercial  port  in  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  and  of  a  wharf  on  the 
shores  of  Rio  Negro  opposite  the  city  of  Carmen  de  Patagones.  The 
work  of  construction  shall  be  strictly  governed  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  signed  by  the  concessionaires  on  ’May  12,  last.  It 
must  be  started  within  six  months  and  completed  within  two  years. 

AN  IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

In  the  Parana  River,  near  the  new  wharves  of  the  port  of  Rosario, 
Santa  Fe  Province,  the  first  test  was  recently  made  of  an  Argentine 
invention.  It  is  a  turbine  for  the  generation  of  water  power,  invented 
by  Messrs.  Juan  Jose  Fallon  and  Jorge  Miazzi,  who  have  named  it 
“Nueve  de  Julio,”  and  who  have  already  secured  the  necessary 
patent.  In  the  tests  the  turbine  recorded  a  movement  of  40  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute. 

THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY. 

The  ra])id  growth  of  the  match  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
is  readily  shown  by  the  import  figures,  which  indicate  a  steady  decline 
in  the  quantity  entering  the  country  and  by  the  corresponding  increase 
in  the  local  production  and  value. 

Up  to  1883  matches  were  imported  by  the  gross  of  boxes;  after  that 
year  the  unit  of  measure  was  changed  to  weight.  During  the  five- 
year  period,  1884-1899,  330,449  kilograms  were  imported;  from 
1889-1893,  the  total  amount  imported  dropped  to  7,042  kilograms; 
the  next  five  years  saw  an  increase  amounting  to  123,469  kilograms. 

From  1898  to  1910  the  figures  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
import  of  this  commodity,  disappearing  completely  in  some  years, 
with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  imported  through  the  free 
ports  to  the  south  of  the  Republic. 

Its  importance  as  an  industry  in  Argentina  and  its  development 
there  is  best  shown  by  the  following  table,  indicating  the  number  of 
factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  the  value  of 
their  annual  sales. 
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I’rovinces  and  Territories. 

Numt)er  Value  of 
of  fac-  j  annua 
lories.  I  sales. 

Federai  t'apitai . 

Buenos  Aires . 

Entre  Rios . 

Cordolia .  . 

PesoH 

1  (paper). i 

4  750,000 

4  i  2,740,00*1 

1  ;  .580,000 

1  !  450,000 

•  Peso  (paper)  equivalent  to  cents  United  States  currency. 

MAR  DEL  PLATA  PORT  WORKS. 

Tlte  ])laiis  and  bids  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sillard,  Dollfus, 

Allard,  and  Wiriot,  who  are  also  the  contractors  for  the  port  of 

Montevideo,  for  the  port  works  of  Mar  del  Plata,  at  a  cost  of  SI  1,400,- 

000  f;old,  have  been  approved  by  the  Argentine  Government. 

FOREIGN  TRADE,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS,  1 

010. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1910  the  value  of  the  im- 

ports  into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  $261,682,742  gold. 

an  increase  of  $41,090,191  gold  over  the  same  period  of  1909. 

Classified  according  to  the  countries  of  origin,  the  im])orts  were: 

Gold  peso.  ‘ 

Germany . 

.  $45,408,846 

Africa . 

.  39, 941 

Austria-Ilungarv . 

.  2, 466,  752 

Relgium . 

.  14,  450,  591 

Bolivia . 

.  104, 542 

Brazil . 

.  6,  801, 836 

Chile . 

.  346, 194 

Spain . 

.  3,  274, 194 

United  States . 

.  34,  267, 019 

France . 

.  25, 463, 054  [ 

Italy . 

.  25, 175,  855  1 

Holland . 

.  1, 846, 916  ‘ 

Paraguay . 

.  1, 137,  988 

Great  Britain . 

.  82, 799, 593 

Uruguay . 

.  1,  746, 936 

Various . 

.  16, 352, 485 

Total . 

.  261,682,742 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  January  1  to  Sejttember  30  was  ^ 

$278,880,579  gold,  or  a  decrease  of  $47,956,503  compared  with  the 

same  period  in  1909. 

P 

The  exports,  classified  according  to  principal  countries,  were  as  I 

follows : 

Gold  peso.* 

Africa . 

.  $298, 314 

Germany . 

.  33,487,382 

Austria-llungarv . 

.  1,179,423 

‘  The  gold  peso  of  the  Republic  has  a  value  of  $0.9G5  United  States  gold. 
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Gold  peso. 

Belgium .  22, 792, 642 

Bolivia .  492, 145 

Brazil .  13,200,186 

Chile .  2,044,875 

Spain .  1,704,895 

United  States .  18,472, 168 

France .  25,231,445 

Italy .  6,567,041 

Holland .  2, 600, 375 

Paragtiay .  137, 597 

Great  Britain .  60, 832, 260 

U  ruguay .  1 , 265, 94 1 

Various .  5,889,166 

Other  countries,  to  orders .  82,  684,  724 

Total .  278,880,579 


ROSARIO  AND  CONSULAR  DISTRICT  TRADE  NOTES. 

From  rejiorts  submitted  by  United  States  Consul  II.  P.  Coffin,  at 
Rosario,  the  Rosario  Electric  Light  Comjiany  will  spend  a  million 
dollars  imjiroving  their  service.  A  new  factory  is  to  be  constructed 
capable  of  producing  30,000  horsepower  and  equipjied  with  the  most 
modern  turbine  engines. 

The  ])rovinciaI  legislature  of  Santa  Fe  has  sanctioned  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  central  avenue  in  Rosario,  to  be  1 ,200  meters  long  and  42 
meters  wide.  The  avenue  will  extend  from  Plazo  25  de  Mayo  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  Plaza  Santa  Rosa,  will  lessen  the  congestion 
of  the  narrow  streets  and  greatly  enhance  property  values  in  Rosario. 

Work  on  the  Rosario  ])ort  works  is  rajiidly  forging  ahead  In 
the  past  six  months  10  new  warehouses  have  been  constructed  to 
accommodate  the  increased  imports  of  the  city. 

There  are  in  the  Pro\'ince  of  Santa  Fe  2,951  industrial  establish¬ 
ments,  over  80  per  cent  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The}"  carry  an  aggregate  ca])italization  of  821,065,764  United  States 
gold,  and  employ  approximately  21,000  peojile. 

PROPOSED  SETTLERS’  BANK. 

The  Director  General  of  Immigration  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  a  proposal  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  agricultural  and  settlers  bank.  The  object  of  this 
institution  is  to  place  colonization  upon  a  sound  basis  by  making  the 
necessary  improvements  on  the  land  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
colonists,  by  providing  them  with  everything  necessary  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  working  of  the  land,  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses, 
implements,  animals,  etc. 
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LOAN  FOR  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  authorized  by  law  of 
Congress  to  raise  a  loan  of  15,000,000  pesos  paper  (about  $6,600,000 
gold)  in  bonds  bearing  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  and  1  per  cent 
amortization.  The  municipality  is  further  authorized  to  issue  the 
bonds  to  the  full  amount,  or  in  tliree  series  of  5,000,000  pesos  each. 
The  first  series  must  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  income 
from  their  sale  shall  be  deposited  with  the  National  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  liquidate  all  obligations  pending  at  the  close  of  1910.  The 
remainder  of  the  loan  shall  be  devoted  to  public  works  in  the  capital. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

By  a  recent  presidential  decree,  the  customhouses  of  Argentine 
Republic  shall  admit  free  of  duties  all  materials  which  may  be 
introduced  into  the  country  for  use  in  public  works,  provided  they 
are  imported  under  contracts  stipulating  that  their  admission  shall 
be  free. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  CORRIENTES  AND  TUCUMAN. 

The  industrial  census  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is  now 
approaching  completion,  has  recently  issued  some  statistics  on  the 
provinces  of  Corrientes  and  Tucuman. 

It  appears  there  were  620  factories  and  w'orkshops  in  each  of  these 
provinces  on  April  30,  1910.  Those  in  Corrientes  are  capitalized  at 
$2,160,121.22  (United  States  currency)  and  have  an  annual  output 
valued  at  $4,012,509.90  (United  States  currency),  wdiile  those  in 
Tucuman  are  capitalized  at  $3,100,919.70  and  have  an  annual  pro¬ 
ductive  value  of  $5,821,306.12.  Bakeries,  fruit,  and  yerba  mat6 
establishments,  and  the  preparation  of  quebracho  extract  are  the 
leading  Corrientes  industries;  sawmills  and  electrical  establishments 
are  those  of  Tucuman  in  addition  to  the  sugar  industry  in  that 
province. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  sheep  exported  from  the  Argentine  Territories  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  Chubut  have  done  very  well  in  Peru,  and  it  is  probable  that 
more  will  be  sent.  In  the  opinion  of  experts,  these  rich  and  unde¬ 
veloped  Territories  will,  within  the  next  10  years,  be  able  to  send 
large  numbers  of  live  animals  throughout  the  world. 

Dr.  Eleodouo  Lobos,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  and  judiciously  regulate  immigration. 
Reduced  fares  have  been  obtained  for  immigrants  who  are  to  settle 
in  the  Territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Chubut,  and  official  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  governing  the  sale  of  tickets  to  immigrants  for 
friends  at  home  who  may  desire  to  go  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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FREE  ZONE  IN  CONCEPCION  DEL  URUGUAY. 

By  a  recent  law  of  Congress  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  been  authorized  to  establish  a  free  commercial  zone  in  the  port  of 
C’oncepcion,  on  the  Uruguay  River. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  FOR  1911. 

In  the  ])roposed  budget  for  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  year  1911  the  revenues  are  estimated  at  36,603,286.56  pesos 
|)aper  (about  $16,105,446  United  States  gold)  and  the  expenses  fixed 
at  35,123,701.81  pesos  paper  (about  $15,454,428.80  United  States 
gold). 

ANOTHER  TRANSANDEAN  LINE. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  recently  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  line  which,  starting  at 
the  village  of  Tinogasta,  in  Catamarca,  shall  run  as  far  as  the  Chilean 
frontier  in  San  Francisco  Pass.  The  line  will  cover  a  distance  of 
252,743  meters,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $8,122,460  gold. 

At  San  Francisco  it  may  connect  with  a  branch  line  of  the  Copiapo 
or  the  Taltal  Railway,  thus  forming  another  trans-Andean  line. 

IRRIGATION  IN  NEUQUEN. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  plans  for  the  network  of  distributing  canals  for  irrigation 
in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen.  The  irrigation  board  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  execute  the  works  of  the  secondary  canals  at  a  cost  of  $14,525 
gold. 

THE  ROSABIO-PUERTO  BEIGBAKO  BAlLWAY.g 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Rosario  and  Puerto  Belgrano  Railway 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  December,  1910.  This  line  was  built  by  a 
French  company  under  a  concession  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  traverses  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Aires,  between  the 
])oints  named,  a  distance  of  ap])roximately  490  miles,  and  passes 
through  a  fertile  agricultural  region. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Southern,  with  its  3,038  miles  of  line,  is  now  the 
largest  Argentine  railway  system,  exceeding  the  Buenos  Aires  & 
Pacific  lines  by  10  miles. 

The  Rosario  Western  Railway  Company,  recently  registered  in 
London,  is  contemjdating  a  new  railroad  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1910  the  Rosario  Tramway 
Company  transported  16,116,452  passengers,  as  compared  with 
13,549,659  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1909. 


NEW  CABINET. 


The  President  of  Bolivia  has  reorganized  liis  Cabinet  as  follows: 

Minister  of  P'oreign  Relations  and  Worship,  Senor  Doctor  Jose 
Maria  Escai.ier. 

Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Promotion,  Senor  Doctor  Juan  Miouel 
Saraciio.  ♦ 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Imlustrv,  Senor  Don  Carlos  Torrejo. 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Colonization,  Senor  Doctor  Manuel 
B.  Mariaca. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Don  Arturo 
Loaiza. 

Minister  of  War,  Senor  Julio  La  Fave. 

THE  COAL  INDUSTRY. 

A  great  impetus  has  been  given  the  exploitation  of  coal  in  the 
Copacabana  Peninsula,  on  the  Bolivian  side  of  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
deposits  of  which  could,  according  to  oflicial  estimates,  yield  40,000 
tons  annually.  The  Government,  on  its  part,  is  devoting  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  industry,  the  development  of  w’hich  would 
result  in  the  establishment  of  tin  smelters  in  the  country.  Thus 
Bolivia,  instead  of  exporting  its  tin  mostly  in  barrillas,  as  it  now 
does,  would  ship  it  in  bars.  This  would  naturally  enhance  the  value 
of  the  article,  besides  furnishing  employment  to  a  larger  number  of 
laborers. 

OPENING  OF  PORTS. 

In  order  to  effectively  promote  the  new  coal  industry  in  Yampupata 
and  Titicachi,  the  President  of  Bolivia  has  opened,  as  minor  ports, 
those  situated  on  Lake  Titicaca. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Bolivia  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1910  show  an  increase  of  12,861,026.42  bolivianos 
(about  84,887,190  gold)  over  the  same  period  of  1909.  The  total 
exports  amounted  to  47,709,138.96  bolivianos  (.818,129,472.80  gold) 
as  compared  with  42,424,392  bolivianos  (816,121,269  gold)  in  1909. 
The  imports  totaled  32,498,695.19  bolivianos  (812,349,504.17  gold) 
against  24,922,415.73  bolivianos  (89,470,518  gold)  in  1909. 

CUSTOMS  SURTAX. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  levying  a  surtax  of  10 
cents  of  bolivians  (about  4  cents  gold)  on  each  quintel  of  merchandise 
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thiit’inay  be  importeci  or  exported  through  the  ports  of  Antofagasta, 
Arica  and  Mollendo.  The  revenues  from  this  surtax  are  to  l)e  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  of 
£300,000  raised  for  the  Cochabamba  Electric  Light  and  Power 
(’ompany. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA 

FOR  1910. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  table  con¬ 
taining  a  detailed  statement  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  Xew 
York  to  Bolivia  during  the  year  1910,  and  other  valuable  data  on  the 
exports  from  San  Francisco  to  Bolivia.  The  figures  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Consul  General  of  Bolivia  at  New  York,  and  the  Consul 
at  San  Francisco,  respectively,  and  have  been  furnished  the  Bulletin 
through  the  courtesy  of  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bolivian 
Minister  at  Washington. 

General  survey  of  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  1910. 


Month. 

Number  of 
packages, 
bundles, 
etc. 

Weight  in 
kilograms. 

Duty  paid.  | 
*1,402.38  1 

Value  of 
merchan¬ 
dise. 

January . 

i 

8,057 

424,072 

*72,189.35 

February . 

7,592 

378,991 

1,144.45  ; 

57,200.99 

March . 

4,029 

212,291 

751.72 

48. 107., 35 

.\pril . 

7,881 

40!),039 

1,414.86  , 

74,362.72 

May . 

5,140 

200,409 

1,127.44  , 

60,481.78 

June . 

8,139 

356,309 

1,177.42 

64,783. 18 

July . 

. 1 

5,978 

234,082 

917.34  1 

51,924.  ,32 

.\UKUst . 

2,322 

121,313 

625.11 

.30,724.68 

September . 

6,850 

322,357 

1,567.61 

77,631.. 39 

Octolier . 

17,650 

565,548 

2,  ,330. 02 

118,414.98 

November . 

5,362 

246,159 

1,380.76 

69,699.66 

December . 

7.848 

355,894 

1,516.67 

76,686. 4<i 

Total . 

1 

86,848 

.3,826,464 

15,355.78 

i  802,206.86 

Surveys  of  exports,  by  articles,  from  San  Francisco  to  Bolivia  for  1910. 


Articles  exported. 


Flour . 

Preserves . 

Lumber . 

Railroad  sleepers . 

Machinery . 

Powder,  ammunition. 

Furniture . 

Fat  and  oils . 

Miscellaneous . 


j  Number  of 

packages, 

bundles. 

Weight  in 
kilograms. 

etc. 

226,810 

10,665,216 

2,748 

85,390 

57,472 

1,479,117 

71,264 

2,993,088 

1,253 

120,149 

1  8,105 

113,951 

1  ■‘1 

4,393 

1  734 

94,747 

!  382 

16,529 

Value  oi 
merchan- 
di%. 


*440,644.65 
10,264. 34 
14,496. 
28,380. 
15,008. 
12,050. 
2,297. 
6,935. 
3,023.70 


Total. 


368,809  15,572,580  ‘  533,100.07 


The  total  exports  to  Bolivia  from  these  two  ports,  for  the  year 
1910  amounted  to  $1,335,276.93. 
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RATIFICATION  OF  ARBITRATION  TREATIES. 


The  Brazilian  Government  approved,  on  December  29,  1910,  the 
arbitration  treaties  concluded  with  China,  Colombia,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  also  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Third  Pan 
American  Congress  on  the  Pan  American  Railway. 

BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

The  budget  law  for  1911,  as  published  in  the  “Diario  (ificial” 
of  recent  date,  estimates  the  expenditures  and  revenues  for  the  coming 


year,  as  follows: 

Ordinary  revenues . “$132, 496,  783 

Extraordinary  revenue .  13,907,666 


Total .  146,404,449 

The  revenues,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  are  estimated  from  the 
various  sources,  as  follows: 

Import  duties .  $83,479,000 

Wharf  and  lighthouse  dues .  258, 000 

Ten  per  cent  on  goods  imported  free  of  duty .  120, 000 

Excise  duties .  13, 928, 400 

I  nternal  revenues .  34,  7 1 1 , 383 

Receipts  to  be  applied  to  redemption  of  paper  money .  7, 337, 666 

Receipts  to  be  applied  to  redemption  of  railway  bonds .  1, 130, 000 

Receipts  to  be  applied  to  amortization  of  internal  loans .  915, 000 

Receipts  from  tax  for  port-improvement  fund .  4, 525, 000 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  1911  are  fixed  at  a  sum  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  the  total  receipts  above  estimated. 

TRADE  OF  BRAZIL,  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS,  1910. 

If  the  figures  for  Brazil’s  foreign  trade  during  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  year  just  ended  are  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  what 
the  totals  for  1910  will  be,  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  records  will  be 
broken  for  the  annual  foreign  commerce  of  that  country,  according 
to  a  recent  consular  report  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Up  to  the  end  of 
September,  the  total  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  $377,623,947 
as  compared  with  $320,989,399  for  the  same  period  in  1909.  The 
general  figures  are  as  follows: 


1908 

1909 

1910 

Exports  of  merchandise . 

Imports  of  merchandise . 

$136,997,405 

130,540,772 

$191,906,867 

129,082,532 

$216,152,305 

161,471,642 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  the  total  volume  of 
trade  was  greater  that  year  than  ever  before. 

The  exports,  by  princijial  articles,  for  the  period  under  review  were 
as  follows: 


1909  1910 

Quantity. 

Value.  Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee . •. . bags.. 

Rubber . tons.. 

Tobacco . do _ 

Sugar . do _ 

Herva  matfi . do _ 

Cacao . do _ 

Cotton . do _ 

Hides . do _ 

Skins . do _ 

9,847,504 

27,891 

26,645 

45,081 

40,144 

22,675 

5,770 

28,277 

3,136 

192,500,039  6,283,527 

58,603,657  29,024 

5,918,300  32,908 

2,094,689  58,031 

5,521,777  41,368 

5,253,661  18,952 

1,507,254  6,256 

6,793,172  28,202 

3,675,214  2,237 

$75,525,799 

96,396,640 

7,505,753 

3,260,280 

6,354,329 

4,429,437 

2,563,000 

6,682,422 

2,804,905 

181,767,703  . 

205,522,579 

10,629,726 

10)139,104  . 

191,900,867  . 

216,152,305 

1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  factor  in  the  increased  total  of 
exports  continues  to  be  the  high  price  of  rubber.  There  is  the 
increase  in  quantity  of  little  more  than  a  thousand  tons,  with  upward 
of  $40,000,000  increase  in  value  as  compared  with  last  year.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  been  favorable  to  a  good  crop  of  tobacco  in  Bahia  and 
shipments  have  been  heavier  than  usual  despite  the  decline  in  prices. 
The  production  of  sugar  has  likewise  been  more  than  ordinarily 
heavy,  while  the  great  advance  in  prices  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  has 
been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  value  of  cotton  shipments. 

SAO  PAULO  GOVERNMENT  COFFEE. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  management  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  Government  coffee,  has  issued,  under  date  of  January  5,  1911, 
the  following  statement: 

1.  With  reference  to  clause  6  of  the  circular  of  the  coffee  trade,  dated  January  6, 1911, 
the  committee  states  that  1,200,000  bags  of  coffee  will  be  sold  between  April  1  and  30, 
1911,  and  that  no  more  Government  coffee  will  be  sold  during  the  current  year. 

2.  The  sales  will  be  made  in  all  the  different  coffee  markets  where  the  Government 
stocks  are  now  stored,  and  will  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of 
those  centers. 

3.  The  committee  will  announce  the  intended  sales  for  1912-13  early  in  1912. 

PREFERENTIAL  TREATMENT  TO  CERTAIN  IMPORTS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  new  budget  of  Brazil  continues  in  force  the  preferential 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  certain  articles  imported  from  the  United 
States.  These  articles  are  wheat  flour,  condensed  milk,  manufac¬ 
tures  of  india  rubber,  clocks  and  watches  (including  alarm  clocks), 
inks  (with  the  exception  of  WTiting  ink),  colors  and  varnishes,  type- 
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writers,  refrigerators,  pianos,  scales,  windmills,  cement,  dried  fruits, 
desks,  corsets,  and  school  furniture.  A  reduction  of  30  per  cent  may 
be  made  on  wheat  flour. 

CAROA— NEW  FIBROUS  PLANT. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Louis  Raposo,  a  Brazilian  gentleman  resident  in 
Philadelphia,  concerning  a  new  fibrous  plant  indigenous  to  the  wilds 
of  Brazil : 

Among  the  new  things  found  growing  in  the  vast  wilds  of  Brazil  is  a  fibrous  plant 
called  “caroa,”  of  which  the  supply  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  The  plant  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  bulb  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  WTien  stripped,  at  maturity,  of  its  fiber  it 
takes  but  six  months  under  the  coaxing  influence  of  the  Brazilian  sun  and  soil  to 
reproduce  a  full-length  crop  from  6  to  8  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Raposo  states  that  shipments  of  the  fiber  sent  to  London  and 
manufactured  into  rope,  as  tested  by  English  engineers,  show  a  tensile 
strength  ten  times  greater  than  manila  rope  of  like  dimension.  As 
compared  with  other  products  from  which  rope  and  twine  are  made 
the  caroa  gives  a  10  per  cent  greater  outturn  of  finished  material  from 
the  same  weight  of  raw  material. 

“Tests  of  caroa  rope,”  he  says,  “for  use  on  shipboard  show  great 
wearing  quality  as  well  as  other  superiorities.  The  rope  does  not 
swell  with  wetting.  In  three  round  trips  from  I^ondon  to  Bombay 
the  rope  gave  no  appearance  of  serious  damage. 

“It  takes  20  tons  of  the  green  caroa  to  make  1  ton  of  the  fiber 
ready  for  shipment,  but  a  large  part  of  the  wastage  is  said  to  be 
suitable  for  making  paper.  This,  if  true,  would  give  the  plant  a  far 
more  considerable  value.  The  cost  of  the  fiber  as  rudely  produced  in 
Brazil  and  laid  down  in  London  was  $80  per  ton.  This  cost  would  be 
largely  reduced  by  economical  handling.  The  discovery  of  this  new 
fiber,  if  what  is  claimed  for  it  be  true,  is  a  most  important  addition  to 
the  raw  material  of  manufacture.” 

Mr.  Raposo  further  informs  us  that,  although  repeated  tests  with 
this  plant  were  made  in  England,  it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  the 
fiber  extensively  in  this  country,  and  that  he  has  already  succeeded  in 
interesting  several  prominent  institutions  in  its  use. 

TO  PROMOTE  RUBBER  CULTURE. 

A  bill  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
Brazil  authorizing  the  Executive  to  grant  special  concessions  to 
national  or  foreign  companies  who  engage  in  the  cultivation  and 
extraction  of  rubber,  preferably  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  following  bounties:  A  5  per  cent  guarantee  of  interest  on 
a  capitalization  of  £600,000  during  the  first  10  years;  exemption 
from  customs  duties  on  all  material  imported  by  the  company;  free 
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transportation  of  material  and  laborers  imported  for  the  plantations 
on  all  Government  railway  and  navigation  lines;  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  export  tax  levied  on  rubber  produced  in  the  Acre 
Territory.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  must  plant  no  less  than 
4,000  rubber  trees  per  year. 

LIGHT  AND  POWER  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  CORUMBA. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Sao  Paulo  known  as  the  “  Com- 
panhia  de  Electricidade  de  Corumba,”  with  a  capital  of  335,000  milreis 
(approximately  $100,000  United  States  gold),  for  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  electric  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Corumba,  in  the  State 
of  Matto  Gros.so. 

THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Santos  Fishing  Company  (Companhia  Santista  de  Pesca)  re¬ 
cently  ordered  eight  large  refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
their  products  over  the  various  railways  of  the  State,  and  a  number 
of  automobiles,  equipped  with  cold-storage  chambers,  for  use  in 
house  delivery  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos.  The  company  is  enlarging 
its  fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  and  contemplating  a  number  of  other 
improvements,  among  which  is  the  construction  of  a  large  cold- 
storage  warehouse  at  Santos,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons. 

PROJECTED  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PORT  OF  ARACAJU. 

An  appropriation  of  25,000  milreis  (approximately  $75,000  United 
States  gold)  has  been  voted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  improvement 
works  at  the  port  of  Aracaju,  State  of  Sergipe. 

DISCOVERY  OF  LARGE  DIAMOND. 

There  was  recently  found  at  Bagagem,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
a  large  diamond  weighing  174  carats.  It  was  purchased  by  a  local 
jeweler  for  500  contos  (about  $150,000). 

KAOLIN  DEPOSITS. 

Valuable  deposits  of  kaolin  have  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
municipal  district  of  Encruzilhada,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  deposits  contain  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
precious  mineral,  and  an  English  company  has  already  obtained  a 
concession  to  work  them. 

EXPORTS  OF  BRAZILIAN  NUTS. 

The  ports  of  Belem,  Obidos,  Itacoatiara,  and  Manaos  exporteil 
from  January  1  to  July  20,  1910,  178,097  hectoliters  of  Brazilian 
nuts.  Of  this  amount  113,074  hectoliters  were  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  55,023  hectoliters  to  Europe.  (The  hectoliter  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  2f  bushfls.) 
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EXPORTS  OF  PINE,  1909. 

From  the  State  of  Parana  there  were  exported  durinfj  1909, 274,771 
pine  planks,  valued  at  826,145  milreis  (about  S247,843  United  States 
gold),  and  438,484  boards,  valued  at  123,690  milreis  ($37,107  United 
States  gold). 

LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  official  statistics  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  10,684,417  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
230,906,173  milreis  ($69,271,851  United  States  gold),  distributed  as 
follows:  Bovines,  5,659,768;  horses,  777,372;  mules,  31,713;  sheej), 
3,150,800;  goats,  48,101;  hogs,  1,020,417. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPOSITION. 

An  exposition  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  live  stock  will  be  held  at 
Recife  (Pernambuco)  from  March  9  to  12,  inclpsive.  The  exhibition 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  this  city,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  products. 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  IN  MINAS  GERAES. 

The  municipality  of  Santo  Antonio  do  Machado,  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  has  granted  a  concession  to  two  residents  of  Sao  Paulo 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  an  automobile  service  between  the  cities 
of  Pouso  Alegre  and  Alfenas,  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

NEW  CABLE  BETWEEN  BRAZIL  AND  LIBERIA. 

A  Reuter  telegram  dated  at  Berlin  January  11,  advises  that  the 
Stephan,  a  cable-laying  steamer,  left  Bremen  on  that  day  to  lay  the 
third  and  last  section  of  the  German  West  African  and  Brazil  cable 
between  Monrovia,  Liberia,  and  Pernambuco,  a  distance  of  2,149 
miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  cable  will  be  open  for  service  about 
the  end  of  March. 

BRANCHES  OF  BANK  OF  BRAZIL. 

It  is  reported  that  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  is  about  to 
visit  New  York,  London,  and  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
branches  of  his  institution  at  these  points.  This  will  mark  the  first 
steps  of  a  plan  which  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time  by  the 
various  banking  firms  of  South  America. 

SALE  OF  BONDS  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  Port  of  Para  Company  has  authorized  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
and  the  Manchester  and  Liverpol  District  Banking  Company  (Lim¬ 
ited)  to  receive  subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  company  for  £450,000 
of  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  60-year  bonds  of  the  Madeira-Mamore 
]  ail  way.  These  bonds  form  part  of  the  amount  purchased  by  the 
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Port  of  Para  (£900,000),  and  are  guaranteed,  both  principal  and  inter¬ 
est,  by  that  company  and  are  convertible,  at  the  holder’s  option, 
into  6  per  cent  participating  preferred  stock  of  the  Port  of  Para  at  par. 

RAILWAY  LINE  BETWEEN  ITAICY  AND  CAMPINAS. 

The  legistature  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  authorized  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  line  between  Itiacy  and  Campinas.  This  line  will  con¬ 
nect  all  the  lines  of  1  meter  gauge  of  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sao 
Paulo,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Parana,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Espirito 
Santo  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the  Republics  of  the  River  Plata 
and  Paraguay  on  the  southern  frontier. 

NEW  RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS. 

By  a  decree  of  recent  date,  the  Government  of  Brazil  grants  to  the 
Sao  Paulo-Goyaz  Railway  Company  or  to  a  company  which  it  may 
organize,  the  right  to  build  120  kilometers  of  railway  line  from  Monte 
Azul,in  the  municipal  district  of  Bebedouro,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  divides  this  State  from  Minas  Geraes. 
The  line  will  benefit  especially  the  colonies  Cresciuma,  Portao  do  Ceo, 
and  Corrego  Rico.  The  company  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  15,000 
milreis  (about  $5,000  United  States  currency)  for  each  kilometer  of 
line  built. 

The  Government  has  also  approved  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Companhia  Aniparo  Industrial  for  the  construction  of  a  line  100  kilo¬ 
meters  in  length  from  Villa  Nova,  on  the  Leopoldina  Railway,  to 
Santa  Rosa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muriahe  River;  and  thence  to  Cardoso 
Moreira,  on  the  same  railway,  together  with  a  branch  running  along 
the  Muriahe  River  as  far  as  Campos,  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Goyaz  Railway  from  Ipamory  to  Antas, 
a  distance  of  159  miles,  the  first-named  station  being  122  miles  above 
the  initial  station  of  the  road.  In  another  order  further  plans  for  the 
extension  of  the  same  railway  from  Perdicao  to  Palestina  have  been 
given  final  approval.  This  section  of  the  line  is  to  be  263  miles  in 
length  and  wdll  cost  $2,100,000  to  build,  according  to  specifications 
now  accepted. 

Final  plans  for  the  extension  of  a  branch  of  the  Central  of  Brazil 
Railway  which  will  connect  the  station,  G.  Portella,  on  that  railroad 
with  Vassouras  on  the  Spaucahy  Railway.  Also  for  the  extension 
of  a  short  line  to  Itacurussa.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent 
extensions  on  the  Central  is  to  be  a  branch  to  Monte  Claros,  37  miles 
long,  and  to  cost  $800,000.  Twenty-one  miles  of  the  line  running 
north  from  Lafayette  are  to  be  changed  to  broad  gauge  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plans  for  the  standardization  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Central  of  Brazil  running  into  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  from  Rio. 
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Tlie  most  active  railroad  construction  work  being  carried  on  in  the 
north  of  Brazil  is  that  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  South  American 
Construction  Co.,  in  connection  with  the  system  in  the  State  of  Ceara, 
known  as  the  North  Eastern  Railway.  Final  approval  has  been  given 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  by  the  contractors  of  a  total 
of  about  100  miles  of  line,  comprising  49  miles  from  M.  Calmon  to 
Ipuatu,  13  miles  for  a  branch  to  Cedro  and  37  miles  for  a  branch  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Sobral  and  the  Baturite  Railways.  The  total 
appropriation  for  this  work  is  $2,348,000. 

The  Mogyana  Railway  and  Navigation  Co.  has  been  authorized  to 
build  and  operate  a  railway  extending  from  Igarapava,  in  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  to  Uberaba,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  Jaguara-Araguary  Railw'ay.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  line  must  be  concluded  and  opened  to  trafhc  by  September  30, 
1912. 

The  definite  surveys  and  estimates  for  the  Araguary-Catalao 
section  of  the  Goyaz  Railway,  having  a  length  of  162.191  meters,  and 
of  the  section  between  CatalSo  and  Formiga,  having  a  length  of  46.800 
meters,  have  been  apjiroved. 


THE  CABINET  OF  PRESIDENT  BABBOS  LUCO. 


Sefior  Doctor  Ramon  Barros  Luco,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,, has  constituted  liis  cabinet  as  follows: 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Senor  Doctor  Maximiliano  Abonos. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affaires,  Senor  Don  Luis  Pardo. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Doctor  Domingo 
Amonastegui. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Doctor  Raymundo  del  Rio. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  Senor  General  Pinto  Concha. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  Senor  Doctor  Don  Ismael 
Valdez  Vergara. 

PAPER  FACTORIES. 

A  French- American  syndicate  has  applied  to  the  Government  of 
Cliile  for  a  land  grant  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic,  for  the 
establishment  of  paper  factories.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
has  a  capital  of  $3,000,000  gold. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  International  Exposition  of  Agriculture  and  National  Indus¬ 
tries,  at  Santiago,  Cliile,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
independence,  was  formally  opened  on  November  28,  1910.  This 
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exliibition  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Agriculture  and  Industrial  Promotion,  with  the  President  of  Chile, 
Senor  Doctor  Ramon  Bakros  Luco,  as  its  chairman. 

President  Luco  delivered  an  elo(|uent  address,  presenting  the  expo¬ 
sition  to  the  Acting  President  of  the  Republic,  who  received  it  in 
behalf  of  the  Government.  The  Minister  of  Industries  and  Public 
Works,  in  the  name  of  the  Acting  President,  then  declared  the 
exposition  opened.  The  exhibit  was  a  great  success,  and  served  to 
show  the  remarkable  progress  attained  by  Chile  in  its  agricultural  and 
industrial  development. 

AEROPLANES  FOB  THE  ARMY. 

The  Chilean  Commission  in  Europe  has  been  instructed  by  its 
Government  to  commence  studies  and  experiments  on  the  areoplanes 
of  the  A.  Clement  (Bayard)  and  other  systems,  and  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  advisability  of  acquiring  such 
machines  for  Army  purposes. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1909. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  the  last  number  of  the 
bulletin  of  the  “Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril”  (Society  of  Industrial 
Promotion),  of  Santiago,  which  contains  the  industrial  statistics  of 
Chile  for  1909.  According  to  this  the  number  of  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  was  5,321,  including  distilleries,  glass,  porcelain  and  pottery 
factories,  navy  yards,  sawmills,  electric-light  plants,  cotton  mills, 
printing  offices,  paper  factories,  tanneries,  cigar  and  cigarette  facto¬ 
ries,  etc. 

The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  amounts  to  about 
$64,720,753  (United  States  gold),  with  an  actual  production  valued 
at  $87,139,981  annually.  The  domestic  raw  material  consumed 
totals  approximately  to  $31,234,239,  while  the  foreign  material  is 
valued  at  about  $17,351,997  per  year. 

Employed  in  these  factories  are  71,816  persons,  distributed  as 
follows:  Men,  51,087;  women,  17,824;  children,  6,905.  The  annual 
wages  paid  aggregate  $11,507,178. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Agricultural  Congress  which  was  scheduled  to  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  year  1911,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  postponed 
until  September,  1911. 

THE  COPPER  INDUSTRY. 

From  an  article  written  by  Seflor  Ignacio  DIaz  Ossa,  a  mining 
engineer,  and  published  in  the  “Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Nacional  de 
Mineria,”  of  Santiago,  Chile,  we  produce  the  following  paragraphs 
regarding  the  production  of  copjier  in  Chile : 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  copper  industry  in  Chile 
< luring  the  century  of  its  independent  life,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  in  that  period  the  country  has  yielded  over  2,000,000  tons  of  this 
metal,  representing  an  approximate  value  of  $400,000,000. 

At  present  the  annual  production  of  copper  amounts  to  46,000 
tons,  extracted  from  500,000  tons  of  ore;  775  mines  contribute  to 
this  output,  and  100  of  them  yield  more  than  half  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  over  15,000  laborers  employed  in  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  copper  in  Chile,  working  about  280  days  during  the  year, 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  IN  1010-11. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  Chile 
has  estimated  the  wheat  crop  for  the  season  of  1910-11,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 


.Vreacultl-  j 
vated  in 
1910. 

Total  pro¬ 
duction.  ^ 

Rate  per 
hectare 

Hectare). 

27,986.07 

170.782.58 
172,224.48 

323.926.59 
219,208.82 

QuirUali. 
218,155.41 
2,973,548.87 
1,894,735.60 
3,558,876. 41 
1,183,278.00 

Quintals. 
7.72 
17. 41 
11.58 
10.99 
5.42 

914,128.54 

1  9,826,594.29 

j  10.76 

Hectare  equivalent  to  2.47  acres;  quintal  equivalent  to  220.46  pounds. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHILEAN  COAL. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Valparaiso, 
the  Chilean  Government  is  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  coal  mines  to  the  end  that  they  shall  produce  enough  to  meet 
the  local  demands.  To  date  the  mines  of  Chile  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  one-half  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  analysis  of  samples  of  coal  as  made 
by  the  technical  department  of  the  government,  and  published  in  the 
“Boletin  de  la  Inspeccion  de  Jeografiay  Minas,”  Santiago,  Chile,  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1910.  The  samples  taken  from  the  mines  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  table  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  kinds  and  value  of  the  coal 
found  throughout  Chile. 


. 

Items. 

_ 

Concepcion. 

Talca- 

huano. 

Aranco. 

V'aldivla. 

Heat  produced  (Berthelot) . 

7692 

5641 

7581 

6068 

Coke . 

. per  cent.. 

49. 778 

49.354 

57.976 

49.236 

Coke,  naturally . 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Compact. 

Fine. 

Sulphur . 

. percent.. 

.148 

2.201 

.005 

.246 

Volatile  matter . 

. do.... 

40.368 

38.375 

38.718 

37.297 

Solid  coal . 

. do _ 

45.116 

44. 625 

55. 702 

47.518 

Cinders . 

. do.... 

4.662 

4.129 

2.274 

1.718 
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Anotlier  report  indicates  that  a  fine  quality  of  coal  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Brunswick  Peninsula,  south  of  the  San  Juan  River, 
near  Lomas  Bay.  An  analysis  of  this  coal  shows  the  following 
composition: 

Per  cent. 


Coal .  76.47 

Hydrof'en .  7.91 

Oxygen .  8.73 

Nitrogen .  1.93 

Sulphur . 97 

Aahes .  3. 99 


GYMNASTICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  CHILE. 

The  Bulletin  publishes  below  extracts  from  a  letterwhich  appeared 
in  the  “American  Physical  Education  Review,”  concerning  gym¬ 
nastics  in  the  public  schools  of  Chile.  The  information  is  supplied  in 
a  communication  from  Seftor  Luatusz,  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  of  New  York; 

All  the  instruction  can  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows: 

First.  Primary  instruction,  composed  of  all  public  schools  for  men  and  women. 

Second.  Secondary  instruction,  composed  of  the  colleges  of  secondary  instruction 
(university  preparatory). 

Third.  Advanced  instruction,  composed  of  all  of  the  established  universities. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  Swedish  or  German  system  of  gymnastics  is  used  twice  a 
week  in  every  course  and  the  classes  lost  45  minutes.  The  teachers  are  generally 
graduates  from  the  normal  schools  of  the  Republic  and  have  had  five  years’  prepara¬ 
tion  in  this  work. 

In  the  colleges  of  secondary  instruction  for  men  and  women  the  classes  are  taught  by 
special  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  college  graduates,  others  normal  graduates,  a  few 
qualified  by  military  service  (one  year),  and  a  large  number  who  have  had  no 
special  preparation. 

Since  1905  there  has  been  in  the  advanced  institute  of  physical  education  a  course  to 
train  teachers  of  gymnastics.  This  course  was  once  before  commenced,  but  in  1897 
was  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  pupils,  and  even  to-day  the  number  of  pupils  is 
very  small  because  of  the  remuneration  which  they  receive. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

Alfred  A.  Winslow,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Valparaiso, 
reports  that  the  (Jiilean  Government  is  giving  its  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  the  wooded  sections  of 
Chile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Temuco,  Valdivia,  and  Puerto  Montt.  It  is 
said  that  the  forests  contain  immense  quantities  of  timber  well 
adapted  to  this  industry. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Chile  for  1909 
is  given  as  $75,500,000;  manufactured  products,  $98,515,857;  the 
mineral  products,  $88,200,000;  total,  $260,215,857. 

The  wool  production  for  1909  amounted  to  13,072,220  pounds. 

The  potato  crop  for  1909  amounted  to  6,090,637  bushels,  or  about 
2  bushels  per  capita. 
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For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1910,  the  customs  receipts  of  Chile 
amounted  to  $41,559,076,  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000  over  the 
preceding  year. 

The  tanning  industry  in  Chile  holds  second  place  in  importance. 
It  represents  a  total  investment  of  $18,700,035,  yields  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  valued  at  $27,382,300,  and  furnishes  employment  to  13,000 
persons. 

There  are  250  publications  of  various  kinds  in  Chile.  ‘  ‘  El  Mercurio  ” 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest,  now  in  its  eighty-third  year  of 
existence. 

IMPROVED  SERVICE  ON  WEST  COAST. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Companj'',  has  ordered  five  new 
steamers  for  its  South  American  service.  The  company  plans  to 
further  improve  its  service  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
especially  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama,  to  connect  with  their  line 
at  Colon. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  VALDIVIA  RIVER. 

The  C'hilean  Government  has  under  consideration  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Valdivia  River  and  the  port  of  Corral  at  an  expense  of 
$3,650,000.  It  is  proposed  to  dredge  the  channel  of  the  river  to  a 
depth  of  23  feet  as  far  up  as  the  city  of  Valdivia,  and  provide  a  harbor 
at  Corral  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  20  war  vessels  at  a  time- 
This  section  of  Chile  is  developing  rapidly,  an  extensive  steel  plant 
having  recently  been  established  at  Corral. 

HOSPITAL  AT  VALPARAISO. 

Plans  are  quite  well  under  way  and  construction  work  will  soon  be 
commenced  on  a  hospital  to  cost  between  $40,000  and  $50,000,  to  be 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  residing 
in  Valparaiso. 

NEW  TRAMWAY  LINE  IN  VALPARAISO. 

A  syndicate  of  Valparaiso  capitalists  has  petitioned  the  local 
authorities  for  a  franchise  to  construct  an  electric  railway  on  the 
hills  back  of  the  city  of  Valparaiso  at  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet, 
and  to  connect  this  line  with  3  lifts  at  the  brow  of  the  hills,  some 
200  feet  below  the  line  proper.  This  will  require  some  grades  as 
steep  as  16  per  cent,  and  3  of  the  lifts  will  have  to  be  enlargetl. 
There  wall  be  from  4  to  5  miles  of  track  together  with  the  necessary 
electrical  installation  and  rolling  stock.  The  entire  road  is  to  be 
built  independent  of  the  present  electric  lines  in  the  city. 
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THE  SALTA-MEJILLONES  TBANSANDEAN  RAILROAD. 

Sefior  Emilio  Carrasco,  the  concessionaire  of  a  trans-Andean  line 
which  will  start  from  Salta  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  selected  the 
pt)rl  of  Mejillones,  Chile,  as  the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

According  to  the  concessionaire,  the  selection  of  Mejillones  is  due 
to  the  unusual  advantages  wliich  it  offers  to  the  shipment  of  nitrate, 
particularly  that  produced  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Department 
of  Tocopilla.  This  zone  abounds  in  nitrate,  but  the  deposits  have 
never  been  exploited,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities. 

Seftor  Carrasco  will  begin  the  construction  by  first  building  the 
section  between  Mejillones  and  the  nitrate  zone,  in  Aguas  Biancas 
and  Boquete,  so  as  to  expedite  exploitation.  When  the  bill  granting 
subsidies  to  private  railroads  shall  have  passed  the  National  Con¬ 
gress,  he  will  then  extend  the  line  to  Salta. 

The  concessionaire  contemplates,  moreover,  the  construction  of  a 
branch  line  from  Mejillones  to  Antofagasta,  connecting  the  trunk 
line. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Gurapa  Tunnel  and  a  section  17  kilometers  long,  from  Cabido, 
to  Pedegua,  on  the  Ijongitudinal  Railroad,  was  inaugurated  during 
the  latter  part  of  November  last. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  construction  of  the  northern  section, 
from  Chafteral  to  Lagunas,  of  the  Longitudinal  Railway.  The  dis¬ 
tance  of  this  section  will  be  750  kilometers. 

An  important  section,  from  Rayado  to  Papudo,  of  the  Longitudinal 
Railway,  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

The  Minister  of  Industries  and  Public  Works  has  approved  the 
final  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Cajon  to  Llaima. 
The  distance  to  be  covered  by  this  line  will  be  48,140  meters. 

RAILROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  on  railroad  construction  in  the  Republic,  states  that  the 
Chilean  Government  has  outlined  extensive  public  improvements  for 
1911  covering  railroad  building,  harbor  improvements,  waterworks, 
sewer  systems,  etc.  The  estimates  for  new  work  on  the  35  railroads 
under  construction  by  the  Government  amount  to  $1 0, 1 94,450  United 
States  gold  for  the  year,  wath  $1,080,578  for  surveys  for  new  lines, 
condemning  right  of  way,  etc.,  and  $365,000  for  new  rolling  stock 
to  be  used  on  the  new  lines  under  construction,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
new  equipment  needed  for  the  old  lines. 
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The  above  estimates  do  not  cover  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  Longi¬ 
tudinal  and  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railwaj’^s  that  are  under  special  contracts. 
The  former  is  to  be  built  and  operated  for  a  time  by  English  syndicates 
with  headquarters  at  Santiago  before  being  taken  over  by  the  Chilean 
(lovernment  on  a  guaranty  of  5  per  cent  net  on  the  actual  cost  of  the 
road  and  rolling  stock. 

This  line  is  divided  into  2  sections.  The  northern  portion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  443.6  miles,  extending  from  near  Iquique  to  a  point  near 
('haneral,  is  being  financed  by  the  Chilean  Longitudinal  Railway 
Construction  Company  (Limited)  and  the  Chilean  Railway  Compan}" 
(Limited),  wnth  offices  at  Santiago,  in  charge  of  W.  B.  Leane.  The 
construction  of  this  section  has  been  taken  over  by  Macdonald,  Gibbs 
&  Macdougall  at  a  cost  of  $10,900,963,  to  be  completed  within  3 
years.  This  firm  can  be  reached  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  care  of  the 
Chilean  Longitudinal  Railway  Construction  Company  (Limited). 
The  construction  of  the  southern  section,  consisting  of  310  miles,  is 
being  financed  by  the  Howard  Syndicate  (Limited)  with  offices  at 
1263  Calle  Compania,  Santiago,  Chile.  The  construction  work  is 
being  done  by  Griffiths  &  Co.,  for  $19,592,529,  to  be  completed  within 
3  years.  This  firm  can  be  reached  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  care  of 
the  Howard  Syndicate  (Limited).  The  work  on  these  sections  will 
require  3,500  to  4,000  workmen,  of  whom  2,000  will  be  brought  from 
Europe. 


LEGAL  TENDER. 


The  National  Assembly  of  Colombia  has  recently  enacted  a  law 
establishing  the  pound  sterling  as  legal  tender  in  the  Republic. 

NEW  LOAN. 

By  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Colombia,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  raise  a  loan  of  £300,000,  guaran¬ 
teed  by  3  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts. 

STEAMSHIP  LINE  TO  PANAMA. 

According  to  reports  just  received  from  Colombia,  there  has  been 
organized  in  Cauca  a  company  whose  purpose  it  is  to  establish  a 
steamship  line  between  Tumaco,  Buenaventura,  and  Panama,  with 
a  capital  of  £40,000.  The  company  will  inaugurate  the  line  with 
a  1,000-ton  steamer. 
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ARTICLES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  enactment,  the  importation  of  newspaper 
and  printer’s  ink  shall,  until  further  notice,  be  exempt  from  customs 
duties. 

The  same  law  provides  also  for  the  free  importation  of  denatural¬ 
ized  fertilizers  for  different  uses  or  industries. 

CALI  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  SERVICE  INSTALLED. 

The  recent  establishment  of  electric-light  service  in  Cali  was 
celebrated  by  inaugural  ceremonies  at  the  new  plant  at  Piedra 
Grande  (2  miles  above  Cali  on  the  Cali  River),  in  which  participated 
the  Archbishop  of  Popayan,  the  Governor  of  the  Department,  the 
foreign  consular  representatives,  the  various  military,  civil,  and 
religious  dignitaries,  and  many  hundreds  of  visitors  from  Cali  and 
neighboring  cities. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  even  larger  gathering  assembled 
at  the  Plaza  Principal  of  Cali  to  witness  the  turning  on  of  the  lights 
for  the  first  time.  The  square  was  decorated  wdth  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  incandescent  bulbs,  and  the  passing  of  the  current,  at  the 
appointed  time,  threw  the  Plaza  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
into  a  brilliant  blaze  of  light. 

The  plant  consists  of  a  2,400-volt  125-kilowatt  generator,  direct- 
connected  to  a  250-horsepower  turbine  which  receives  water  througli 
a  30-inch  diameter  pipe  with  a  fall  of  152  feet  from  the  canal  on  the 
mountain  side  above.  Provision  for  the  future  has  been  made  by 
building  the  plant  house,  machinery,  foundation,  and  water  pipe 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  installation  of  a  second  generator 
unit  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  now  installed.  The  canal,  too, 
with  its  equipment  of  head  gate,  sand-boxes,  reservoir,  etc.,  has 
been  built  large  enough  to  supply  water  power  for  at  least  four  such 
units. 

This  plant  has  been  carried  through  to  a  successful  completion  by  a 
local  syndicate,  shortly  to  be  incorporated,  consisting  of  Henry  J. 
Eder,  Edward  H.  Mason,  Benito  Lopez,  and  Ulpiano  Lloreda, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000.  The  municipality  of  Cali  has 
granted  to  this  organization  an  exclusive  concession  for  electric- 
light  service  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  has  exempted  from  customs 
duties  for  a  period  of  10  years  all  material  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  the  plant. 


COSTA  RICA 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  RAILWAY  MATERIALS  FOR  FARMS. 


For  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  transportation  facilities  for  the  service  of  rural 
estates  in  the  Republic,  President  Jimenez,  of  Costa  Rica,  has 
decreed  that  until  December  14,  1912,  the  importation  of  rails,  metal 
ties,  machinery,  and  cars,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  such 
lines,  shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duties. 


CUBA 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  National  Exposition  of  Agriculture,  Industries,  Art,  and 
Women’s  Fancy  Work  was  formally  inaugurated,  in  Habana,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1911,  in  the  presence  of  President  Gomez,  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet,  numerous  officials  of  the  Government,  and  a  large  crowd. 

The  exposition  is  being  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  and  com¬ 
modious  buildings  of  the  Quinta  de  los  Molinos,  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  occasion.  This  is  the  first  official  exposition  to  take 
place  in  Cuba,  and  the  products  of  the  soil,  mines,  stock  ranches, 
industries,  arts,  and  fancy  work  are  the  principal  features. 

CANALIZATION  OF  THE  ROQUE  RIVER. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  to  call  for  bids  for  works  on  the  Roque  River  to  prevent 
floods.  The  sum  authorized  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose  amounts  to 
$1,574,512.67. 

IRRIGATION  IN  WESTERN  CUBA. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  taken  under  consideration  the  irri¬ 
gation  problem  in  the  western  region  where  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  would  be  materially  assisted  by  this  means.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  the  necessary  study  ami 
surveys,  and  a  committee  of  four  engineers  has  been  appointed  for 
this  work. 

The  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  on  account  of  its  natural  position, 
would  seem  to  offer  the  most  favorable  possibilities  for  irrigation. 
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EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

During  the  first  lialf  of  1910  the  exports  of  tobacco  and  its  manu¬ 
factures  were  as  follows: 

Leaf  tobacco,  14,411,885  pounds,  valued  at  $6,501,430. 

Cigars,  83,495,597,  valued  at  $5,649,036. 

Cigarettes,  6,194,797  packages,  valued  at  $178,851. 

Residue,  2,017,005  pounds,  valued  at  $1,300,715. 

Cut  tobacco,  185,729  pounds,  valued  at  $72,056. 

Summing  up,  the  total  value  of  tobacco  exported  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1910  was  $13,702,088. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO. 

The  production  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  year  1910  amounted  to 
384,012  bales,  as  compared  A\ath  494,358  bales  in  1909. 

NEW  RAILWAY  DEPOT  FOR  HAVANA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  approved  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  great  railway  station  in 
Havana,  to  cost  about  $3,000,000.  In  connection  with  this  depot, 
there  is  also  to  be  constructed  three  wharves,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1,000,000. 

The  building  of  this  large  station  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  the  Cuban  capital.  The  old  depot  now  in  use,  the 
“Villanueva  Station,”  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  heavy  traffic  of  the  capital.  The  railroad  com¬ 
pany  owning  the  depot  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  the  Government 
the  exchange  of  the  old  site  with  its  buildings  for  the  Arsenal  grounds. 
This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  who  will  probably 
construct  several  public  buildings  on  the  Villanueva  lands. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Government  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  Cienfuegos  Palmira 
and  Cruces  Railway  and  Power  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railroad  from  Caonao  to  Manicaragua,  and  a  branch  line  from  the 
former  point  to  Cruces. 

The  Cuban  Railroad  Company  is  soon  to  begin  work  on  a  new  road 
from  Manicaragua  to  Fomento,  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  which  will 
open  up  transi)ortation  facilities  to  the  cane  growers  in  that  country. 
The  franchise  for  building  the  road  has  recently  been  granted  by  the 
Government,  and  the  terms  stipulate  that  the  work  must  begin  within 
two  years.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  road  may  be  opened  to 
traffic  within  one  year. 


CUBA  TO  SANTO  DOMINGO  SERVICE  NOT  DISCONTINUED. 


According  to  latest  information  from  Cuba,  the  service  of  the 
Sobrinos  de  Herrera  Steamship  Company,  between  Cuba  and  Santo 
Domingo,  will  not  be  discontinued.  The  steamship  Julia,  which  has 
been  making  these  trips,  will  continue  in  this  service,  despite  the 
various  reports  to  the  contrary. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  URBAN  TELEPHONE 

SYSTEMS. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  general  telephone  system  in  vogue  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Government  operates  long-distance 
lines  between  all  cities  and  towns. 

As  no  provisions  had  been  made  by  the  National  Congress  for 
telephone  concessions.  President  Caceres  has  issued  a  decree  granting 
concessions  to  anyone,  under  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  to  build 
and  operate  urban  telephone  systems  in  any  and  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Republic.  Special  concessions  must  be  obtained  for 
long-distance  connections  with  other  cities.  The  maximum  charge 
for  telephone  service  must  not  exceed  $3  per  month.  Government 
officials  are  to  be  given  gratuitous  service.  Only  one  system  will  be 
allowed  in  each  city.  Construction  work  must  commence  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  a  concession. 

Concessions  have  already  been  granted  for  telephone  systems  in 
Puerto  Plata,  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  and  San  Francisco  de 
Macoris. 

MARITIME  SANITATION. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  pro¬ 
hibited  the  landing  in  the  country  of  any  persons  suffering  from 
trachoma  or  leprosy.  It  has  also  ordered  that  no  vessels  shall  be 
admitted  which  have  on  boartl  a  case  of  any  of  the  following  diseases : 
Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  exanthematic  typhus,  smallpox; 
or  such  ships  as  shall  have  touched  at  a  port  infected  with  any  of  the 
above  maladies. 

SUPPLY  OF  FRESH  MEATS. 


An  interesting  report  from  Philip  E.  Holland,  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Puerto  Plata,  states  that  very  little  land  is  under  cultivation 
in  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  almost  the  entire  acreage  being  used  for 
grazing.  As  no  meats  are  exported,  the  supply  of  beef  and  pork  is 
plentiful  and  the  prices  are  cheap.  The  best  cuts  of  beef  are  rettiled 
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at  15  cents  a  pouiul,  while  the  less  desirable  cuts  are  sold  as  low  as  7 
cents.  Pork  retails  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

Xo  strain  or  dry  foodstuffs  are  fed  to  the  cattle  or  swine.  The 
cattle  fatten  well  on  the  native  jirasses,  and  are  marketed  direct  from 
the  pastures. 

All  fresh  meats  are  marketed  under  municipal  supervision.  The 
abattoir,  market,  and  stall  privileges  are  sold  annually  at  public 
auction  to  the  hi<rhest  bidders.  The  sale  of  these  concessions  add 
very  materially  to  the  municipal  revenue. 

BANANA  EXPORTS  FROM  PUERTO  PLATA. 

Uniteil  States  Consul  Philip  E.  Holland,  at  Puerto  Plata,  reports 
that  the  banana  exports  from  Puerto  Plata  for  1910  exceeds  that  of 
the  previous  year  by  over  50  per  cent  A  recent  estimate  indicates 
that  there  will  be  1,000,000  stems  of  bananas  exported  from  Puerto 
Plata  in  1911. 

The  followin';  is  a  list  of  shipments,  showing  the  stems  and  invoice 
values  for  the  exports  of  1908,  1909,  and  1910: 


1!KW 

UK)!* 

1!*I0 


Vear. 

Stems. 

Invoice 

value. 

631,000 

$.312,880 

191,000 

295,500 

.  382^000 

.  591,000  ; 

DAIRYING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  rejiort  from  the  United  States  Consul  in  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican 
llepublic,  states  that  there  is  a  splendid  prospect  in  this  Republic  for 
the  general  dairy  business.  At  present  several  dairymen  are  doing 
well  selling  only  sweet  milk.  Some  of  the  dairy  farmers  have  as  many 
as  100  milch  cows,  and  are  marketing  the  entire  output  in  the  cities 
and  towns  at  25  to  30  cents  a  gallon.  There  is  jiractically  no  expense 
attached  to  the  production  of  milk,  as  the.  cattle  are  pastured  and  not 
otherwise  fed.  As  soon  as  the  consumer  receives  the  milk  it  is  boiled. 
The  dairymen  could  turn  a  share  of  the  milk  into  butter  with  profit  if 
they  knew  how  to  utilize  it.  The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  by 
separators.  Some  of  the  inland  farmei’s  wdio  live  too  far  from  the 
larger  centers  of  population  are  converting  their  milk  into  cheese, 
which  has  proved  profitable. 

SURVEY  ON  THE  SANTO  DOMINGO-CIBAO  RAILROAD. 

According  to  the  American  Minister  in  Santo  Domingo,  the  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  for  the  proposed  railway  from  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  the  Cibao  district  have  been  commenced. 
One  party  of  engineers  is  working  north,  and  another  party  will  soon 
be  started  in  the  south. 
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ELECTION  OF  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

On  January  11,  1911,  Sefior  Emilio  Estrada  was  elected  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  He  will  be  inaugurated  on  August  10, 
1911,  succeeding  the  present  incumbent,  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro. 

RATIFICATION  OF  SANITARY  CONVENTION  WITH  PANAMA. 

On  December  16,  1910,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
ratified  the  sanitary  convention  entered  into  between  the  Governments 
of  Ecuador  and  Panama. 


REGULAR  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND 
GUAYAQUIL. 

A  contract  has  recently  been  entered  into  between  theJGovernment 
of  Ecuador  and  the  New  York  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (Limited) 
of  New  York,  by  which  a  regular  monthly  service  between  New  York 
and  Guayaquil  has  been  established.  The  itinerary  is  to  be  so 
arranged  that  at  least  one  steamer  will  leave  New  York  each  month 
for  this  port,  the  service  to  be  increased  and  the  itinerary  to  be 
extended  to  two  or  more  Ecuadorian  ports  to  the  north  of  Gua^’aquil. 
This  service  is  to  be  known  as  the  Merchants  Line. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  company  agrees  to  carry  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  employees  at  reduced  rates;  to  carry  free,  all 
official  and  commercial  correspondence  and  postal  packages.  'Phe 
Government,  in  return,  will  exempt  the  steamship  company  from 
the  payment  of  all  fiscal  and  municipal  taxes,  excepting  the  “patri¬ 
otic”  revenue  stamp,  of  the  value  of  10  cents  silver,  which  the  law 
requires  shall  be  affixed  to  bills  of  lading,  shipping  receipts,  and  some 
other  documents. 

MUNICIPAL  TAXES  ON  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Guayaquil,  Herman  R. 
Dietrich,  has  recently  submitted  a  report  on  the  municipal  taxes  of 
exports  and  imports,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

Under  the  law  “regimen  municipal,”  each  canton  or  municipality  is  permitted  to 
formulate  its  own  tariff  of  local  licenses  and  taxes,  which  are  independent  of  and 
separate  from  the  taxes  and  duties  levied  by  the  Central  Government,  and  which 
naturally  vary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  locality. 

Guayaquil. — The  municipality  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  import  and  export 
duties  that  are  collected  at  the  customhouse  at  this  port.  A  separate  municipal  tax 
on  imports  and  exports  is  not  collected  as  such. 

^  Manta  (Canton  Montecristi). — The  agent  or  consignee  of  every  foreign  steamer  or 
sailing  vessel,  coming  from  either  a  national  or  a  foreign  port  and  touching  at  the  port  of 
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Manta,  is  required  to  pay  a  municipal  tax  of  3  sucres  (approximately  $1.50  United 
States  currency)  per  ton  weight  of  cargo  landed,  excepting  ships  that  bring  grain  or 
provisions  which  are  products  of  the  province  of  Manabi;  those  that  bring  salt  for 
account  of  the  Government,  articles  for  public  works  which  the  Government  shall  have 
declared  to  be  free  of  municipal  taxes,  and  importations  for  the  municipality  (canton) 
of  Montecristi. 

Bahia  de  Caraquex  (Canton  Sucre). — The  agents  or  owners  of  every  ship  sailing  under 
a  foreign  flag  that  enters  the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez  are  required  to  pay  a  municipal 
tax  of  3  sucres  for  each  ton  of  cargo  delivered,  weight  or  measurement. 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this  tax:  Live  animals,  beef, 
fish,  rice,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  maize,  fruits,  cocoa,  coffee,  hides,  and  articles  imported 
by  the  Government. 

Esmeraldas. — The  agents  or  consignees  of  all  vessels  landing  cargo  at  Esmeraldas, 
whether  coming  from  a  foreign  port  or  a  port  of  another  province  of  the  Republic, 
are  required  to  pay  a  municipal  tax  of  20  centavos  (about  10  cents)  on  each  46  kilo¬ 
grams  (equals  101.2  pounds)  of  cargo  landed.  Provisions  are  exempt  from  this  tax. 
Silks,  fancy  goods,  and  articles  of  luxury  pay  30  centavos  (15  cents)  on  each  46  kilo¬ 
grams.  Bulky  articles  pay  5  centavos  (2J  cents)  per  cubic  foot. 

Puerto  Bolivar  (Canton  Machala). — Reported  to  be  the  same  as  at  Manta  and  Bahia 
de  Caraquez,  viz,  3  sucres  per  ton. 

The  taxes  are  collected  by  the  municipal  treasurer,  from  the  agents  or  consignees  of 
the  vessels.  The  question  of  the  weight  or  measurement  of  the  cargo  upon  which 
they  are  collected  is  determined  by  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  customhouse  papers. 

The  third  paragraph  of  article  113  of  the  customs  law  of  Ecuador  of  January  1, 1905, 
provides  for  a  general  tax  of  “medio  centavo”  (one-half  cent  silver)  per  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds).  This  is  to  be  collected  at  all  of  the  customs  ports  of  the  Republic  and 
credited  to  the  respective  municipalities  and  is  understood  to  apply  only  to  exports. 
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THE  THIRD  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

On  January  1,  1911,  there  convened  the  Third  Central  American 
Conference  to  discuss  economic  subjects  and  matters  of  mutual  interest 
to  the  five  Central  American  Republics. 

The  Minister  of  Foreijni  Relations  of  Guatemala  presided  over  the 
opening  session,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  calhng  the  conference  to 
order.  Seiior  Carlos  de  Lara,  delegate  from  Costa  Rica,  replied  in 
behalf  of  the  delegates. 

Sefior  Jose  Pinto,  representative  from  Guatemala,  and  Sefior 
Carlos  de  Lara,  from  Costa  Rica,  were  elected,  respectively,  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  conference. 

EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE. 

During  the  last  crop  season,  from  November,  1909,  to  October  31, 
1910,  the  exports  of  coffee  were  as  follows;  93,696  sacks  through  the 
port  of  San  Jose;  93,385  sacks  through  the  port  of  Champerico;  and 
182,378  sacks  through  the  port  of  Puerto  Barrios.  Tliis  made  a  total 
of  369,459  sacks,  of  which  255,313  were  clean  coffee  and  114,146  coffee 
in  the  parchment. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  1910. 

The  following  ohscM  vations  have  Ix'en  recoided  (luting  the  year  1910 
for  the  Uepuhlic  of  (luatemala. 


Fuhron- 

hpil. 

Cenli- 

ijrade. 

Dale. 

.Mean  temperature . 

.  <17.  t) 

19.4 

(.’oldest  day . 

.  .W.ii 

14.7 

l)eceml)cr  3. 

Warmest  (lav . 

.  T.iJi 

23. 1 

.April  .5. 

Coldest  month . 

.  113.  ■) 

17.  .5 

.lamiarv. 

Warmest  month . 

.  Git..") 

20.8 

May. 

During  tlu*  year  it  taint'd  on  1.12  days;  the  rainit'st  montlis  W(‘te 
June  and  Septeinher.  Guatemala  has  an  elevation  of  4,S77  tVet. 


CABINET  CHANGES. 

The  followitig  ehatiges  in  tlu*  llailiait  cabinet  have  Ix'eti  atttiounced: 
Gen.  Sei’ti.mus  MAtnrs,  St'cretarv  of  Fitiance  and  (’otnitierce,  has  heett 
reappoittted  vSecretary  of  War  and  Navy;  Gen.  J.  Magnax,  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Delegate  of  the  Governiuettt  in  the  Dej)at  (nient  of  the  South, 
has  been  appoitited  Seeretaiy  of  Pttltlic  Works  attd  Agrieitlture,  to 
succeed  Miujat  (.’eauue,  who  assutnes  tlu*  portfolio  of  tlie  Departnienl 
of  P'itiance  tind  ('otntuerce. 

CHANGES  IN  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1910-11. 

A  late  mtttiher  of  the  Moniteur."  the  ollicial  journal  of  Haiti, 
indicates  that  the  Bureau  of  Arcliives  of  the  Senate  litis  issued  sotne 
corrections  to  the  ]>voposed  budget  as  previously  |)ul)lished.  The 
corrected  budget  now  stands  as  follows: 

Tile  total  exjiendil  UK*'  aie  fixed  at  7,71 7, 799. oo  gourdes 
(•‘S3,279.sr)S.78  Atiu'iican  gold),  distributed  among  the  dill'ereni 
branches  of  the  adiniiiisi  i  at  ion  as  follows; 


Amerioan 

Kohl. 


Haitian 

money. 


Korei.en  relalioiii . 

Worsliii) . 

Justice . 

War . 

Navy . 

Bank  service . 

.Agriculture . 

Public  instruction . 

Finance  and  commerce. . . . 
Recei|its  and  ex|)enditures. 
Interior  and  Reneral  police. 

Public  debt . 

Public  works . 


l/dllurs. 
1:0,7(11. ;« 
7y.(..'iU.(K) 
7,  IIHI  (•‘1 
5.S,(IIKI.IXI 
■.’.■|.(I(X).(KI 
;i(i.(«'(j  ixi 
(i. '170.  (HI 
21  .s  ||•,.(H) 

;i..7iHi.iK) 
3(W.7(HI  (HI 
■_',.'il7,(Hll.llS 
4.7.117.2(1 


Onnrien. 

lU,7>iO.(Hl 

47,S(H).U(I 

ut.(Hi 

;j2i,:i(i3.(io 

l(l.(HHI.(NI 

2»2,!t2J<.lKI 

l.:i.>l,S7«.(HI 

l.KI.'i.IVJd.UC. 

12I,>W2.(HI 
1,(147,  .'Hil.  ,7(i 
2(Hi,4Sl.,52 
obii,  108.  (Kl 


Total. 


7,717,799.55 
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NEW  TEMPORARY  LOAN. 

Tli(‘  Iluilian  (lovoninioiit  has  contracteil  with  a  hankin;^  lirni  of 
Now  V(»i  k  City  lor  a  loan  of  *()()(), OOU,  at  an  annual  intorost  of  o  per 
oont.  'riu'  loan  is  <iiiarantoo»l  by  two-fifths  of  tho  two  inijiort 
sni  taxesof  2.")  p(‘r  oont  oach,  to  ho  oollootod  by  tho  Jhiinpio  Xationalo, 
and  |)laoo<l  to  tho  orodit  of  tho  noyotiatinj:  bank.  Kodoin])tion  of  this 
loan  is  to  bo  inado  on  tho  issuanoo  of  tho  bisj;  foroi^n  loan,  or  within 
two  yoars  at  tho  latost,  in  oast*  tho  fornior  is  not  no>:otiatod. 

PARCELS  POST  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  HAITI. 

On  Ootobor  3,  1910,  Prosidont  Simon  ratifiod  tho  oonvontion  lolat- 
injt  to  tho  oxohanf'o  of  postal  parools  botwoon  the  Unitod  Statos  and 
Haiti,  si^nod  Auitust  26,  1910,  at  Port  an  Prinoo,  by  tho  (iovornmont 
of  tho  lio])ublic  of  Haiti  and  tho  Ciovorninont  of  the  United  Statos  q{ 
America,  rojnosentod,  rospoctivoly,  by  Mr.  Septimi's  Makius,  Socro- 
tary  of  War  and  Navy,  ohar<iod  with  the  Departments  of  Finance  and 
Commoi'oo,  Mr.  Petion  Pieiiue-Andre,  ^^inistor  of  Foreign  Alfaii-s, 
and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Furniss,  Envoy  Extraoi'dinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Port  an  Prince. 
On  October  27  ('on^ress  sanctioned  the  convention  which  was  ]iro- 
mnljtatod  by  tho  President  of  Haiti  November  7,  1910.  This  con¬ 
vention  oidy  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  President  and  (\)ngress  of 
the  Unitod  States  to  become  effective  in  both  countries. 

The  text  of  the  convention  reads  as  follow's: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  better  postal  arrangements  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  the  undersigned,  JIenky  W.  Fluxibs,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  acting 
for  and  in  the  name  of  Frank  Harris  Hitchcock  as  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Mr.  P.  Pierre-Andrk, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Office,  and  Septimcs  Marivs,  Haitian  Secretary  of  M  ar  and  Naxw. 
charged  with  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  (Aunmerce,  on  behalf  of  the  Repuldic  of 
Haiti,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  them,  have  agreed  upon  the  following article.s 
for  the  e,«lablishment  of  a  iiari'els  post  system  of  ex'  hange  between  the  Iwo  countries. 

Articlk  1. 

Tile  provLsioiisof  this  convention  relate  only  tojiareelsof  mail  matter  lo  be  exchanged 
by  llie  sy.stem  h(‘rein  provided  for,  and  do  not  affect  the  arrangements  now  existing 
under  the  Universal  I’ostal  Convention,  which  will  continue  as  heretofore;  all  the 
agreements  InTcinafter  contained  apply  exclusively  to  mails  l•xchanged  under  the.se 
articles. 

Article  II. 

(1 )  There  shall  be  admitted  to  the  mails  exchansjed  under  this  convention,  article.s 
of  merchandise  and  mail  matter,  except  letters,  post  cards,  and  written  matter  of  all 
kinds  that  are  admitted  under  any  conditions  to  the  domestic  mails  of  the  country  of 
origin,  except  that  no  parcel  may  exceed  11  pounds  (or  5  kilogrammes)  in  weight,  nor 
the  following  dimensions;  Greatest  length  in  any  direction,  3  feet  G  inches;  greatest 
length  and  girth  combined,  G  feet;  and  mu.«t  be  so  wrappe<l  or  inclosed  as  to  permit 
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their  contents  to  be  easily  examined  by  postmasters  and  customs  officers,  and  except 
that  the  following  articles  and  such  other  articles  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  countries  are  prohibited  admission  to  the  mails  exchanged  under  this 
convention. 

Publications  which  violate  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  destination;  poisons 
and  explosives  or  inflammable  substances;  fatty  substances,  liquids,  and  those  which 
easily  liquefy;  confections  and  pastes;  live  or  dead  animals,  except  dead  insects  and 
reptiles  when  thoroughly  dried;  fruits  and  vegetables  which  easily  decompose  and 
substances  which  exhale  a  bad  odor;  lottery  tickets,  lottery  advertisements,  or  lottery 
circulars;  all  obscene  or  immoral  articles;  articles  which  may  in  any  way  damage  or 
destroy  the  mails  or  injure  the  persons  handling  them. 

(2)  All  admissible  articles  of  merchandioe  mailed  in  one  country  for  the  other,  or 
received  in  one  country  from  the  other,  shall  be  free  from  any  detention  or  inspection 
whatever,  except  such  as  is  required  for  collection  of  customs  duties;  and  shall  be 
forwarded  by  the  most  speedy  means  to  their  destination,  being  subject  in  their 
transmis-sion  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country  respectively. 

Article  III. 

(1)  A  letter  or  communication  of  the  nature  of  personal  correspondence  must  not 
accompany,  be  written  on,  or  inclosed  with  any  parcel. 

(2)  If  such  be  found,  the  letter  will  be  placed  in  the  mails,  if  separable,  and  if  the 
communication  be  inseparably  attached,  the  whole  package  will  be  rejected.  If, 
however,  any  such  should  inadvertently  be  forwarded,  the  country  of  destination  will 
collect  on  the  letter  or  letters  double  rates  of  postage  according  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention. 

(3)  No  parcel  may  contain  packages  intended  for  delivery  at  any  address  other  than 
that  borne  by  the  parcel  itself.  If  such  inclosed  packages  be  detected  they  must  be 
sent  forward  singly  charged  with  new  and  distinct  parcels-post  rates. 

Article  IV. 

(1)  The  following  rates  of  postage  shall  in  all  cases  be  required  to  be  fully  prepaid 
with  postage  stamps  of  the  country  of  origin,  viz: 

(2)  In  the  United  States,  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  1  pound  in  weight,  12  cents;  and 
for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound,  12  cents. 

(3)  In  Haiti,  for  a  parcel  not  exceeding  1  pound  metric  (one-half  a  kilogramme)  in 
weight,  12  cents  (American  gold) ;  and  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound , 
12  cents  (American  gold). 

(4)  The  parcels  shall  be  promptly  delivered  to  addressees  at  the  post  offices  of  address 
in  the  country  of  destination,  free  of  charge  for  postage;  but  the  country  of  destination 
may,  at  its  option,  levy  and  collect  from  the  addressee  for  interior  service  and  delivery 
a  charge,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  fixed  according  to  its  own  regulations,  but  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  5  cents  in  the  United  States  or  5  cents  (.\merican  gold)  in  Haiti 
for  each  parcel,  whatever  its  weight. 

Article  V. 

(1)  The  sender  will,  at  the  time  of  mailing  the  package,  receive  a  certificate  of  mail¬ 
ing  from  the  post  office  where  the  package  is  mailed,  on  a  form  like  Fonn  1,  annexed 
hereto. 

(2)  The  sender  of  a  package  may  have  the  same  registered  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  country  of  origin. 

(3)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  delivery  of  a  registered  article  shall  be  returned  to 
the  sender  when  requested;  but  either  country  may  require  of  the  sender  a  pre- 
I)ayment  of  a  fee  therefor  not  exceeding  5  cents  in  the  United  States  or  5  cents 
I  .\inerican  gold)  in  Haiti. 
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(4)  The  addressees  of  registered  articles  shall  be  advised  of  the  arrival  of  a  package 
addressed  to  them  by  a  notice  from  the  post  office  at  destination. 

Article  VI. 

(1)  The  sender  of  each  parcel  shall  make  a  customs  declaration,  pasted  upon  or 
attached  to  the  package,  upon  a  special  form  provided  for  the  purpose  (see  Form  2 
annexed  hereto),  giving  a  general  description  of  the  parcel,  an  accurate  statement  of 
its  contents  and  value,  date  of  mailing,  and  the  sender’s  signature  and  place  of  residence 
and  place  of  address. 

(2)  The  parcel  in  question  shall  be  subject  in  the  country  of  destination  to  all 
customs  duties  and  all  customs  regulations  in  force  in  that  country  for  the  protection 
of  its  customs  revenues;  and  the  customs  duties  properly  chargeable  thereon  shall  be 
collected  on  delivery,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  regulations  of  the  country  of 
destination. 

Article  VII. 

Each  country  shall  retain  to  its  own  use  the  whole  of  the  postages,  registration,  and 
delivery  fees  it  collects  on  said  parcels;  consequently,  this  convention  will  give  rise  to 
no  separate  accounts  between  the  two  countries. 

Article  VIII. 

(1)  The  parcels  shall  be  considered  as  a  component  part  of  the  mails  exchanged 
direct  between  the  United  States  and  Haiti,  to  be  dispatched  to  destination  by  the 
country  of  origin  at  its  cost  and  by  such  means  as  it  provides;  but  must  be  forwarded, 
at  the  option  of  the  dispatching  office,  either  in  boxes  prepared  expressly  for  the 
purpose  or  in  ordinary  mail  sacks  marked  ‘  ‘  parcels  post,  ”  ‘  ‘  colis  postaux,  ’  ’  and  securely 
sealed  with  wax,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  mutually  provided  by  the  regulations  here¬ 
under. 

(2)  Each  country  shall  promptly  retium  empty  to  dispatching  office  by  next  mail, 
all  such  bags  and  boxes,  unless  some  other  arrangement  shall  be  mutually  agreed  to. 

(3)  Although  articles  admitted  under  this  convention  will  be  transmitted  as  afore¬ 
said  between  the  exchange  offices,  they  should  be  so  carefully  packed  as  to  be  safely 
transmitted  in  the  open  mails  of  either  country,  both  in  going  to  the  exchange  office 
in  the  country  of  origin  and  to  the  office  of  address  in  the  country  of  destination. 

(4)  Each  dispatch  of  a  parcels-post  mail  must  be  accompanied  by  a  descriptive  list, 
in  duplicate,  of  all  the  parcels  sent,  showing  distinctly  the  list  number  of  each  parcel, 
the  name  of  the  sender,  the  name  of  the  addressee  and  his  address,  and  the  declared 
contents  and  value;  and  must  be  inclosed  in  one  of  the  boxes  or  sacks  of  such  dispatch 
(see  Form  3  annexed  hereto). 

Article  IX. 

The  stipulations  of  this  convention  apply  exclusively  to  the  mails  herein  provided 
for  and  to  be  exchanged  between  the  office  of  New  York  and  such  offices  within  the 
United  States  as  may  be  designated  hereafter  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  office  of  Port  au  Prince,  and  such  other  office*  in  Haiti  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  hereafter  by  the  Haitian  Secretary  of  Finance  and  (Commerce. 

Article  X. 

(,1)  As  soon  as  the  mail  shall  have  reached  the  office  of  destination,  that  office  shall 
check  the  contents  of  the  mail. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  the  parcel  bill  not  having  been  received  a  substitute  should  be  at 
once  prepared. 

(3)  Any  errors  in  the  entries  on  the  parcel  bill  which  may  be  discovered  should, 
after  verification  by  a  second  officer,  be  corrected  and  noted  for  report  to  the  dispatch¬ 
ing  office  on  a  form  “verification  certificate,”  which  .should  be  sent  in  a  special 
envelope. 
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(4)  If  a  pareol  advised  on  the  Idil  la*  nui  reoeivod.  after  the  noiin'ceipl  lias  lieen 
verified  liy  a  second  oliicer.  the  entry  on  the  hill  should  be  canceled  and  tha  fact 
rejtortetl  at  otice. 

(5)  If  a  |>arcel  he  observed  to  he  iiisuHiciently  pn'jiaiil,  it  must  tiot  he  taxed  with 
delicient  postage,  hut  tlie  cir<  umstance  tmist  he  reported  oti  the  verilicalioti  certiti- 
oale  form. 

(li)  Shoulil  a  parcel  he  receivi*d  in  a  dainasred  or  itnperfect  condition,  full  parlieulars 
shotild  he  reported  on  tin*  .satne  form. 

(7)  If  no  verification  certificate  or  tiole  of  error  he  received,  a  parcel  mail  shall  he 
considered  a^  duly  delivered,  havintr  been  fouini  on  exatnitiation  correct  in  all  respects. 

.\ttTICl.K  XI. 

(1)  If  a  parcel  can  not  he  delivered  as  addressed,  or  is  reftised  it  must  he  relttrned, 
wilhotit  cliar^e,  directly  to  the  dispatchinj»  otlict*  of  exchanep,  at  the  exiiinitioti  of 
thirty  days  frotn  its  receipt  at  the  ollice  of  destitiation;  and  the  country  of  origin  may 
collwt  fmtn  the  sender  for  the  ret  tint  of  the  parcel  a  .sum  equal  to  the  [tost.iije  when 
first  mailed;  ]in.)vided,  however,  that  parcels  jirohihited  by  Article  1 1  and  those  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  conditions  a-  to  size,  weisrht,  and  value,  prescribed  by  .said  article, 
shall  not  nwe.ssarily  be  returned  to  the  country  of  oris^in,  but  may  be  disposed  of, 
without  recourse,  in  accordance  with  the  custom.s  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country 
of  destination. 

(2)  When  the  contents  of  a  parcel  which  can  not  be  delivered  are  liable  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  corru])tion,  they  may  be  destroyed  at  once,  if  nece.ssary,  or  if  e.xpedient,  sold, 
without  previous  notice  or  jtidicial  formality,  for  the  benefit  of  the  right  person;  the 
particulars  of  each  sale  being  noticed  by  one  post  office  to  the  other. 

(3)  An  order  for  redirection  or  reforwarding  must  be  accompanied  by  the  amount 
due  for  postage  necessary  for  the  return  of  the  article  to  the  office  of  origin,  at  the 
ordinary  parcel  rates. 

AliTICLE  Xll. 

The  Post  Office  Dei)artment  of  either  of  the  contracting  countries  will  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  parcel,  and  no  indemnity  can  consequently  be 
claimed  by  the  sender  or  addresse(>  in  either  country. 

.\imci.E  XIII. 

The  Postmaster  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and 
Oommerce  of  Haiti  shall  have  authority  to  jointly  n\ake  such  further  regulations  of 
order  and  detail  as  tnay  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  present  convention  from 
time  to  time;  and  may,  by  agreement  prescribe  conditions  for  the  admission  to  mails 
of  any  of  the  articles  prohibited  by  Article  II  of  this  convention. 

Article  XI\'. 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  contracting  I'ountries  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  laws,  and  the  notifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Port-au- 
Prince  as  .soon  as  possible. 

It  shall  take  effect  and  operations  thereunder  shall  begin  upon  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  said  ratifications;  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement,  but  may  be  annulled  at  the  desire  of  either  party  upon  six  months’  ])re- 
vious  notice  given  by  one  or  the  other. 

Done  in  duplicate  and  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  the  26th  day  of  the  month  of  August, 
1910. 

II.  W.  Furnish,  Aynerican  Minister. 
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NEW  LINE  FOR  COASTWISE  NAVIGATION. 

All  important  coneossion  was  f'rantecl  liy  the  Haitian  (Jovernment 
on  December  (5,  1910,  to  Mr.  Hans  J{ankl,  lor  the  exclusive  privilef'e 
of  estahlishini'  a  coastwise  line  of  steamers  plyiii"  between  the 
(lill'erent  ports  of  that  count ly  This  new  maritime  service  will 
have  an  important  bearing;  on  the  development  of  Haitian  com¬ 
merce  ami  industry.  Tbe  concession  has  been  awarded  for  a  period 
of  25  years  with  provisions  for  renewal  on  expiration. 

liy  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  concessionaire  must  place 
into  the  service,  at  its  inauj'uration,  three  new  steamers  havin*'  a 
capacity  of  at  least  350  tons  each,  and  a  minimum  speed  of  10  knots 
per  hour.  These  are  to  make  one  round  trip  per  week.  The  seiwice 
will  consist  of  two  divisions,  a  northern  and  a  .southern  line.  The 
steamers  of  the  northern  line  will  call  at  the  cities  of  Archaic,  St. 
Marc,  Grande-Saline,  Gonaives,  M6le  St.  Nicolas,  Port  de  Paix, 
(^ap-Haitien,  Caracol,  Fort  Libert^,  Borjine,  Port  Marmot,  Jean-Kabel, 
Anse-a-Foleur  and  St.  Louis  of  the  North.  The  steamers  of  the 
southern  line  will  make  entry  at  ].,eogane,  Grand-Gofi,ve,  Miragoflne, 
Anse-a-Veau,  Jeremie,  Dame-Marie,  Arise  d’Hainaut,  Les  Anglais, 
Chardonni^res,  Port-a-Pirnent,  Coteaux,  Roche-tl-Bateaux,  Cayes,  Les 
Abricots,  Aquin,  Jacrnel,  Petit-Trou  de  Nippes,  Grand-Boucan  du 
Sud,  Petite-Riviere-de-Nippes,  Damassin  et  Saltrou.  The  steamers 
may  also  stop  at  any  other  ports. 

In  return  the  concessionaire  is  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  $12,000 
per  year  durin"  the  first  10  years  of  the  contract,  commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  1911-12. 

COMPULSORY  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  context  of  the  law  goveining  coinjiulsory  primary  eilucation 
appears  in  the  ‘‘Moniteur,”  of  Haiti,  issues  of  November  2  and  5, 
1910. 

BELGO-HAITIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

A  recent  number  of  Nouvelliste,”  of  Haiti,  states  that  an 
association  has  been  organized  in  Bru.ssels  under  the  name  of  Belgo- 
Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  con¬ 
sidering  methods  for  the  development  of  Belgian  economic  interests 
in  Haiti,  and,  reciprocally,  Haitian  interests  in  Belgium. 

This  Chamber  of  Commerce  owes  its  organization  to  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  Henri  Jones,  the  Haitian  Consul  General  at  Antwerp. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  HAITI. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  greatly  indebted  to  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Furniss,  the  Ignited  States  Minister  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  for  the 
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following  articles  on  the  recent  electric  light  installations  in  Haiti, 
and  on  the  possibilities  existing  in  the  copper  deposits  of  that  country : 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  HAITI. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  cities  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Haitien  were 
lit  by  electric  light  a  few  weeks  ago.  For  some  years  prior  to  this  the  streets  have  been 
without  illumination. 

The  electric  lighting  of  the  two  cities  was  authorized  by  a  contract  made  with  the 
Haitien  Government  in  1906,  but  it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago,  when  an  American 
formed  a  company  which  took  over  the  contract,  that  any  steps  were  taken  to  carry  it 
out. 

The  contract  runs  for  40  years  and  grants  an  exclusive  monopoly  for  light  and  power 
by  electricity  for  the  cities  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Haitien. 

Hy  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Haitien  Government  agrees  to  pay  75  cents  gold  per 
night  for  each  1,000  candlepower  arc  light  and  authorized  the  use  of  200  such  lights  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  150  at  Cape  Haitien  for  street  illumination,  besides  providing  for  a 
large  number  of  incandescent  lights  for  Government  offices,  etc. 

As  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  the  services  mentioned  the  Government  sets  aside 
the  tonnage  dues  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape  Haitien  which  are  ample  for  the  purpose. 

The  Cape  Haitien  plant  is  a  modern  direct-current  system  with  double  installation 
for  emergency.  It  consists  of  two  direct  connected  125-kilowatt  units  and  two  150- 
horsepower  boilers.  The  lights  are  suspended  from  tasteful  iron  poles. 

The  Port-au-Prince  plant  is  not  entirely  completed,  due  to  inability  to  arrange  for 
prompt  delivery  of  material  ordered.  When  completed  it  will  consist  of  one  200- 
kilowatt  and  one  150-kilowatt  direct-connected  units,  alternating  currents.  The 
dynamo  station  is  located  about  2  mites  from  the  city  limits  and  is  situated  on  the  bay 
and  has  its  own  deep  water  wharf  and  a  mountain  stream  furnishing  ample  supply  of 
fresh  water.  The  current  generated  is  2,300  volts  and  it  is  transformed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  a  station  on  the  edge  of  the  city  limits.  All  of  the  machinery,  wire,  lamps, 
most  of  the  posts,  etc.,  cement  for  building,  and  coal  for  fuel,  are  of  United  States 
origin. 

COPPER  DEPOSITS  IN  HAITt. 

Copper  ore,  as  carbonate  or  sulphide,  occurs  in  outcrops  in  numerous  sections  of 
Haiti  in  three  forms — as  contact  metamorphic  deposits,  as  veins  in  quartz  porphyry, 
or  impregnation  in  altered  limestone.  In  some  localities  these  three  formations  occur 
in  close  proximity.  In  most  places  silver  and  gold  in  small  percentage,  but  sufficient 
to  be  a  paying  admixture,  occur  with  the  copper. 

Large  deposits  of  copper  ore  have  been  observed  in  three  sections  of  Haiti,  viz, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grande  Riviere,  St.  Michel,  and  Terre  Neuve,  all  to  the  north  of 
Port-au-Prince. 

The  deposit  near  Grande  Riviere  has  only  been  superficially  prospected.  A  few 
pits  were  dug  and  from  the  ore  removed  samples  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  a.ssay.  The  assay  showed  copper  in  paying  percentage.  The  quality  of  the 
ore  in  sight  certainly  warrants  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit.  However, 
irrosiiecting  has  not  been  continued,  doubtless  because  of  the  difficulties  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  be  confronted  under  present  conditions. 

tirande  Riviere  is  about  15  miles  from  Cape  Haitien,  a  port  open  to  foreign  naviga¬ 
tion,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railroad  which  has  been  allowed  to  run  down, 
but  is  soon  to  be  reconstructed  by  an  American  company.  In  fact,  this  railroad  is  to 
be  extended  to  Port-au-Prince,  necessitating  its  passing  in  close  proximity  to  the 
copper  deposit  which  will  then  most  likely  be  developed. 
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The  deposit  of  copper  which  occurs  in  St.  Michel  was  known  to  the  Spanish  soon 
after  Columbus  discovered  the  Island  of  Haiti.  The  old  shafts,  tunnels,  and  galleries 
made  by  the  early  Spanish  are  still  in  existence,  but  seem  to  show  that  the  mining  was 
not  for  the  copper  but  for  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  contact  with  it.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  there  was  considerable  prospecting  in  this  section  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  extent  and  richness  of  the  deposit.  The  enigneers  expressed  themselves  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  deposit  was  vast  and  the  samples  assayed  in  the  United  States  gave 
satisfactory  results  as  to  percentage  of  copper.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  region  is 
remote  from  a  seaport  and  would  necessitate  transportation  of  the  ore  by  pack  mules, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  rather  expensive,  eating  up,  as  it  would, 
all  the  profits  of  the  mining.  The  projected  railroad  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Cape 
Haitian  will  pass  near  this  section,  and  as  the  copper  deposits  are  controlled  by  those 
interested  in  the  railroad,  a  spur  track  will  put  be  in;  then  there  should  be  no  reason 
why  mining  the  ore  on  a  large  scale  would  not  be  a  paying  proposition. 

The  only  copper  deposits  which  are  now  being  prospected  and  worked  are  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Terre  Neuve  district.  Terre  Neuve  is  a  village,  and  in  its  vicinity  are 
numerous  copper  deposits  varying  in  formation,  accessibility,  and  productiveness. 
An  intelligent,  progressive  Haitian  has  the  mining  concession  for  this  section.  He 
has  associated  with  him  a  group  of  Americans  and  Germans,  who  have  furnished  the 
money  for  prospecting  and  developing  the  property.  Sufficient  ore  has  now  been 
uncovered  so  that  the  proposition  has  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  prospecting. 
There  is  now  intention  to  seek  capital  in  the  United  States  with  which  to  carry  on 
mining  operations. 

The  largest  and  best  of  the  deposits  in  the  Terre  Neuve  concessions,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  accessible,  is  known  as  Roche  Gliss6  mine,  situated  in  a  section  called 
M6m4,  which  is  about  12  miles  from  Gonaives,  a  seaport.  The  road  from  the  mine  to 
Gonaives  is  for  the  most  part  over  a  level  plain,  only  the  2  miles  nearest  the  mine 
presenting  any  difficulties,  and  that  portion  is  along  a  gradual  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
ore,  therefore,  can  be  transferred  easily  by  pack  mules  or  carts. 

The  deposit  at  Roche  Glass6  occupies  the  core  of  a  large  hill  which  is  capped  by  a 
layer  of  magnetite.  The  hill  backs  up  against  a  high  limestone  cliff.  The  layer  of 
magnetite  is  from  15  to  20  feet  thick.  Mining  the  copper  ore  is  here  carried  on  by  the 
quarrying  metho<l.  The  magnetite  is  blasted  down,  exposing  the  copper  ore,  which 
is  in  turn  blasted  down.  Two  large  terraces  have  already  been  made,  during  the 
construction  of  which  about  a  thousand  tons  of  ore,  bearing  from  4  to  15  per  cent  of 
copper,  with  an  admixture  of  silver  and  gold,  has  been  removed  and  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  The  ore  of  this  mine  is  a  sulphide,  decomposed  in  places  to  a  carbonate  deposited 
in  a  highly  salicified  limestone.  A  recent  shipment  of  the  better  quality  ore  averaged 
14.8  per  cent  copper,  3.34  ounces  of  silver,  and  0.18  ounce  of  gold  per  ton. 

A  core  drill  at  Roche  Gliss^  has  proven  that  the  ore  extends  over  a  large  area  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth  and  that  the  quality  is  good,  but  drilling  has  not  been  carried  on  long 
enough  to  permit  mapping  out  the  deposit  and  estimating  the  ore  body. 

About  10  miles  distant  from  Roche  Glass4  is  the  Bresillas  mine.  This  mine  is  not 
so  favorably  located  as  the  other  one,  in  that  it  is  farther  in  the  interior  and  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  seaport  is  more  difficult  because  of  the  two  divides  to  be  crossed.  The 
ore  here  occurs  as  a  contact  metamorphic  deposit  and  is  a  sulphide  averaging  from  5 
to  12  per  cent  copper.  Mining  is  here  carried  on  by  tunnels  entering  the  very  steep 
side  of  the  hill  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  feet.  At  present  at  this  mine  a  couple  of 
hundred  tons  of  copper  ore  await  shipment  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  magnetite. 

There  are  numerous  other  copper  properties  in  this  section  where  the  outcroppings 
warrant  further  prospecting.  On  some  of  them  there  has  been  a  little  tunnelling  and 
a  few  shafts  have  been  sunk,  but  no  systematic  prospecting  has  been  done. 

The  per  cent  of  copper  found  in  the  mines  and  deposits  mentioned  might  not  at 
first  appeal  to  those  interested  in  co|)per  mining  as  sufficient  for  investment,  but 
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when  il  is  lakt-ii  into  a<  i  iiiuit  lluit  ihc  cqiiivali-iu  in  "nld  to  tlic-  sum  paid  in  Haiti  ini 
labor  is  so  small  as  couipan-d  with  minors'  salaries  in  tlio  United  Stales,  il  IxH'omt's 
apparent  that  il  is  jiossihle  to  tvork  at  a  ptolit  lower  urade  ores  here  than  lh(‘re.  (inint- 
iufr  that  it  is  inn*  that  in  the  Tropic  s  the  l■llieieill•y  of  tin*  laborer  doe.- not  compare 
lavorably  with  that  of  llie  l  iiited  .Slates  laborer,  yet  with  an  average  of  L’O  ct*nts  trold 
per  (lav  for  a  Haitian  laborer,  one  can  emphyv  a  number  of  laborers  who  more  than 
make  up  for  the  difference,  while  it  is  to  be  remember(*d  that  in  a  n'cent  reitorl  of  the 
Panama  (’anal  ('omnii.ssion  it  wa.s  si.it(“d  that  the  laborers  from  Haiti  ate]  .Martiuicpie 
excelled  all  others  on  liki*  work. 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES,  1909-10. 

Aceimliiifr  to  fijiums  received  from  tlie  (Jovernment  of  Honduras, 
tlie  revenues  anti  (‘xpenditures  durin"  the  fiscal  year  ]!)0i)-10  were  a,< 
follows;  Revenues,  7, 92.5,904. '’d  pesos;  expenses,  7,800,6.58.04  pesos: 
surplus,  120,306.22  pesos.  The  peso  has  a  value  of  ajiproximately 
39  cents  IJnitt'd  States  fjold. 

CONVENTION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hon.  PniEAXDER  (’.  Kxox,  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  Gen.  .Iuax  K.  Paredes,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nar}’  of  Honduras  on  .Special  Mission,  si»>:ned  on  January  10,  1911,  a 
convention  imivitlinj;  for  the  coji version  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Hon¬ 
duras.  Under  this  convention,  the  Republic  will  possibly  enter  into 
a  ctrntract  with  the  iirm  of  J.  P.  Mokuax  &  Go.,  of  New  York,  for  a 
loan  of  .810,000,000. 

NEW  STEAMER  SERVICE. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Puerto  Cortes  reports  that  announce- 
juent  has  been  made  of  the  early  inauguration  of  new  steamship  serv¬ 
ice  between  Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  with  stop^ 
en  route  at  Belize,  British  Honduras,  and  Livingston,  Guatemala. 
The  first  ship  is  scheduled  to  leave  Galveston  the  first  week  in  January, 
and  weekly  service  will  be  maintained  thereafter.  A  charter  has  been 
signed  for  the  steamship  Viator,  which  has  been  operated  by  another 
comjiany  between  this  port  and  New  Orleans. 

The  new  line  is  established  by  the  Galveston  &  Central  American 
Banana  &  Steamship  Co.,  of  Texas,  with  principal  offices  in 
Galveston.  The  principal  aim  is  to  build  up  direct  trade  relations 
between  Texas  points  and  Central  America.  The  company  will  also 
engage  in  the  banana  trade,  contracts  having  been  signed  with  banana 
growers  for  the  delivery  of  approximately  1 ,000,000  bunches  in  1911. 
These  contracts  are  unique  in  that  the  price  to  be  paid  the  grower 
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llurtuatos  with  the  demaiul  for  fruit  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  aver¬ 
age  price  has  been  nearly  20  cents  gold  per  bunch  delivered  alongside 
the  railroad.  The  Galveston  company  will  pay  a  maximum  of  38 
<  ents  in  April  and  May  and  a  minimum  of  14  cents  during  January, 
July,  August,  and  December.  The  yearly  average  is  slightly  above 
the  current  price. 

With  this  new  means  of  raj)id  communication  and  transportation 
l)ctween  the  proilucer  and  consumer,  the  cultivation  of  bananas  in 
tliis  district  will  take  on  new  life,  because  the  grower  will  liave  a 
brighter  prospect  of  success. 

»  TRADE  NOTES. 

Arminius  T.  IIaebkrle,  United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa, 
reports  that  there  appears  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  ilevelopment 
of  a  trade  in  musical  instruments  and  supplies  in  his  district. 

MINING  POSSIBILITIES  IN  HONDURAS. 

'riie  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  a  most  interesting  report,  made  by  a 
[)rt)minent  civil  and  mining  engineer  of  Honduras,  and  submitted 
to  Claude  I.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Puerto  Cortes, 
Honduras.  The  following  extracts  are  quoted  from  this  report: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  as  the  results  of  my  recent  visit  to  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  gold-bearing  district  located  around  the  town  of  Macuelizo.  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  result  has  been  to  confirm  my  ideas  as  to  the  great  value  of  this  region  which 
should  before  long  be  widely  known,  and  its  development  and  exploitation  undertaken 
with  the  intelligence  and  activity  usual  to  the  gold  seekers  and  mining  companies  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  all  the  surface  indications  of  one  of  the  great  gold  mining 
camps  of  the  world. 

This  mineral  belt  is  situated  between  longitude  88°  IS'  and  88°  45'  west  from  Green¬ 
wich,  and  latitude  15°  20'  to  15°  40'  north,  being  one-half  degree  or  some  35  miles  long 
by  one-third  degree  or  some  25  miles  wide,  with  a  general  northeast  and  southwest 
course.  Its  length  (with  this  width)  most  probably  extends  some  25  miles  further 
south  and  west  into  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  as  very  rich  and  exten-sive  placers  are 
now  being  worked  there,  but  I  was  unable  to  visit  that  portion  of  the  field. 

In  the  district  inspected — that  in  Honduras — the  placers  or  banks  of  gold-bearing 
gravel  are  nearly  continuous,  but  of  varying  depth  and  richness.  In  going  through  the 
district  a  stop  was  made  and  two  of  the  gravel  beds  examined  in  detail — the  first,  about 
60  acres  in  extent,  showing  an  average  depth  of  30  feet  with  a  value  of  65  cents  per 
cubic  yard  (approximately  1  ton);  and  the  whole  250  acres  in  sight  was  said  to  be 
about  the  same.  The  other  had  a  less  depth — from2  to20'feet,  averaging  about  4  feet — 
and  carried  90  cents  per  cubic  yard,  with  some  parts  (perhaps  one-fourth)  entirely 
barren,  except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  small  gulches  running  through  it.  A  few  places 
were  found  a  little  richer,  up  to  $1.10  per  cubic  yard.  On  this  ground  many  shallow 
veins  of  soft,  partially  decomposed  iron-stained  (oxides)  quartz  were  seen  crossing  the 
hills  northeast  and  southwest,  mostly  very  narrow,  from  2  to  12  inches  in  width,  carry¬ 
ing  gold  values  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton. 

Water  for  all  purposes  of  washing  and  milling  is  abundant,  small  clear  running 
streams  everywhere  at  hand,  with  sufficient  fall  for  water  power  and  hydraulic  pur- 
()08e8. 
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Very  many  large  veins  of  white  quartz  are  found  in  all  part**  of  the  district,  many 
showing  a  little  gold  in  the  pan  or  horn  spoon,  with  occasional  streaks  of  decomposed 
iron  quartz  showing  specks  of  gold  to  the  naked  eye.  Their  general  course  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  They  are  strong  and  bold,  outcrop  on  the  surface,  and  the  whole  region 
is  covered  with  loose  or  wash  quartz  bowlders,  broken  off  from  these  ledges,  and  varying 
in  size  from  an  ounce  to  a  ton. 

The  region  is  almost  virgin — unknown  and  unoccupied.  Only  a  few,  not  more  than 
a  dozen,  individuals  and  small  companies  being  at  work  throughout  the  entire  district. 

Considerable  gulch  gold  is  worked  out  by  the  natives  in  hand  hateas  or  small  boxes 
and  wooden  pans.  The  local  merchants  estimate  the  gathering  at  some  $1,000  gold 
per  month.  They  exhibited  small  quantities  of  gold  dust  with  nuggets  from  one 
pennyweight  to  one  ounce.  This  gold  is  sent  to  the  United  States  in  exchange  for 
merchandise  and  is  exceptionally  pure,  running  about  $18.50  per  ounce  in  gold  coin 
at  the  mints.  • 

The  country  rock  is  mainly  micaceous  schist  with  granite  predominating,  and  all 
heavily  charged  with  sulphides  of  iron  (pyrites).  Some  gneiss  rock,  some  diorite  and 
dolerite  were  also  seen,  and  occasional  dykes  and  overflows  of  porphyry,  intermixed 
with  other  combinations  of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Sienite  is  also  present  in 
limited  quantities,  and  a  strong  and  persistent  ledge  of  limestone  is  said  to  run  almost 
entirely  across  the  tract.  Occasional  indications  of  dolomite  and  some  detached 
bowlders  of  slaty  old  blue  silurian  limestone  were  found  in  the  eastern  part. 

The  district  needs  a  railroad  and  can  not  be  properly  worked  without  one.  When 
a  railroad  is  built,  and  I  understand  one  is  projected,  the  district  should  support  a 
population  of  50,000  mixed  workers  and  purveyors  in  comfortable  activity,  with  a 
good  market  for  all  kinds  of  United  States  goods,  products,  and  manufactures. 

The  locality  is  now  reached  by  steamer  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  Galveston  to 
Puerto  Cortes,  thence  40  miles  south  by  railroad  to  Chamelicon,  and  thence  60  milea 
west  by  horse  or  mule  back. 

THE  AGALTECA  IRON  MINE. 

A  report  from  Mr.  Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  indicates  that  a  thorough  examination  is  to 
be  made  of  the  iron  mine  at  Agalteca  which  covers  an  area  of  several 
miles,  and  is  reported  to  contain  over  100,000,000  tons  of  high-grade 
ore.  A  resident  of  Honduras  holds  a  concession  for  the  working  of 
this  mine.  Should  the  results  bear  out  the  present  indications  of  the 
wealth  of  the  mine,  it  is  probable  that  a  railroad  to  the  interior  of 
Honduras  will  be  built  to  facilitate  operations  there. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  just 
announced  the  results  of  the  census  taken  in  October,  1910.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  population,  during  the 
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last  decade,  of  1,455,948.  This  number  represents  a  gain  of  over  10 
per  cent  in  the  population  of  1900,  which  totaled  13,607,259. 


States. 


.\Kuascalientes . 

Campeche . 

Coahuila . 

Colima . 

Chiapas . 

Chihuahua . 

Distrito  Federal . 

Durango . 

Guanajuato . 

Guerrero . 

Hidalcio . 

Jalisco . 

Mexico . 

Michoacan . 

Morelos . 

Nuevo  Leon . 

Oaxaca . 

Puebla . 

Queretaro . 

San  Luis  Potosi . 

Sinaloa . 

Sonora . 

Tabasco . 

Tamaulipas . 

Tlaxcala . 

Veracru* . 

Yucatan . 

Zacatecas . 

Baja  California  (northern  district) 
Baja  California  fsouthem  district) 

Tepic . 

Quintana  Boo . 

Total . 


1900  I 


102,416 
86,542 
296,938 
65,113 
360,799 
327,784 
541,516 
370,294 
1,061,724 
479,205 
005,051  1 
1,153,891 
934,463 
935,808 
160,115 
327,937 
948,633 
1,021,133 
232,389 
573,432 
296,701 
221,682 
159,834 
218,948 
172,315 
981,030 
309,652 
462,190 
7,583 
40,041 
150,098 


13,607,259 


1910 


118,978 
85,795 
367,652 
77,704 
436,817 
405,285 
719,052 
436,147 
1,075,270 
605,437 
641,895 
1,202,802 
975,019 
991,649 
179,814 
368,929 
1,041,035 
1,092,456 
243,515 
624,748 
323,499 
•262,545 
183,708 
249,253 
183,805 
1,124,368 
337,  OiO 
475,863 
9,905 
42,339 
171,337 
9,086 


15,06)3,207 


Increase. 


16,562 

»747 

70,714 

1‘2,589 

76,018 

77,481 

177,536 

65,853 

13,548 

r26,232 

36,844 

48,911 

40,556 

55,841 

19,699 

40,992 

02,402 

71,323 

11,126 

49,316 

26.798 

40,863 

•23,874 

30,3a5 

11,490 

143,338 

27,368 

13,673 

2,322 

2,298 

21,739 

9,086 


1,455,948 


a  Dwrease. 

THE  PROPOSED  BUDGET  FOR  1011-12. 

The  Department  of  Finance  of  Mexico  has  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Deputies  the  proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  and  the 
accounts  for  1909-10. 

The  budget,  as  proposed  for  the  coming  year,  is  constituted  as 
follows : 


Estimated  ordinary  revenues .  a  $51, 828, 500. 00 

Estimated  ordinary  expenditures .  51, 801, 200.  73 

Estimated  .surplus .  27, 299.  27 


The  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  show  the  ordinary  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  that  period  to  be: 

a  $53,  KM,  212.  55 
47,  514, 325.  28 


Receipts . 

Expenditures 


Surplus .  5, 649, 917.  27 

I  The  revenues  for  1909-10,  as  compared  with  those  for  1908-9, 

I  show  an  increase  of  about  $3,776,487.15.  This  increase  is  still 

greater,  if  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  year  1908-9  there  was 
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deposited  into  the  Treasury,  as  an  extraordinary  revenue,  the  sum 
realized  from  the  conversion  of  the  shares  of  the  National  Railroad 
owned  bv  the  (iovernment,  and  amounting  to  approximatelv 

81,003,216. 

The  total  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  during  the  past  1  o 
years  has  reached  the  sum  of  .873,500,000.  Of  this  amount  there 
has  been  expended  for  public  works  and  improvements  .837,000,000, 
or  a  little  over  50  per  cent.  The  balance  constitutes  the  Treasury 
reserve  fund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tim  ing  the  15  years  in  question,  1895-90 
to  1909-10,  the  expenditures  have  increased  from  .822,500,000  to 
847,500,000.  However,  while  the  exjienses  have  more  than  tloubled 
during  this  period,  the  revenues  have  increased  in  stilt  greater 
proportion,  establishing  an  unusual  record. 

Tliis  increase  in  revenues  is  even  more  remarkable  when  it  is  recalleil 
that  since  the  beginning  of  the  “surplus  era”  several  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion  have  been  abolished,  aiul  still  others  reduced.  It  is,  therefore, 
(piite  evident  that  the  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  economic 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  sound  linancial  management  of  its 
finances. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CHAMIZAL  ARBITRATION  TREATY. 

The  ratifications  of  tlie  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  submitting  to  arbitratu)n  tbe  ('hamizal  zone,  were  exebanged 
at  Washington  on  January  25,  1911.  The  arbitration  commission 
is  constituted  as  follows:  Hon.  Eugene  L.ake  Lafeur,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  referee;  Hon.  Anson  Mills,  member  for  the  United  States, 
and  Hon.  Fernando  Beltran  y  Puga,  member  for  Mexico. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  CHIAPAS. 

-V  distinguished  economist  anil  banker  of  Chiapas,  Senor  Don 
IvOMULo  Farrera,  has  furnished  these  notes  on  the  progress  of 
Chiapas.  They  are  of  ])articidar  interest  coming  from  one  personally 
acquainted  uitli  conditions  and  lienee  eminently  fitted  to  describe 
them. 

The  State  of  Chiapas,  whicli  by  reason  of  its  remoteness  and  want 
of  arteries  of  communication  hitlierto  has  been  almost  ignored,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  since  the  opening  of  the  Pan  .\mcr- 
ican  Railway.  Some  have  predicted  tliat  the  Pan  American  Railway 
would  be  a  failure,  but  notw ithst.niding  the  fact  that  it  is  limited  to 
the  coastline  tietween  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Pacilic.it  is  increasing 
its  movement  daily,  and  the  trallic  on  tliis  road  has  grown  70  per  cent 
since  it  was  opened.  The  land  on  the  road,  too,  has  increased  four¬ 
fold  in  value,  india-rubber  plantations  have  been  established  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  lumber  industry  is  attaining  large  proportions.  Cattle, 
which  were  formerly  transported  by  sea,  thereby  necessitating  a  long 
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journey  overland,  to-day  can  be  placed  on  board  the  cars  of  the  Pan 
American  Railway  for  shipment  at  Puerto,  Mexico,  and  Salina  Cruz, 
and  when  the  connection  into  Guatemala  is  made  a  good  portion  of 
the  coffee  being  produced  there  maj*  also  be  thus  exported. 

An  article  deserving  special  mention  is  corn,  which,  owing  to  the  liigh 
price  it  brings  at  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  now  being  carried  there 
from  the  interior  of  Chiapas  almost  all  the  way  by  rail. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  National  Commission  of  Food  Supplies 
there  had  been  received  from  Chiapas  during  four  months  of  1910 
over  100  cars  of  grain;  besides  this,  large  quantities  have  also  been 
sent  to  the  States  of  Veracruz,  Puebla,  and  other  places  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  With  the  supply  now  in  Chiapas  and  the  amount  sent  out  to 
various  points,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  shipments  during  the 
season  will  approximate  250  to  300  cars. 

Regardless  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  grain  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  in  the  interior  of  Chiapas  the  price  has  at  times  declined 
owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  transporting  the  product 
and  the  fear  that  the  grain  might  spoil  en  route.  It  may  further  be 
added  that  the  farmers  limit  the  cultivation  of  grain  at  the  present 
time  to  the  needs  of  home  consumption,  and  that  which  is  shipped 
from  the  State  is  merely  the  surplus  of  normal  production.  However, 
as  soon  as  adequate  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  are  provided, 
the  production  of  com  can  immediately  be  increased  tenfold,  and  Chia¬ 
pas  can  regularly  ship  to  the  center  of  the  country  3,000  cars  of 
cereals — since  facilities  for  increasing  the  production  in  this  State  are 
unlimited — the  soil  is  splendid,  rains  are  regular,  and  crops  are 
seldom  lost. 

If  from  the  Pan  American  Railway  the  line  toward  the  interior  of 
.Chiapas  is  built  to  reach  the  Grijalva  River,  there  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  available  for  cultivation  and  production  all  the  Grijalva 
Valley,  which  is  very  rich  and  easy  to  work.  That  river  is  navigable 
for  200  kilometers,  and  in  these  regions  two  crops  of  corn  are  annually 
gathered.  There  are,  moreover,  thousands  of  hectares  suitabledor  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar  cane,  beans,  precious  woods  and  rubber 
trees,  and  cattle  raising.  The  soil  here  is  likewise  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  henequen.  Other  valleys,  too,  containing  a  million 
hectares  of  first-class  land  wdth  abundant  natural  rain,  would  be 
thrown  open  for  cultivation.  The  railroad  here  referred  to  has 
already  been  planned  and  surveyed,  and  when  completed  will  add 
immensely  to  the  wealth  of  Chiapas. 

POPULAR  LECTURES  BY  CONSUL  GENERAL  SHANKUN 

Arnold  Shanklin,  the  United  States  Consul  General  at  Mexico, 
has  recently  delivered  several  lectures,  both  in  Spanish  and  in  English, 
on  the  Panama  Canal.  His  talks  are  well  illustrated  wfith  numerous 
71790— Bull.  2—11 - 13 
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colored  slides  and  have  been  favorably  received  by  his  audiences. 
Mr.  Shanklin  has  recently  been  elected  to  membership  in  The  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  of  Mexico,  before  which  organization  he  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  his  talk. 

POSTAL  RECEIPTS,  1909-10. 

According  to  figures  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Posts  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  the  revenues  from  the 
postal  service  in  the  Republic  during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  amounted 
to  4,700,009.81  pesos,  as  compared  with  4,313,747.03  pesos  in  1908-9, 
or  an  increase  of  386,262.78  pesos  in  1909-10.  The  peso  has  a  value 
of  exactly  SO. 498  United  States  gold. 

SILVER  EQUIVALENTS  OF  MEXICAN  PESO. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has  fixed  for  the  first 
half  of  1911  the  following  equivalents  between  the  Mexican  peso  and 
the  coins  of  countries  where  the  silver  standard  obtains: 

Value  of  the  Mexicmi  peso  in  foreign  coin. 


Bolivia . Boli\4ano8. .  $1. 27 

Guatemala . Pesos..  1.27 

Salvador . do _  1.27 

Hondiu^ . do _  1. 27 

Nicaragua . do _  1.27 

Persia . Kranes . .  7. 03 

China . Taeles . .  .  7495 


GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

A  commission  of  engineers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Promotion,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  purjiose  of  surveying,  mapping,  and  classifying  all  public 
lands  which  come  under  federal  jurisdiction,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rectifying  former  surveys  and  grants  which  are  now  in  dispute. 
This  commission  will  also  include  in  its  operations  the  surveys  and 
reports  of  public-land  denouncements. 

The  work  has  already  been  commenced  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
and  will  be  carried  from  that  point  to  other  sections  in  northern 
Mexico. 

TAMPICO  NOTES. 

The  following  information  has  been  received  through  the  United 
States  consul,  Clarence  A.  Miller,  at  Tampico,  Mexico. 

There  is  considerable  activity  in  the  motor-boat  business  at  this 
time.  The  boats  are  in  demand  by  the  various  oil  companies, 
ranchers,  and  farmers  along  the  Panuco  and  Tamsei  Rivers  and  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  this  port  and  vicinity. 

A  new  brick  schoolhouse  is  being  built  in  this  city  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000. 
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Exports  of  hone}’^  have  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year. 
There  were  shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  alone  863 
barrels,  containing  43,575  gallons,  and  valued  at  $21,380. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  paving  the  streets  in  this  district,  it  is 
possible  that  large  sales  of  automobiles  and  vehicles  of  all  classes  will 
be  made  during  the  current  year. 

The  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  this  section  is  having  an 
important  effect  on  the  development  of  other  industries.  The  great 
importations  of  oil-well  machinery  and  oil-well  supplies  have  increased 
the  volume  of  business  at  the  port  of  Tampico. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Columbus  cotton  has  been  grown  for  the  first 
time  during  the  past  year.  The  results  have  been  such  that  plans 
are  being  made  to  cultivate  a  considerable  acreage  this  coming  season. 

HENEQUEN  EXPORTS,  1910. 

During  the  year  1910,  582,142  bales  of  henequen  were  exported 
from  Yucatan,  Mexico.  The  port  of  Progreso  shipped  558,995  bales, 
while  that  of  Campeche,  23,147.  The  bulk  of  these  exports,  243,503 
bales,  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  There  are  on  hand  at  present 
in  Progreso  and  Campeche  102,270  bales. 

MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  LOWER 
CALIFORNIA,  MEXICO. 

George  B.  Schmucker,  United  States  consul  at  Ensenada,  Lower 
California,  reports  that  the  diversity  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
northern  district  is  great.  Gold,  copper,  silver,  sulphur,  iron,  mar¬ 
ble,  lime,  mineral  waters,  onyx,  and  granite  are  found  in  numerous 
localities,  as  well  as  one  known  deposit  of  salt.  A  variety  of  gems 
have  been  discovered,  indications  of  petroleum  exist,  and  it  is  reported 
that  cement  rock  has  been  found.  Six  hundred  mines  and  mining 
prospects  of  various  kinds  have  been  denounced  and  are  now  held  by 
individuals  through  grants  of  title  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  ZINC  MINES. 

The  reports  that  the  calamine  (carbonate  of  zinc)  deposits  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  almost  entirely  exliausted,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  zinc  scarcity  in  the  United  States,  have  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  producers  toward  the  unexploited  deposits  of  Mexico,  where 
blende  (sulphide  of  zinc)  is  found  in  many  mining  districts.  Blende 
can  now  be  concentrated  by  means  of  the  magnetic  process.  This 
renders  the  exploitation  of  Mexico’s  deposits,  heretofore  regarded  as 
of  little  value,  feasible. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  CORN. 

By  virtue  of  a  presidential  decree,  the  free  entry  of  com  through 
the  ports  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  has  been  extended  until  March  31, 1911. 
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THE  RIVER  YAQUI  DAM. 

The  most  important  irrigation  works  in  northern  Mexico  are  those 
now  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  great  dam  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Yaqui  River.  It  will  be  second  only  to  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  Arizona. 

Several  United  States  capitalists  are  interested  in  the  undertaking 
and  are  now  buying  lands  covering  a  total  area  of  750,000  acres.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  Yaqui  Dam  it  will  be  possible  to  irrigate  about 
500,000  acres,  and  later  on,  twice  as  much.  It  is  being  built  on  the 
site  called  Angostura,  20  miles  from  the  Tigre  mines. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  STATE  OF  TABASCO. 

Advices  from  United  States  Consul  Alphonse  J.  Lespinasse,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Frontera,  State  of  Tabasco,  indicate  that  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  exist  in  that  district  for  building  up  a  trade  in  salted  and  canned 
sea  foods;  jewelry  and  other  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  plated  ware; 
and  agricultural  implements. 

AGATE  MINE  IN  NUEVA  LAREDO. 

A  productive  agate  mine  is  at  present  being  developed  by  Mr. 
Francisco  Cortez,  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico.  The  agate  is  of  fine 
quality,  the  colors  ranging  from  white  to  red. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

An  automobile  stage  line,  making  three  trips  weekly  each  way, 
has  been  established  between  Nogales  and  the  gold  placer  mining 
district  of  Altar,  Sonora. 

The  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  comprises  an  area  of  about  77,000 
square  miles,  of  wliich  it  is  estimated  247,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
agriculture.  Extensive  irrigation  schemes  are  being  carried  out 
here. 

A  shipment  of  5  tons  of  tuna  cheese  has  recently  been  made  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  There  is  a  probability  that 
tliis  shipment  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  this  article  into  the 
United  States  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  cultivation  of  sesame  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the 
State  of  Acapulco.  The  crop  for  1909  amounted  to  about  1,500 
tons  and  yielded  an  average  price  of  $56  per  ton.  It  is  said  that  the 
present  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  crop  mil  raise  the  price  to  $70 
per  ton. 

On  Lake  Tamiahua,  a  short  distance  below  Tampico,  and  extend¬ 
ing  about  34  miles  along  the  coast  line  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  is 
a  district  which  is  claimed  to  be  ideal  for  the  cultivation  of  pine- 
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apples.  Several  companies  have  been  organized  to  exploit  this 
industry  here. 

The  lands  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  are  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  bananas.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  rainfall  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  the  network  of  rivers  and  streams  whicli  intersect  the 
State  in  all  directions  afford  unequaled  and  cheap  water  transpor¬ 
tation. 

WORK  ON  THE  TUXPAM  CANAL. 

It  is  expected  that  the  canal  between  Tampico  and  Tuxpam  will 
be  completed  within  the  next  two  years.  Captain  Shillaber,  who 
is  the  contractor  in  charge  of  the  w’ork,  states  that  the  canal  is  now 
open,  though  not  completed,  to  na^^gation  for  river  steamers  as  far 
as  kilometer  133  on  the  Tanguijo  River  (about  85  miles). 

FIRM  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CATALOGUES. 

A  firm  has  been  established  in  Mexico  City  which  intends  to  keep 
in  its  offices  as  complete  a  file  of  catalogues  of  United  States  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  possible,  for  reference  by  prospective  purchasers. 
They  will  prepare  classified  lists  of  dealers  throughout  Mexico,  dis¬ 
tribute  catalogues  among  the  business  houses,  and  also  conduct  cor¬ 
respondence  in  Spanish  with  prospective  buyers. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  recently 
granted  the  following  railroad  concessions; 

To  the  “Tramway  Company  of  Me.xico”  for  the  development  of 
two  lines  recently  constructed. 

To  the  same  company  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  line  in  the 
Federal  District. 

To  Mr.  Alfred  Slatter,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
railroad  in  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  wliich,  starting  from  the  capital 
thereof,  shall  terminate  at  Tlaltenango,  passing  through  Malpaso 
and  Jerez,  with  a  branch  to  Malpaso  and  Villanueva. 

To  Mr.  Bartolo  Rodriguez,  for  the  construction  of  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  from  Arguelles  Station,  Tampico,  on  the  Monterey 
division  of  the  National  Railroad  lines,  to  Xicontencatl. 

RECENT  CONCESSIONS. 

Among  the  important  concessions  recently  granted  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  following  may  be  mentioned; 

To  Andres  Rodriguez,  for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the 
Patos  stream,  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  for  the  generation  of  motive 
power. 
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To  Jose  Rodriguez  Cabo,  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  petroleum  and  gas  deposits  which  may  exist  in  lands  of  the 
“Limon”  hacienda,  near  the  city  of  Valles,  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  in  the  Canton  of  Ozuluama,  State  of  Veracruz. 

To  P.  Valenzuela,  Sons  &  Co.,  for  the  establishment  of  navi¬ 
gation  lines  on  the  rivers  Grijalva  and  Usumacinta,  in  the  State  of 
Tabasco,  and  on  the  Palizada  River,  in  the  State  of  Campeche. 

To  Messrs.  Klotz  &  Clark,  for  the  extraction  of  guano  on  various 
islands  on  the  Pacilic  Ocean. 

To  Enrique  Cordova,  for  the  extraction  of  guano  on  various 
islands  of  .iUacranes  Bank. 

To  The  Tigre  Mining  Company,  for  extensive  mining  operations  at 
El  Tigre,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

INAUGURATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHEOLOGY. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1911,  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  formally  dedicated  the  International  School 
of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  The  ceremonies,  dignified 
and  impressive,  took  place  m  the  assembly  hall  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  were  attended  by  high  Government  officials  and  eminent 
scientists  and  scholars  of  Mexico. 

The  school  has  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
American  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  anthropology.  This  is  to  be 
attained  (1)  by  the  proper  training  of  young  men  to  render  them 
capable  of  making  thorough  investigations;  (2)  by  undertaking 
scientific  investigations;  and  (3)  by  publications,  instruction,  and 
other  means  which  may  be  adopted. 

The  patrons  of  the  institution  are  the  Governments  of  Mexico, 
Prussia,  and  France,  and  the  Universities  of  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Other  Governments  and  scientific  institutions  may 
also  become  patrons  by  accepting  the  statutes  of  the  school. 

Besides  patrons,  the  school  shall  have  protectors,  and  as  such 
the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  in  New  York  is  expressly  named  in 
the  statutes. 

There  shall  be  a  director  of  the  school,  appointed  and  paid  by  each 
patron  in  turn,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

The  managing  committee  of  the  school,  composed  of  the  delegates 
of  the  patrons  and  protectors,  shall  appoint  the  professors  of  the 
school. 

A  few  days  after  the  inauguration,  the  first  class,  under  Dr.  Eduardo 
Seler,  delegate  from  the  German  Government,  was  assembled  in  the 
Hall  of  Monoliths  of  the  National  Museum. 


THE  INAUGURAL  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  ESTRADA. 


The  inaugural  message  which  President  Juan  J.  Estrada  read 
after  taking  the  oath  of  office,  on  January  1,  1911,  contains  some 
very  interesting  statements,  and  outlines  the  progressive  policy  to 
be  followed  by  the  incoming  ailministration. 

Among  the  reforms  and  improvements  suggested  by  General 
Estrada  are,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ; 
the  development  of  agricultural  methods  and  pursuits;  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  import  duties  and  the  abolition  of  export  duties;  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  a  loan  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States;  cur¬ 
rency  reform;  and  strict  economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government. 

Advocating  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  executive  interference 
with  the  courts,  the  new  President  promises  to  respect  their  inde¬ 
pendence  as  sacred,  and  pledges  himself  to  a  course  of  noninterfer¬ 
ence  in  Central  American  political  affairs. 

NEW  CABINET. 

Gen.  Juan  J.  Bbtrada,  constitutional  President  of  Nicaragua,  has 
announced  his  new  cabinet  as  follows: 

Minister  of  Finance,  Seflor  Adolfo  Diaz. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seflor  Carlos  Cuadra  Pazos. 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  Seflor  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor  Don  Tomas  MartInez. 

Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Luis  Mena. 

GREYTOWN  A  FREE  PORT. 

Advices  just  received  from  Nicaragua  state  that  President  Estrada 
has  constituted  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytovm,  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  a  free  port. 


IMPORTS,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  1910. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Alban  G.  Snyder,  the  United  States 
Consul  General  at  Panama,  •we  are  enabled  to  publish  the  following 
table,  prepared  by  Doctor  Henriquez,  former  Director  General  of 
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Statistics  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  showing  the  imports  into  Pan¬ 
ama  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910: 

Imports  into  Panama,  by  countries,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1910. 


Value  in 
gold. 

6.739,835 
1,227,823 
416,504 
559, 189 
50,473.718 
1,067,274 
6,910,607 
2,018,473 
329  918 
12,832 

$528,362.49 

46,754.43 

80.758.30 
85,932.91 

2,980.370.18 

157,691.64 

1,018,517.05 

94,347.07 

83.736.30 
49,691.41 

United  States . 

69,746, 173 
55,016.271 

5, 126, 161.78 
3,982,924.29 

Difference  In  favor  of  1910 . 

14.729,902 

1.143,237.49 

WIKELESS  STATION  IN  COLON. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
United  Fruit  Company  for  the  installation  and  operation  by  the 
latter  of  a  wireless  station  at  Colon  for  communication  with  Bocas 
del  Toro.  The  service  must  be  inaugurated  within  a  year. 

LOAN  FOR  PANAMA  CITY. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  municipality 
of  Panama  Citj’  to  raise  a  loan  of  $50,000. 

LAW  ON  FISHERIES. 

By  a  law  of  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama,  the  right  of  fishing 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Republic  is  reserved  to  Panamanian 
citizens  and  foreigners  residing  in  the  country.  Nonresident  aliens 
who  desire  to  engage  in  fishing  must  pay  a  tax  fixed  by  the  Executive 
power. 

BUTTON  FACTORY  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

It  is  reported  that  plans  are  on  foot  to  establish  a  button  factory 
in  the  city  of  Panama.  As  the  raw  material,  both  shells  and  ivory 

I  nuts,  is  here  in  plenty  and  all  now  exported,  such  an  enterprise 

should  prove  successful. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  CHILE. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  just  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  12  scholarships  in  Chile.  Six  are 
to*  be  on  behalf  of  the  Panama  Government.  The  12  scholarships 
will  be  distributed  as  follows:  6  to  young  men  of  Panama  Province, 
and  the  remaining  6  among  the  other  provinces  of  the  Republic. 

I 
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LAND  OFFICE  FOB  CANAL  ZONE. 

By  virtue  of  an  Executive  order  recently  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  land  olhce  is  created  for  the  Canal  Zone  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  law,  and  subject  to  the  superier 
jurisdiction  of  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer.  The  land  office 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  land  agent. 

BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE. 

A  biological  survey  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  about  to  be 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

President  Taft  has  approved  the  plan  and  suggested  that  such 
arrangements  be  made  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  would 
enable  him  to  have  their  active  cooperation  in  this  important  work. 
The  arrangements  are  now  in  an  advanced  state,  and  field  parties 
will  be  sent  to  the  Isthmus  at  an  early  date. 

The  expenses  of  these  parties  will  be  borne  from  a  fund  contributed 
by  a  number  of  public-spirited  friends  of  the  institution. 

THE  PANAMA-DAVID  RAILROAD. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
narrow-gauge  railway,  steam  or  electric  power,  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  David,  with  branches  to  Los  Santos  Province  and  the 
town  of  Anton. 

To  this  end  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  raise  a  loan  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $10,000,000,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  this  road  estimate  its  cost 
at  $9,853,429. 


NEW  PRESIDENT  AND  CABINET. 


Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra  as  President  of  Para¬ 
guay,  Col.  Albino  Jara,  Minister  of  War  in  the  former’s  Cabinet, 
assumed  the  Presidency  on  January  16,  and  constituted  his  Cabinet 
as  follows  :*  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seflor  Ibarra  Legal;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  Jose  A.  Ortiz,  who  held  the  same  portfolio  in  the 
previous  Cabinet;  Minister  of  War,  Sefior  Goiburu;  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  Sefior  Cecilio  Baez,  ex-President  of  the  Republic;  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Manuel 
Dominguez. 
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PRIVILEGES  TO  REFRIGERATING  PLANTS. 

Refrigerating  establishments  that  may  be  established  in  Paraguay 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  exporting  their  products  shall  enjoy,  by 
virtue  of  a  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress,  the  following  privileges: 

Free  entry  of  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  for  the  installation  of 
plants  and  for  the  manufacture  and  packing  of  meats  and  other 
\  products. 

Free  exportation  of  frozen  or  chilled  meats  and  other  products 
manufactured  by  these  plants. 

Exemption  from  fiscal  and  municipal  taxes. 

Free  use  of  public  lands. 

These  privileges  are  to  be  granted  until  December  31,  1925. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

The  Paraguayan  Congress  has  recently  enacted  a  law  providing 
that  foreign  insurance  companies  must,  before  engaging  in  business 
I  in  the  Republic,  buy  Paraguayan  property  to  the  Value  of  $75,000 

gold,  or  deposit  this  sum  in  [the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  subject 
to  withdrawal  by  the  Court  of  Commerce.  Companies  duly  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo  are  exempted  from  this 
requirement. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

All  freight  shipped  to  Asuncion  must  be  marked  “Tran^ito  para 
Asuncion”  in  order  to  avoid  customs  duties  in  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  opening  up  of  a  fine  section  of  Paraguay  adjacent  to  Argentina, 
by  railway  communication,  will,  it  is  believed,  greatly  increase 
immigration  into  this  country. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  encourage  the  production  of  cotton  in 
Paraguay,  especially  since  cotton  of  good  quality  has  been  produced 
here  in  small  quantities. 

PRICE  OF  LANDS  IN  BARAGUAY. 

Practically  no  Government  land  in  extensive  tracts  is  available  in 
Paraguay,  according  to  advices,  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  the 
United  States  consul  at  Asuncion.  Land  must  be  purchased  from 
private  owners.  Prices  of  grazing  and  quebracho  lands  range  from 
$3,000  to  $7,000  per  square  league.  A  Paraguayan  square  league 
contains  about  4,633.125  acres,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  from  600 
to  1 ,000  head  of  cattle. 

ELECTRIC  CONCESSION. 

The  American  consid  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  reports  that  a  conces¬ 
sion  has  been  granted  to  Juan  Carosio,  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  construct 
and  operate  in  the  city  of  Asuncion  and  neighboring  towns  a  system 
of  electric  railway  lines  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic;  also  to  con¬ 
struct  a  station  for  furnishing  electric  light  and  ipower. 
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BAILBOAD  NOTES. 

The  concession  for  the  Transparaguayan  route  to  connect  Asuncion 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  has  been  transferred  to  Brazilian  railway 
interests. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Asuncion  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Paraguay  have  been  fded  with  the  minister  of  interior. 


THE  REPUBLIC  IN  1910. 


“El  Comercio/’  an  influential  daily  of  Lima,  publishes  in  its  issue 
of  January  1,  1911,  an  article  reviewing  in  detail  the  economic, 
political,  and  international  conditions  in  Peru  during  1910.  We 
quote  the  following  information  from  this  review. 

Speaking  of  the  fiscal  receipts  during  the  year,  the  article  says: 

The  revenue  of  our  maritime  customhouses,  which  in  1909  amounted  to  £962,000, 
reached  the  sum  of  £482,000  during  the  first  six  months  of  1910.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  customs  revenues  are  always  greater  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  than  in  the 
first,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  important  item  of  our  receipts  will  aggregate 
£1,000,000  for  the  whole  year  of  1910.  The  taxes  collected  by  the  "Compania  Nacional 
de  Recaudacidn”  (National  Collection  Company),  which  amounted  to  £695,000  in  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1909,  in  the  same  period  of  1910  produced  £779,000.  The  salt 
revenues  amounted  to  £211,000  up  to  November  30, 1910,  inclusive,  as  compared  with 
£194,000  in  the  same  period  of  1909.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  fiscal 
balance  for  1910  will  show  an  increase  over  1909. 

We  have  no  data  on  the  total  of  om  foreign  trade  during  the  year,  but  the  figures 
on  the  customs  revenues  seem  to  indicate  that,  although  not  exceeding  the  trade  of 
1908,  which  reached  £10,700,000,  it  will  be  greater  than  the  commerce  of  1909,  which 
did  not  reach  £10,000,000. 

Referring  to  the  means  of  communication,  “El  Comercio”  states 
that  in  1910,  696  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  were  built,  against  452 
in  1909. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  discovery  of  new  vanadium  deposits  in  the 
district  of  Mercapomacocha,  Yauli  Province,  and  in  the  district  of 
Huaro,  Canta  Province. 

During  the  year  25  new  companies  were  established  in  Peru,  with 
a  total  capital  of  £839,000,  for  the  exploitation  of  the  country’s 
wealth. 

NEW  PORT  AND  RAILROAD  TO  MOLLENDO. 

The  Supreme  Government  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  “Peruvian 
Corporation”  to  submit,  within  three  years,  definite  plans  and  speci¬ 
fication  for  the  construction  of  a  new  port  in  the  Matarami  Bay, 
north  of  Islay,  and  a  railroad  line  between  the  new  port  and  Mollendo, 
connecting  also  with  the  Mollendo-Arequipa  Railway. 


ELECTION  OF  NEW  PRESIDENT. 


Sefior  Dr.  Manuel  Enrique  Araujo  and  Senor  Onofre  Duran 
have  been  elected  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  for  the  four-year  term  commencing  March  1, 
1911,  on  which  date  they  will  be  inaugurated. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1910. 

According  to  figures  just  received  from  the  bureau  of  fiscal  accounts 
of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  the  Government  receipts  during  the  first 
half  of  1910  amounted  to  $2,972,561,  and  the  expenditures  to 
$2,677,431. 

THE  COFFEE  CROP  OF  1910. 

The  “Diario  del  Salvador”  estimates  the  coffee  crop  of  1910  at 
650,000  quintals,®  which  would  be  an  increase  of  150,000  quintals  over 
the  1909  crop.  The  estimates  are  based  upon  reports  received  by  the 
“Diario”  from  its  agents  in  the  different  points  of  the  Republic. 

NEW  MACHINERY  IN  SALVADOR. 

In  a  recent  dispatch  Consul  General  Thos.  E.  Dabney,  of  San 
Salvador,  reports  that  a  large  machinery  company  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  placed  two  of  its  elaborate  tire-setting  machines 
in  Salvador  with  notable  success.  The  commandante  at  Sensunte- 
peque  (Cabanas)  has  written  to  the  manufacturers  describing  the 
satisfaction  felt  at  the  efficiency  of  the  machines,  and  the  buyers 
have  likewise  evinced  entire  satisfaction. 


RECEPTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER. 


With  the  usual  formalities  established  by  diplomatic  practice, 
Dr.  Eliodoro  Villazon,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
officially  received  Hon.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  the  United  States 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  accredited  to 
that  country.  Speeches  characterized  by  expressions  of  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  each  other  were  delivered  by  both  President 
Villaz6n  and  Minister  Knowles. 
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A  quintal  is  equivalent  to  220.46  pounds. 


URUGUAY 


FRUIT  EXPOSITION  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  President  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  arrange  for  an  exposition  of  fruit  and  kindred  industries  in 
Montevideo.  The  exact  date  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  The  prizes  will 
consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  diplomas  of  honor. 
This  will  be  the  first  exposition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Uruguay,  and 
the  fruit  growers  throughout  the  Republic  are  manifesting  great 
interest  in  the  event. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT  CONCESSIONS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Uruguay  has  issued  a  concession  to  Da 
SiLVEiRA  Bros,  for  the  installation  and  operation  of.an  electric-light 
plant  in  the  town  of  Melo,  Cerro  Largo.  The  term  of  the  concession 
is  25  years. 

A  similar  concession  has  been  granted  to  Carbonell  &  Co.  for  the 
electric-lighting  of  Trinidad,  Department  of  Flores. 

COMPETITION  FOR  A  MONUMENT  TO  ARTIGAS. 

The  National  Centennial  Commission  of  Uruguay  invites  sculptors 
throughout  the  world  to  participate  in  a  competition  for  designs 
for  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Montevideo  in  honor  of  Gen.  Artigas, 
the  hero  of  Uruguayan  independence. 

The  figure  of  General  Artigas  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze.  The  symbolic  figures  and  haut  and  bas-reliefs 
ornamenting  the  monument  are  also  to  be  in  bronze.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  part  of  the  monument  will  be  made  of  Uruguayan  pink 
granite  from  “Las  Piedras.”  The  only  inscription  to  be  placed  on 
the  monument  will  be  the  word  “Artigas.” 

Competitors  must  submit  their  designs  on  or  before  July  18,  1911, 
addressed  to  the  ^‘Presidente  de  la  Comisidn  del  Centenario,  Palacio 
Municipal,  Montevideo,  Uruguay.” 

The  competitor  whose  design  is  judged  to  be  the  best  will  be  given 
the  contract  for  the  execution  of  the  monument.  The  designers  of  the 
models  adjudged  by  the  jury  to  be  second  and  third  in  point  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  prizes  of  $2,000  and  $1,000  gold,  respectively. 

The  cost  of  the  monument  is  fixed  at  $100,000  gold. 

A  copy  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  is  on  file  at  the  Pan 
American  Union. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


THE  NEW  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

The  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Military  and  Naval  School 
of  Montevideo  was  formally  inaugurated  by  President  W illiman  on 
December  29,  last.  The  building,  which  is  a  most  beautiful  structure, 
is  equipped  with  all  modern  improvements. 

TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Vice  Consul  at  Montevideo  reports  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
in  his  district  for  introducing  moving-picture  machines,  and  films 
descriptive  of  the  United  States.  He  states  that  there  is  also  a 
demand  for  motor  boats. 

THE  URUGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  revenues  of  the  Uruguay  Central  Railway,  a  British  Company 
operating  several  important  lines  in  the  Republic,  amounted  to 
£937,182  in  1909-1910,  an  increase  of  £456,059  over  the  receipts  in 
1908-09.  The  expenditures  aggregated  £456,059,  against  £483,262, 
or  an  increase  of  £27,000. 

This  increased  traffic  is  an  evidence  of  the  progressive  development 
of  Uruguayan  rural  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  cattle. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

Vice  Consul  F.  L.  Goding,  at  Montevideo,  reports  that  the  first 
section  of  the  branch  railway  line,  which  will  eventually  run  from 
Nico  Perez  to  Treinta  y  Tres,  has  been  opened.  The  section  opened 
runs  between  the  towns  of  Jose  Battle  y  Ordonez  and  Treinta  y  Tres. 


VENEZUELA  ^ 


RAILROAD  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1910  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  railroads  of  the  Republic  were  as  follows: 


Raiiroads.  j 

Revenues. 

Expenses. 

BMvart. 

447,972.0* 

483,174.67 

95.884.65 
14,155.50 

184,376. 27 
60,962. 60 
6,918.37 
353,861.80 

20.108.65 
189,753. 89 
194,007.01 

1 

BMvars.a 
221,896.59 
333,243. 21 
68,184.04 
14,019.65 
157,464. 16 
53,870.20 
7,408.33 
287,220. 10 
20,108.65 
123,907.84 
137,628.40 

a  The  bolivar  is  equivaient  to  approximateiy  20  cents,  United  States  currency. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS,  FIBST  HALF  OF  1910. 

According  to  figures  received  from  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Venezuela,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1910  there  were  48,887 
births,  27,240  deaths;  net  increase  in  population,  17,647. 

SANITATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  sanitation  and  hygiene  in  the  ports, 
cities,  and  towns  of  the  Republic,  the  President  of  Venezuela  has 
issued  a  decree  establishing  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  total  charges 
of  merchandise  imported.  The  revenues  derived  from  this  tax  shall 
be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Governing  Board  of 
Public  Health,  constituted  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Caracas, 
in  accordance  with  the  same  decree. 

NEW  BANK  FOR  VENEZUELA. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  mortgage  bank  (Banco  Comercial,  Agricola  e  Hipote- 
cario),-with  a  principal  olHce  at  Caracas,  and  branches  in  other  cities 
of  the  Republic.  The  capital  of  the  concern  is  said  to  be  30  millions 
bolivars  ($5,790,000),  in  shares  of  500  bolivars  each. 

POWER  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT. 

A  consular  report  from  La  Guaira  indicates  that  a  group  of  capi¬ 
talists  of  Caracas  and  La  Guaira  have  organized  the  “  Compania 
Generadore  de  Fuerza  y  Luz  Electrica”  (the  Power  and  Electric  Light 
Generating  Company),  with  a  capital  of  $530,750.  This  company  is 
to  complete  and  operate  the  electric  power  plant  at  the  falls  of  Mamo, 
about  10  miles  from  La  Guaira,  and  to  operate  that  in  connection  with 
the  La  Guaira  electric  plant  which  now  supplies  light  to  several 
adjacent  cities. 

THE  COFFEE  AND  CACAO  CROPS. 

According  to  the  United  States  Consul  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela, 
reports  from  the  various  coffee  districts  of  Venezuela  indicate  that 
the  crop  which  is  now  being  gathered  will  be  smaller  than  that 
of  1909-10. 

The  total  crop  of  Venezuelan  coffee  will  likely  not  exceed  25,000 
metric  tons  or  440,920  bags.  Of  this  about  160,000  bags  may  be 
expected  from  the  ports  of  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  Carupano 
Guanta,  Sucre,  etc.,  and  the  balance  from  Maracaibo,  Vela  de 
Coro,  etc. 

Reports  from  the  cacao  districts  are  more  encouraging  as  to  crop 
prospect,  and  this  output  \vill  no  doubt  equal  that  of  1909,  which 
amounted  to  16,618  metric  tons. 
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